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My Lord Duke, 

I trust you will excuse the liberty 
I take, humbly to dedicate to your Grace the 
Theory of the Infantry Movements without 
yoiy Grace’s particular permission. Should 
the principles established in the work, as well 
as the various subjects treated in it, meet 
with your Grace’s approbation, it will, per- 
haps, offer an apology in my behalf ; and so 
honourable and flattering a circumstance will 
prove most highly gratifying. 

My Lord Duke, 

To Your Grace’s 
Most humble, most obedient, 

And most respectful servant, 
ANTONIO SUASSO. 

To Field Marshall his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington , K.G. 

<5'c. <5-c. <5'C- 
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PREFACE. 


Without attempting to fathom the works of 
the Creator, or presumptuously to determine 
the dispensations of Omnipotence, by con- 
demning what may be beyond our comprehen- 
sion to understand, and investigating whether 
the known evils attending war may not be 
compensated by latent blessings derived from 
it, we may safely assert, from the annals of 
the world, and from the general course of 
nature, that dissention inherent in mankind 
will ever disturb its peace. 

Let the philosopher indulge in the sophistic 
dream, and the philanthropist as well as the 
devout man, though perhaps both much mis- 
taken in their speculations, unite to cherish 
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the hope of an everlasting cessation of hosti- 
lity, the wise man, who smiles at the thought, 
will never neglect the precaution of defence 
that may place him beyond the power of the 
ambitious, nor remain deaf to the voice of 
reason, which imperiously calls for the neces- 
sity of an army ready to take the field in the 
event of aggression. 1 

The art of war can, therefore, not incur the 
reflection of inutility ; nay, from its immediate 
intention and its immense results, it must for 
ever stand prominent amongst the acquire- 
ments of human knowledge; — one drawn 
sword keeps another in the scabbard ; tacticks 
may be revered by those who even seek for 
universal and uninterrupted concord, as the 
strongest and the most efficacious pillar of the 
temple of Peace. 

That a science so prodigious in its conse- 
quences, and so momentous to the state, which 
is compelled to look to it for its support, nay, 
even for its very existence, is in many respects 

1 See Guibert’s Defense du Sysldme de Guerre Moderne, 
part 4. chap. ii. 
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indifferently attended to, must create wonder, 
and seems explicable only by those incon- 
sistencies which belong to the frailty o our 
nature : I say indifferently, as an expression 
beyond it would diverge from truth; for, what- 
ever may be the patriotick wish to promote im- 
provement in it, the object cannot be viewed 
as totally neglected ; nay, the immense ad- 
vance which has taken place of late years in 
that science, and particularly in its higher 
branches, will almostconfine the artist to shape 
the features already hewn in the block, and 
reduce the labour of the skilful or patient 
hand merely to complete that which is already 
imperfectly, perhaps somewhat confusedly, 
traced out. . 

Thus, for instance, not at a very remote 
period, has the additional appellation of stra- 
tegy,' by restraining the tacticks within their 

3 By strategy, or strategicks, is understood the move- 
ments that take place out of sight; — by tacticks, those 
which occur in the presence of the enemy; thence it is 
obvious, that all the objects included within strategy are 
effected by marches, and executed by the route march ; 
and that the evolutions comprehended under the exercise 

a 2 
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proper limits, restored order where disorder 
prevailed; and, by distinguishing those two 
particular branches of the art, which, though 
unlike, were previously confounded under the 
same denomination, prevented the rules refer- 
ring to the one to be any longer improperly 
brought to bear on the other, or, at least, less 
frequently. Celerity, whose importance is so 
decisive in strategy, is no more obtruded on 
tacticks, the principles of which, within our 
recollection, were almost entirely subverted 
from the shock they received by the injudicious 
application of it; while the rules that direct 
the movements of an army, or particular corps 
in sight, are no longer offered to guide the 
marches when out of sight. Theline of distinc- 
tion drawn between two branches. of the art ob- 
viously different, the errors before derived 
from a defect in the nomenclature, are no 

of the infantry all belong to tacticks. It is in strategick 
that celerity is particularly essential and important; in 
tacticks, as quickness always interferes, more or less, with 
compactness and the firm performance, the degree of 
promptitude in execution is frequently checked by those 
weighty considerations. 
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longer to be dreaded ; — lighted by the torch 
of perspicuity, they can no longer appear but 
' as the results of deficiency. 

In enumerating the various parts that to- 
gether constitute the art of war, strategy first 
presents itself. That branch, which compre- 
hends the marches out of sight, is immediately 
followed by the high tacticks which relate to 
the management of an army in the several 
species of engagements, amongst which that 
distinguished by the denomination of battle 
stands foremost. Those two form the exalted 
portion of the science, of which the inferior 
branches are the tacticks of the infantry, the 
tacticks of the cavalry, the artillery, and the 
science of the engineers, which includes the 
permanent and field fortifications; and, lastly, 
the duties attached to light troops, which offer a 
subdivision in the peculiar evolutions belong- 
ing to those corps, and in their conduct in the 
several expeditions they are engaged in, such as 
reeonnoitring, surprises, &c. which form what 
the French understand by la petite guerre. 

Of those several branches, only the two 
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relating to gunnery and fortification are pro- 
perly cultivated : the rules on which they rest 
have been most carefully investigated, and the 
principles suggested by reasoning, confirmed 
by experience, embodied into a science, are 
submitted to the reflection of the individual 
whose duty reposes on an acquaintance with 
them, and are by him diligently studied; so 
thatnonewithout the knowledge of those rules 
can pretend to the appellation of an artillery 
officer or an engineer : nay, though the un- 
accountable variety which attends the effect 
of the fire-arms seems to reject all regularity, 
and to baffle all endeavour at principle, the 
difficulty, if not entirely obviated, has been 
much removed by the medium average, which 
carefully ascertained, by being equally dis- 
tant from the two extremes, secures against 
considerable deviations, and thus, in a great 
measure, protects the science against the dan- 
gerous uncertainty of chance. It is not, there- 
fore, by walking round a rampart, by taking a 
view of a half-moon, or by going through the 
few evolutions which are performed in the 
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management of ordnance, that the engineer or 
artillery officer conceives his information is to 
be acquired; but it is by a constant application 
to theoretical principles, that directs his con- 
duct and leads him to further researches, that 
he qualifies himself for his duty ; it is by 
blending the dexterity of practice with the cer- 
tainty of science, that he renders himself ade- 
quate to the task he is called upon to perform 
in defence of his king and country ; and were 
he to fail, conscious of having done his utmost, 
free from the reproach of neglect, he soars 
above misfortune, for his honour remains 
unimpeached. 

But how very different to this is it in the 
infantry, in which corps, on appointment, the 
young man, after he has been taught a few 
gripes of the firelock, is admitted in the ranks, 
to go mechanically through a few evolutions ; 
and, besides this,without any further investiga- 
tion, confines his knowledge to the few loose 
thoughts delivered in the mess by those who, 
though older in the service, from being edu- 
cated like himself, are not better 'acquainted 
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with the tacticks of the foot, and to the pur- 
chase of the Rules and Regulations (now 
Field Exercise and Evolutions J, a valuable 
book he seldom or ever reads, and which, 
were he to attempt to peruse, he could, from 
his complete want of information, not properly 
understand, and still less appreciate ; yet the 
young man advances in years, rises in rank, 
and, with his scanty stock, is called to the 
command of the regiment, and there com- 
pelled to instruct others in what he has neg- 
lected himself to become acquainted with. 
Incompetent to judge, still less fit to determine 
upon military topicks, he harbours doubts, 
acts with indecision, and the lives of thousands 
are sacrificed through ignorance, the offspring 
of idleness. 

The picture is strong, but not exaggerated — 
the colours are adapted to the representation; 
the softer pencil might please better, but must 
purchase applause at the dear expense of truth. 
Still, here I cannot conclude, for the matter is 
too weighty to be easily slidden over, and not 
to claim the full benefit of discussion. It is time, 
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indeed, to reclaim the foot from an error that 
has taken so deep a root as to bid defiance to 
the force of argument, and which yet, while 
it sways, will ever debar the infantry from the 
attainment of that degree of knowledge of 
which it is susceptible ; I allude to the idle 
doctrine, that tacticks cannot be taught, as 
well as to the convenient maxim, that theo- 
retical information is of no use, and may be 
supplied always by practice, which alone can 
make the soldier. 

But what practice is here meant? is it the 
practice in the field, or is it the practice on 
the parade ? Is it the knowledge of the chief 
commander and his immediate subordinate 
generals ; or that of the individuals in charge 
of brigades, regiments or companies, which is 
here to be understood? for those objects, widely 
different in themselves, are, on this occasion, 

t 

industriously and wisely enough blended to- 
gether to entangle a position which, without 
the confusion that must result from such an 
arrangement, is not capable to stand the task 
of disquisition. But let us not engage on sjich 
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unfavourable ground, which, merely chosen 
to protract, would never put an end to the 
contest; but, by separating what is unlike, 
and classing the whole under a proper divi- 
sion, by divesting each part of its hetero- 
geneous matter, oppose to each its proper 
arms, and, by the mere weight of reason, de- 
stroy the faint defence that sophistry has 
vainly erected to screen and protect deficiency 
from the victorious power of science. 

It is first to be observed, that of the several 
arts and sciences which embellish our under- 
standing, those which more particularly de- 
pend upon enquiry, and become the results of 
experience, are of a progressive nature, and 
that as such, liable to continual improvement, 
they daily ascend as they go on. But that this 
mode of reasoning ceases to apply to those of 
a less demonstrable description, and which, 
from being more the result of an inward im- 
pulse, possessed by those few who are 
prompted to the sublime, are less docile to 
the curb of rule ; — they rise or fall as the in- 
dividual, blessed with the hidden gift and 
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heavenly ray of genius, appears or disappears. 
Under the latter kind we readily recognise 
poetry, painting, and sculpture ; but can the 
military art be also included in it ? Is our 
present practice not the result of ages, and of 
successive improvement? Some faint connec- 
tion may be retraced, it is true, in the selec- 
tion of the plans and dispositions of the chief 
commander; but, except in those particulars, 

and so far as it relates to him, the remainder 

» 

of the science is the result of rules drawn from 
reasoning supported by experience . 3 Now, if 
this be admitted, the neglecting of those 
principles, and of the concatenation by which 
they are produced and recur, cannot be disre- 
garded with impunity ; since, by leaving to 
hazard that which might have been secured by 
industry, it must at least become exposed to 
the censure of negligence. 

3 This, however, is not peculiar to the military art, as it 
may equally be traced in every other science, in which the 
elevated parts, by leaving the grosser particulars, more 
characteristic to humanity, behind, if 1 may so express 
myself, seem to rise to a higher nature, and in that flight 
to become the link which connects us witji more subtle 
and superior beings. 
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But let us proceed to consider what is 
meant by practice. Is it the few manoeuvres 
which are daily or occasionally rehearsed on 
the parade, most frequently with very little 
reference to service, and where the officers, 
are made to change their pivots according to 
the orders of the day ? or, to be more precise, 
according to the directions contained in the 
existing Regulations. This may give them an 
insight into the manoeuvres which are to be em- 
ployed, and, as far as it regards the individuals 
posted on the flanks of the platoons, and en- 
trusted with theircare, give them aliabitofkeep- 
ing distance, and of covering, — both important 
considerations ; but beyond these nothing can 
be expected from it. Yet, if it be the field which 
is designed by it, the application is still more 
unhappy ; for what opportunity of instruction 
does it offer to an officer i He marches, he is on 
guard, he fights in a cloud of smoke ; but, un- 
less he be on the staff, he sees but little of the 
transactions of the day; and had he time to no- 
tice, and an innate talent to appreciate what 
occurs within his observation, his conclusions 
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would, in all probability, still remain erroneous 
from bis premises being only partial. Be- 
sides, how often are the same occurrences re- 
peated. Do they take place twice in a cam- 
paign, nay, even twice in the several cam- 
paigns that constitute a war ? Still repetition 
is an essential condition of knowledge derived 
from experience. But admitting even the 
possibility that, after two or three campaigns, 
an officer has acquired a certain stock of in- 
formation, what is the stock so obtained other- 
wise than theory? Is not theory in military 
matters the rules deduced from experience? 
and from whose experience ? From those of 
the most celebrated characters ; for it is not 
given to all men to see with the discretion 
here requisite, and still less to discover, with- 
out the friendly aid of the teacher, the latent 
causes that produce the consequences ob- 
served. The stream which runs to the right 
does not always spring from the left, and its 
windings must be known in order to trace the 
original source it flows from. Is not theory 
the practice of ages, whilst practice is the 
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theory of individuals ? and can it reasonably 
be supposed that a single person, whatever 
experience he may possess, and sagacity he 
may be endowed with, will equal the aggre- 
gate knowledge of ages, and of mankind f 
Yet to the defence of so absurd a position is 
the opponent of theory driven to ; and still 
the ridiculous doctrine, sanctioned almost by 
prescription, derives support from those, who 
by their exalted rank and length of service 
give weight to opinion, but, who from their 
having neglected in their younger years to 
search into the secrets of their art, are all 
their lives condemned to a torpid ignorance, 
and perhaps not anxious to see their inferiors 
in a few months acquire a degree of know- 
ledge, which, surpassing the narrow circle of 
their own, would enable them to detect their 
want of capacity, and establish a difference, 
which, contracted as they are in their ideas, 
they are most interested to suppress, so as to 
confine all distinctions within that established 
more favourably for them by rank. For was 
once the voice of talent heard and listened to. 
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and admitted to share its part among the 
military considerations for advancement, the 
additional epaulet, or even the eguilette, de- 
rived from age alone, would make a poof 
amend for the want of science. Unable to 
stand the competition, it would recoil with 
disgrace on its possessor; and while those 
honourable distinctions would stimulate the 
young, and adorn as well as recompence the 
diligent and studious soldier/ whose abilities 
have kept pace with his uniform, they would 
become the badges of shame and infamy to 
those officers, who, from the want of capacity, 
do not come up to them. Like the ass, when 
clad in the lion’s skin, their consequence must 
cease with detection, for once known they 
fall beneath contempt. 

Were it, however, allowed that a practice 
derived from service fully supplies the want 
of theory, as this still requires time, what 
must be expected from the first campaigns, 
and where opposed, to an adversary differ- 
ently situated in this particular ? Will not the 
ascendency he takes at first onset almost fix, 
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and perhaps altogether decide the contest i 

* 

and were it to be alleged that, as this can 
merely apply to the subalterns, the danger ex- 
pressed is not reasonably to be apprehended, 
from the number of experienced officers still 
filling the ranks, as a pacific reign, a long 
discontinuance of hostility, must obviously in- 
clude the whole of an army within the novi- 
tiate, the objection is not removed. But here 
we have an instance that asserts the excellence 
of theory, and sets aside all speculations on 
this head; for, as General Scharnhorst observes, 4 
when the war of 1740 broke out between the 
Austrians and the Prussians, this question was 
put to the test, and the result was most ob- 
vious in behalf of efficacy in the former ; for a 
perusal of those campaigns will soon evince 
how knowledge in the Prussians supplied 
their deficiency in experience, which was al- 
together on the side of the Austrians. 

Were the proposition now, instead of refer- 

4 Scharnhorst, Handbuch fiir.Officiere, preface, vol. i. 
No man saw more service than Marshal Pnysegur ; yet 
see, in his Art of fVar, part 1, chap. ii. how little he thinks 
of practice without theory. 
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ring to the inferior officers, as it has done 
hitherto; to take a higher flight, and bear on 
the chief commander of an army, the result of 
the enquiry will be equally satisfactory ; for if 
it be allowed (which must be admitted), that the 
general character, as well as the particular 
features that constitute the operations of a 
campaign, as well as the disposition of an 
engagement, cannot be contracted within the 
narrow boundaries of certain fixed rules ; 
there are still principles to be kept within 
sight, and which, though occasionally to be 
departed from, it would ever be dangerous to 
allow to escape recollection ; since the case 
itself which constitutes anomaly implies a 
knowledge of the precept, to discriminate the 
time where it may be neglected, as well as 
how far it may be safe to do so, without ex- 
posure to the dangers which the rule is de- 
signed to guard agaipst ; nor can a diligent 
acquaintance with history be prudently 
slighted. Innumerable are the instances to be 
produced, where a deficiency in the know- 
ledge of former facts has led to most fatal 
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repetitions of error, and which, if known of 
recollected, might have saved the destruction 
of armies, nay, of empires ; — how often are the 
same mistakes committed, the same stratagems 
successfully employed ! A battle in Italy was 
gained by SuwarofF on the spot already illus- 
trated by the victory of Hannibal ; and while 
he resorted to the same expedient of the Punic 
warrior, the French general was betrayed 
into the very mistake which Occasioned the 
discomfiture of the Roman consul. The Mar- 
shal Contades repeated at Minden the error 
Tallard had committed at Blenheim (Hoch- 
stad), and almost half the misfortunes that 
have befallen commanders may be traced back 
to the fatal system of division. How frequent 
are the instances of innumerable armies, which 
have been worsted and annihilated by much 
inferior forces, from being successively and 
partially defeated I 

It is remarked by a general officer , 5 that 
some peculiar and uncommon features in tac- 

5 Considiralions *ur l’ Art de la Guerre, par le Baron 
Rogniat, note 17. 
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ticks generally secure the series of brilliant 
successes which attend eminent military charac- 
ters. This remark, if true, will account for 
their early triuuiphs, and less rapid progress 
in the more advanced part of their career; a 
circumstance which almost uniformly accom- 
panies the lives of all the great captains, and 
which, by the bye, is not very favourable to 
the sentiment of advantage acquired by prac- 
tice ; for, if it were so, as their ideas would 
continually expand by experience, they would 
grow more formidable as they grew older, and 
every succeeding campaign would present 
more splendid achievements than the pre- 
ceding. Yet we do not observe the progression 
keep pace with maturity ; and, far from in- 
dulging the flattering prospect, we see the 
laurels gathered in youth submitting to the 
painful tribute of nature, and tarnished with 
age. Prince Maurice of Nassau, Spinola, Han- 
nibal, Mark Anthony, Charles the Fifth, 
Charles the Twelfth, as well as Buonaparte, 
are amongst other conspicuousillustrations that 

might be adduced in behalf of the sentiment 

b 2 
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expressed ; and if less unsuccessful than those 
enumerated, we may still retrace the fatal 
stroke of time in the lattercampaigns ofPrince 
Eugene,® as well as the great Frederick ; and 
notwithstanding, that victory constantly at- 
tended the triumphant chariotof Marlborough, 
the goddess in the latter part was evidently 
more sparing of her gifts. How trifling must 
appear the bloody battle of Malplaquet, when 
compared with the splendid days of Blenheim 
and liamillies! — how widely different are the 
insignificant results that followed the first- 
named, with the immense conquests that at- 
tended the two last mentioned ! and was not 
the first march of that great man, from the 
Low Countries to Bavaria, and his junction 
with Prince Eugene, which saved Germany, 
the most splendid deed of arms of the British 

* Prince Eugene, after his defeat at Denain, and the un- 
successful campaign that followed it, was fortunate against 
the Turks. But he seemed to have lost much of his vigour 
in 1733, where, opposed to the French, he allowed Phi- 
lipsburg to be taken in sight of the Austrian army. It 
was said at the time, that the Imperialists were no longer 
commanded by the Prince, but by his shadow, “ 1' ombre 
d’ Eugene.” - , . . 
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warrior ? With the rapidity of lightning he 
moves his columns, overturns all that attempts 
to obtrude his passage, and, like the thunder- 
bolt that changes the atmosphere, his union 
with Eugene altered the state of the war, and 
turned the scales that were already leaning to 
France. It was then that Europe witnessed 
with amazement two heroes, who, forgetting 
all private considerations, to pursue the pub- 
lic good, and who, fearless of decreasing their 
putation by dividing the glory that attended 
their skilful combinations, enhanced their 
fame by an example of concord which stands 
unparalleled in the annals of the world. 
But in descanting with pleasure on an 
event so flattering to the feelings of hu- 
manity, I have suspended the narrative, and 
left the subject of discussion, to which it 
is time to return. What experience had the 
Prince of Conde, when, at the age of 22 
years, he gained the battle of Rocroy? As 
to Spinola, he had none, when he took the 
command of the troops in the Netherlands. 7 

7 Major Donkin’s Military Collections. 
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Frederick the Second had never been in the 
field, when he led the Prussians through the 
victorious campaign of 1741 ; and if Buona- 
parte had served in an inferior capacity before 
he assumed the chief direction of the army 
of Italy, where he performed such deeds 
as nearly fixed for 20 years the destiny of 
Europe, his services were trifling, and confined, 
I believe, to the siege of Toulon. As to 
Moreau, he was quite a novice to the active 
part of the profession; but he had three years of 
incessant study to guide his conduct : and al- 
though the Duke of Wellington had been em- 
ployed in India, and by his amazing vic- 
tories had foretold his country what it had a 
right to expect, the European warfare was 
new to him, when the guns in the Park an- 
nounced the brilliant contest of Vimiere, as 
well as the unexpected expedition to Oporto ; 
which latter, had his orders been truly fol- 
lowed up, would even then, and at so early a 
period of the war, have compelled a whole 
French division to surrender ;® a division com- 

8 Nothing, perhaps, displays so much the military skill 
of the Duke of Wellington, as the attack upon Oporto, 
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mantled by whom “t by Soult, a marshal whose 
military reputation stands unimpeached. 

How it comes to pass that inefficiency in 
professional knowledge, a notion so incap- 
able of standing the test of reason, so dis- 
countenanced by experience, and the false-*- 
hood of which may be retraced in almost 
every page of the historian, has been grafted 

which, had (he pass of Ruivaes, near Salamonde, been oc- 
cupied in time, would have compelled Marshal Soult and 
his whole division to lay down their arms, and to surrender 
themselves prisoners; a fact which is partly admitted by 
CountNaylies, ( M6moires sur la Guerre d’Espagne, livre 
ii.) and clearly observed, from the great difficulty the Mar- 
shal experienced,! in extricating his troops from the critical 
position in which he had placed them. As this was mani- 
festly owing to the French commander’s undervaluing the 
superior talent of the British general to whom he was now 
opposed, it evidently shews, how superior the Duke was 
in military affairs to those who had preceded him in the 
command of the Peninsula. The Count Naylies was an 
officer under Soult, and consequently an eye-witness; his 
testimony is, therefore, particularly satisfactory. Besides 
this attack of Oporto, what the author relates respecting 
the retreat of General Moore, the general insurrection 
which took place in Galicia, after the departure of the 
British troops, and the precarious situation in which be 
describes the French armies to have been in that province, 
after the British had embarked, are all circumstances well 
deserving the attention of the reflecting reader. 
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on the profession, and has grown to such a 
magnitude as to shade ignorance from the 
reproach to which, without this factitious 
shelter of prejudice, it must stand exposed, 
must seem inexplicable, were it not satisfac- 
torily accounted for in the restriction to the 
twofold means of seniority and friendship, 
that alone lead to preferment; and in the 
obligation of theoretical acquaintance not 
being insisted on, as few will be prompted to 
industry, where it is not enforced as imme- 
diately necessary, and where, not being essen- 
tial to their advancement, it will much inter- 
fere with their pleasures. 

That where a science is in so great disre- 
pute, little will be thought of the productions 
which attempt to elucidate it, and still less so 
of those persons who waste their time in the 
undertaking, are consequences too natural to 
excite surprise. It is observed by Count 
Guibert, 9 that the Chevalier De Folard never 
rose higher than a colonel, and that as such 

9 Guibert’s Defense du Sysleme de Guerre, part 1. 
chap. i. 1 
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lie was even never employed in the field ; 
still, in the unsuccessful campaigns of the 
Spanish Succession War, when the French 
monarchy was shaken by the victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough, his counsels were 
called for. But was Count Guibert himself 
more fortunate 1 — His early works, which ele- 
vated him to the rankpf a colonel, awakened, 
with his promotion, the hatred of envy, and 
this judicious writer and most worthy man, 
while he was solicited by his king to redress 
the errors which had crept into the military 
system ; while he was sacrificing his time and 
his repose, to employ the great talents he 
was endowed with in the service of his country, 
was slandered by most malicious reports, that 
were industriously spread to raise a general 
clamour against him. The chief compiler of 
the French Reglement, still in use, a work, 
therefore, that remained stationary both under 
a revolution, whose fundamental principle 
was to leave nothing unaltered, as well as 
under .the military sway of a warrior, whose 
will was law, and by whom no great defect 
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could have been overlooked, nor great im- 
provement be neglected, he, the Count 
Guibert, was represented as the enemy of 
France. 10 Marshal Puysegur delayed the 
publication of his military compositions till 
after his death, and I blush to have to add, 
that his son, in presenting them to the public, 
explains his father’s motives of delay by his 
apprehension of professional disadvantages; 
nor was Marshal Feuquieres ever employed, 
after his sentiments, since published in his 
Memoirs, were known ; and thereby, to gratify 
the hatred of a few individuals, France 
was deprived of an officer of considerable 
merit the best partisan of the kingdom, at the 
very time it was the most in want of able men, 
and when the daily messengers were filling the 
palace of Versailles with the mournful tales 
of fresh disasters. 

/ 

Sill how much the military treatises pro- 
moted the advancement of ' the art of war, and 
how much they assisted to develope the chaos 

19 Vol. V. of his (Euvreg Militaires. (See Utter part of 
his Subdivision Ginirale du Code, what he says, and the 
letter of M. Leveueur to him).- 
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in which it was left after the destruction of 
the Roman empire, and in which it remained 
for centuries, till the skilful hand hurried the 
tardy progress of time, is apparent. A perusal 
of the life and the works of the great Frederick 
will clearly evince the benefit he derived from 
the lessons of Folard and the Marshal Saxe. 
How far he owed to the first, and to Vegetius 
the suggestion of the oblique order, the chief 
ornament of his tacticks, and to which he was 
indebted for his most brilliant victories, I 
leave to the impartial reader to determine. 
Those writers, it is true, merely produced the 
raw materials, and it required the masterly 
hand of the great monarch to weave the pride 
of the art; but their original merit cannot 
be refused, and the great share they lay a 
claim to cannot be disputed without injustice. 
Has not every department, that constitutes 
an army, derived information from the pen 
of Tempelhoff? And if his details of provn 
sions, and the accumulation of embarrassments 
he presents as concomitant to the removal of 
the troops, though just, and most ably drawn 
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up, have sometimes le<l to caution beyond the 
mark of necessity, and thereby, by fettering 
the hands of the commander, betrayed into 
feeble measures, the principles are still true, 
and no blame can be imputed to him for their 
having been misunderstood ; while be de- 
scribed the transactions of the Seven Years’ 
War, he laid the foundation of the high tac- 
ticks; and if the fabric was left unfinished, 
the work was still much advanced ; no part 
of the science was left untouched or unim- 
proved. Nay, may not the early reading of 
Lloyd have considerably contributed to the 
first successes of Buonaparte ? At least, may 
it not have given a cast to the thoughts of 
that skilful commander, the developement 
of which produced the general features that 
distinguish his operations? and are not the 
precise delineations of Frederick’s strategyand 
tacticks, his comparison with those of Buona- 
parte, the peculiar character that belongs to 
the latter; the fatal consequences that at- 
tend the division of forces, (an error so fre- 
quently repeated, and always so fatal in its 
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results), are not all these and many others 
that I could produce, gifts we in gratitude 
owe to the Baron de Jomini? But let us, as 
the bees, in sucking the flower, merely con- 
fine ourselves to what may produce the honey 
and the wax, for if we are not on our guard 
against indiscriminately adding to the useful 
what is not so, and which may even turn dan- 
gerous, no trifling punishment awaits our in- 
discretion. I cannot help ascribing, in a 
great measure, to Colonel Bulow the dreadful 
consequences that follower! the Battle of Jena; 
and to the publication of his book, much 
read at the time, but now entirely forgotten, 
the fatal mistake which betrayed his country- 
men into the error of an eccentrick retreat, the 
results of which are too well known to be dwelt 
upon . 11 But this remark, far from enfeebling, 
enhances the importance of study; for if it be 

11 The eccentrick retreat of the Prussians, after the 
Battle of Jena, was not improbably owing to the work of 
Bulow, in which this mode of withdrawing a worsted 
force is strongly urged as preferable. This error Bulow 
took from Lloyd, in whose works this mistaken theory 
respecting retreats is equally recommended. 
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true, that the promulgation of military precepts 
becomes beneficial or dangerous as they rest 
on truth, or are derived from an erroneous con- 
ception, and that they become of such conse- 
quence as to occasion the pre-eminence or 
dovvnfal of states, their contemplation cannot 
be without solicitude. The microscopical 
glass must be applied to discern with a cautious 
eye the pure part that may add to the treasure 
from the false grain that might corrupt it ; and 
can a matter whose influence is so momen- 
tous, and which requires so great a scrutiny, 
ever fall within the neglect of indifference ? 

Cato, the ancient, who had commanded 
armies, and, who had, by his successes, while 
at the head of the legions, chiefly contributed 
to the subjection of Spain, conceived that the 
commonwealth was more indebted to him for 
his military compositions, of which the bene- 
fits were everlasting, than for his victories, of 
which the advantages were merely temporary. 1 * 
And when we reflect on the decided superiority 
which professional information bestows on its 
** Vegelim de Be Militari. 
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possessors, as well as the wide space that se- 
parates the uninformed from the skilful, and 
advert to the constant re-action which the 
conduct of individuals has on the general 
operations, that, always influenced, are fre- 
quently decided by them, the sentiment, 
however new, cannot excite surprise, and 
may well be retraced to the illustrious Roman, 
whose rectitude of judgment has raised his 
name, with those of Solomon and Socrates, as 
synonymous with wisdom. 

As we have touched on the slight influence 
which skill in general has, apparently, in 
military advancement, it is but fair we should 
explain ourselves. That several considera- 
tions may prompt a government to listen to 
the recommendations of certain individuals, 
cau neither be viewed as unjust nor dangerous ; 
since policy must frequently, and gratitude 
may sometimes, point out a necessity for it. To 
take all the means out of the hands of an ad- 
ministration which can promote its views, is 
to display little knowledge in human affairs, 
as, by decreasing the number of springs, it 
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must at least obstruct the easy motion, if not 
altogether destroy the machinery of the state, 
and compel the authorities to drive instead of 
leading mankind. Mistaken economy and 
most pure motives inaj mislead the well in- 
tentioned ; and envy, under the cloak of pa- 
triotism, may prompt the ambitious to inveigli 
and declaim against the operations of favour. 
But let it be remembered that* in all pro- 
fessions immediately emanating from govern- 

\ 

ment, whatever may be its form, some persons 
must be led by the hand of friendship, and he 
who cannot suffer a few (for their numbers 
must still be limited, and it is merely required 
to be so,) to rise for the political support 
of his country, can but vainly pretend to have 
its welfare at heart. Nor can the more rapid 
promotion of a few be ever attended with much 
inconvenience, as it then still rests between 
the merit of the candidates, and whether in 
military capacity, the one preferred is above 
or below his less fortunatd opponent; nay, 
unless his merit be conspicuous, and he rise 
very prominent amongst his equals, it little 
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matters who fills the subordinate situations. 1 ’ 
As to the regular rotation by seniority, the 

13 Purchase is a measure frequently inveighed against, 
particularly by those who, debarred of the advantage 
of fortune, view it as an obstacle to their advancement. 
How much they are mistaken in this, a comparison be- 
twixt the corps in which purchase is sanctioned, and those 
in which the sale of commissions is not allowed, will soon 
satisfy, as it will convince them, that from a natural conse- 
quence attending this practice, and by the constant removal' 
of senior officers, it draws every individual at an earlier pe- 
riod to the top of his rank ; and that hence the purchase be- 
comes even favourable to the person who can merely obtain 
his promotion by the regular succession. As General Buona- 
parte, in his Memoirs, ( reply to Rogniat,) amongst his ob- 
jections to the British Military Establishment, has named the 
purchase, it may not be useless to explain, that, in a govern- 
ment in which the nobility is, as in England, confined 
to the title, and does not, as in most of the European 
countries, run in the blood, as the body of officers cannot 
chiefly consist of the younger sons of the peers, and 
much less, as it was formerly the case in some countries, 
be exclusively confined to the privileged families, some 
allurement must be presented to induce the second 
aristocracy, that of wealth, to enter into the military 
profession. It cannot be an object of indifference to the 
state, whether its officers are, or are not interested in its 
welfare ; where the greater majority of those employed 
are indifferent towards it, and not by private motives con- 
nected with its prosperity, it must weaken confidence. 
How much the necessity for purchase will be felt, notwith- 
standing all that is alleged against it, in those armies in 
which the nomination, formerly confined to the nobles, has 
lately been extended to all the classes of the community, 
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method is so natural, as immediately to offer 
itself, and so consistent with justice, that, for 
a general course and foundation of military 
preferment, no better expedient can be devised; 
but that where talent is eminent, where supe- 
riority is decisive, it should, when not parti- 
cularly befriended, on a level with the crowd, 
be reduced to the protracted advancement 
of a regular promotion, it must damp all 
industry; nay, by the inference of neglect, 
which accompanies so injudicious a measure, 
must it not deter numbers from bestowing 
attention to study? and prove most injurious 
to the state, by depriving it of the exertions of 
those whose exaltation in rank would redound 
the most to its benefit? 

In enumerating the various means that 
might, or ought to, lead forward to military 
preferment, of another description of claimants 
it still remains to speak; I allude to those 
soldiers who derive their title to advancement 

time will unfold. As to the purchase, when considered in 
a military point of view, the several years of service re- 
quired to sanction the candidate to obtain the several 
ranks, places it beyond the power of censure. 
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from their conduct in the field ; for although 
chance directed the corps which were to be 
employed in a campaign, and that when so 
duty compelled the persons attached to them 
to follow their standards ; as to investigate 
into the causes of a benefit received, may with 
reason be deemed the first step that leads to- 
wards ingratitude, a debt is contracted to the 
man, who bravely exposes his life for the de- 
fence of the country; and that accumulation of 
exposure on service countenances and en- 
hances his claims, is a position the justice of 
which I feel inclined to support. Still it must 
be allowed, that so far as it refers to the dan- 
ger incurred and the physical strength, no 
difference can be traced between the general 
and the private; it is, therefore, the unequal 
duty performed, and the manner in which it 
has been accomplished, that alone can influ- 
ence the scale of pretension ; thus considered, 
the fearless officer, whatever may be his bodily 
endeavour, may still fall short of the task, 
and, by filling the place of one better informed, 

his presence might even have been injurious 

c 2 
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to tlie army. — It was a subordinate officer of 
the Austrian light troops , 14 who, by barri- 
cading the bridge at Arcole, without receiving 
any orders to that effect, chiefly promoted 
that bloody action, in which the French, 
though ultimately victorious, were at first 
repeatedly repulsed, and sustained a consi- 
derable loss of men. Here the Victor of Italy 
was arrested in his career by the happy 
thought of a captain; and had a more active 
officer, perhaps, pursued the French, when 
driven off, or had the additional idea occurred, 
the campaign might possibly have terminated 
by his capture; for Buonaparte, wounded, 
was left to the rear of the Austrian light troops. 

I single out this instance, so strong to the 
purpose, among the multitude that might be 
produced, and which, if collected from the 
memorials of the preceding ages and nar- 
rations of war, would swell into a consi- 
derable volume ; 15 and though in the collection 

14 Jotnini Suite du Trait6 des grandes Operations 
Miliiaires, vol. 8, chap, xxxiv. Battle of Arcole. 

15 Some years ago, a field officer, who could go through 
the regular course of *n inspection, was considered a 
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of those transactions the greater part would 
chiefly bear on the conduct of the chief com- 
manders, whose errors are generally too mo- 
mentous to remain within the power of 
inferiors to redress, and too decisive not to 
carry immediate punishment, still in a more 
humble proportion, and according to their 
rank, may the acquired knowledge and pos- 
sessed degree of sagacity in inferior officers 
tell, and bear their share in the event of the 
day. Nothing is trifling in the field, where 
every mistake, if detected, is immediately 
taken advantage of by the foe, and when so, 
is most frequently irreparable ; and where the 
least deviation from principle must lead to a 
series of misfortunes, the effects of which are 
no less than the destruction of empires, whose 

clever man ; could he, besides those manoeuvres, imme- 
diately directed, perform some of the movements not 
selected for a review, he was looked upon as an officer of 
great ability; as to a captain who could go through the 
eighteen manceuvres, he was considered a prodigy; how- 
ever, in honour of those latter, it must be said, that they 
were seldom permitted to try their skill with the battalion, 
as the field-officers were not over-anxious to give them an 
opportunity of doing so. 
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very being, no less than the security of pro- 
perty in the individual, and peaceable com- 
forts which the inhabitant enjoys, all princi- 
pally rest on the military and naval establish- 
ments. 

Under the plausible name of philosophy* 
the mask of philanthropy, or even the more 
imposing character of religion, let the assertion 
be denied, will not the voice of truth for ever 
proclaim, that it is to the soldier, that it is 
to the sailor, that, even under the blessings of 
peace, the inhabitant, whatever may be his 
profession or condition, owes the very quiet 
and comfort he delights in I What would be- 
come of commerce without the navy I Who 
would venture on the ocean without its pro*- 
tection? And are the very vessels moored in 
the docks, and the half-pay list of those gallant 
tars, ready to step on board, and to give up 
their domestic concerns, to draw their swords 
at the call of their country, not in themselves 
sufficient to deter the rapacious from enlisting 
into the lucrative vocation of pirate, from the 
dread 6f punishment, and the impossibility of 
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escape 1 And is it not the same on the land 
as it is on the sea ? What safety of possession, 
or safety even for one’s very life, would there 
be without those regiments, which, ready to 
march at the appeal of the magistrates, are 
always prepared to encounter the audacious 
man who openly acts in defiance of the law. 

It is to the army we chiefly owe the dis- 
tinctive feature, that characterizes the present 
state of society from those of the ancients and 
middle ages ; it has subdued the great, it has 
enforced justice ; by its very presence it pre- 
vents the factious from disturbing the peace ; 
and yet, by some reviled, it is made the bugbear 
of liberty. Like the tales of the giants, told 
to frighten the children, the danger is imagi- 
nary, and well known to be so; but it serves 
its purpose, to lull the too credulous multi- 
tude in the desired measures: — like the monks 
of La Trappe, they are made to dig their own 
graves; but they are not, like the brothers, 
aware of the mischief in which they are en- 
gaged. But let the question be fairly ex- 
amined ; for, capable of standing the test of 
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inquiry, like coral, it derives lustre from ex- 
posure, and it will be found, that it is to the 
army, the shopkeeper in his shop, the banker 
in his office, the merchant in his counting- 
house, no less than the judge on the bench, 
and the minister in the cabinet, are indebted 
for the free exercise of their calling ; — that it 
is is to the armed force, the churchman, as well 
as the sectary, owes his freedom of conscience; 
and that it is to the blood-stained warriors 
the Friendly Society itself may look for 
the undisturbed repetition of its inoffensive 
meetings, in which all hostilities are con- 
demned, and the very military profession in- 
cluded in the list of sins; but which all true 
soldiers yet respect, excuse the errors, and 
perhaps applaud the benevolent intention. 
That again, it is to those slaves, those butchers 
(as he is pleased to denominate them), the dis- 
appointed writer, who throws his lampoons 
against the military establishment, may re- 
turn his thanks for the very liberty which 
he abuses, and the peace and happiness his 
garret may yet afford, if his morose temper and 
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artificial strain of sentiment still leave him 
enough of man, not entirely to have extin- 
guished in him those benevolent feelings, the 
gift of the Creator, the greatest blessing, the 
pride, as well as the chief ornament of our 
nature. 

I 

But, in reverting once more to tactical 
writings, it must be admitted, that a circum- 
stance, which has particularly operated to 
depreciate the use and merit of military works, 
and which is peculiar to our army, is the 
numberless productions with which the pub- 
lick was burthened, in illustration of the Nine- 
teen Manoeuvres; an.d which as soon as the 
Rules and Regulations of 1792, had been 
promulgated, and the selected movements to 
be performed at a review known, were pro- 
duced for several years in a rapidity of suc- 
cession which the most important and exalted 
subject can hardly boast of. Yet, as the 
whole of the instructions contained in those 
books related merely to the position of the 
captains, subalterns, & c, down to the drum- 
mers, and was designed to apprize them only 
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when they were to move to the right, or 
to the left ; to turn about, or to take a pace 
to the front; and the puerile detail was 
delivered without any further information, 
and without any reference to the principles 
of the science, knowledge dwindled into a 
contemptible mechanism, and a trifling part 
was mistaken for the whole. Those compo- 
sitions, truly calculated to cramp the mind of 
the young soldier, were evidently of a nature 
to give a false drift to his studies, and to waste 
the time of the diligent, who, deceived by the 
false boundaries, was condemned to walk 
continually over the same path; similar to 
those Chinese geographers, who, in drawing 
the earth as a square, had filled the centre 
with their empire, and left bul an insignificant 
part of the four corners to represent the rest 
of the world ; he looked upon himself as a 
most consummate master, when, in reality, 
he was involved in the grossest ignorance. 
Nor was the evil here easily remedied, as the 
mistaken sentiment was so general, so rivetted, 
and had so effectually superseded all en- 
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deavours at theoretical skill, that no produc- 
tion of a different kind, as far as I am aware, 
was at the time presented. In such a state of 
degradation, it can excite no wonder to hear 
the idle remarks, not always undesignedly ad- 
vanced, but still more frequently unguardedly 
repeated, that no advantage can be derived 
from the perusal of military works ; that no- 
thing is necessary beyond the Regulations ; 
and, finally, that nothing new can be pro- 
duced in military matters . 14 

But let us carefully examine each of these 
objections separately ; let us give them a fair 
chance to vindicate the truth of their assertions; 
but if unable to stand their ground, let them be 

16 When I presented the British Drill to a general of 
considerable reputation, and whom I highly honour, he 
observed very civilly to me, that, notwithstanding the 
merit the work probably possessed, he could not conceive 
the utility of any book on the subject of discipline beyond 
the regulations: a perusal of the British Drill will soon 
convince the reader of the contrary; but such had been 
the degenerated state of military productions, all merely 
reverting to the eighteen movements selected for a review, 
that the suggestion, how singular soever it may appear, 
did not strike me as extraordinary at the time. 
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condemned to oblivion, nor any longer disturb 
the speculative or laborious, who attempts 
to ascend the temple of science, by arrest- 
ing his progress, and directing him to the 
abyss of error. They are the last ramparts that 
still screen the idle and the gay ; and as such, 
let us attempt to level them to the ground; 
for, if once left exposed to publick view, who 
is the officer, who is the man of honour, who 
will openly lie under the stigma of pro- 
fessional deficiency ? 

As to the first, that no benefit can be de- 
rived from the perusal of military treatises, it 
will be sufficient to read a single work to be 

F 

convinced of the contrary, and why should 
the military art be the only one in whiclr an 
acquaintance with its principles, is not pro- 
fitable, is it because the Rules imply habit in 
their application ? But is this peculiar to it? 
What science reposes alone on established 
precepts ? And do not practice and experience 
play their part in all of them. In every 
branch of the medical line is that information 
derived from daily repetition less essential 
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than to the soldier, yet does it follow hence, 
that study is of no avail 1 Are not the produc- 
tions that constantly enrich the art of healing, 
sought after with avidity by its most skilful 
practitioners ? Does the study of the law alone 
constitute theknowledge of the counsellor, and 
is a frequency at the bar not indispensable to 
him ; — yet would Blackstone have neglected 
the examination of the smallest pamphlet, 
much less the perusal of a book that treated on 
jurisprudence? But leaving those remote in- 
stances, to return within the precincts of our 
present contemplation, and render the paral- 
lel more striking by a more striking analogy; 
are not the engineers and artilleiy officers in- 
debted also to the aid obtained from habit, 
but is their scientifick acquaintance, therefore 
slighted; and are the Rules of Vauban and 
Coehorn, as well as the laws that point out the 
effect of ordnance, not present to their mind, 
as a safe criterion to which they constantly 
refer, to guide their experience ? But it is time 
toconclude a subject, which, too plain in itself, 
would be enfeebled if dwelt upon, and which 
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further demonstration would expose to the 
reflection cast upon the armour of Achilles, — 
a superfluous endeavour to defend that which 
is already invulnerable. 

As to the second consideration, that the 
orders issued by authority must supply all 
tactical instructions, the thought is so super- 
ficial, so distant from what really is the case, 
that it is truly inconceivable how officers any 
way acquainted with the military science can 
hold such language. The Rules and Re- 
gulations, as well as the foreign Reglements, 
or the present Field Exercise and Evolu- 
tions, are codes of instructions, a series of 
general orders relative to an army, to point 
out the inodes of execution for the per- 
formance of the movements to be used in it. 
That an entire acquiescence should be had to 
what is therein contained, and the spirit of in- 
novation should be mostcarefully repressed, are 
premises which no soldier any way impressed 
with the principles of his art, and with the 
great importance of unity, will ever feel in- 
clined to question; but were such a work 
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designed to contain all tactical informa- 
tion, and to supersede all other produc- 
tions of the kind, twenty volumes would 
scarcely suffice to contain the matter — a con- 
venient treatise, indeed, to carry about. Yet 
who will attempt to deny, that the various 
branches that constitute the knowledge of the 
soldier, could well be contracted within a 
smaller bulk. Those new Omars with the 
Koran in one hand and the torch in the 
other, are willing to destroy the superfluous 
or dangerous materials, but like the tale 
itself I am alluding to, it is too ridiculous to 
enforce belief; 17 and where the inutility of 
military works is ever expressed, it must be in 
jest, or harbour some latent consideration not 
willingly avowed; besides the familiar ac- 
quaintance with the structure of a single sys- 
tem will never give proficiency in a science, 
and the various sentiments delivered, the con- 
troversies and arguments the different topicks 

17 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
where that judicious writer expresses great doubts 
respecting the pretended destruction of the Alexandrian 
library, as well as of the merit of the books deposited in it. 
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of discussion produced, must be known, 
and well known, before a man is capable 
to discriminate, and select with judgment; 
nay, erroneous opinions that have suspended 
decision, and have been ably supported, 
though they have given way to the ster- 
ling weight of truth, and are obliterated, 
must not entirely be neglected ; for their 
acquaintance will guard against future intru- 
sion, and assist to detect the disguise under 
which they may still venture to surprise and 
obtain admission. Where the foundations are 
not solidly laid, what can be expected from 
the superstructure % and where knowledge is 
not the result of principles deduced from rea- 
soning, no stability can be expected, and no 
position defended, as the lesson of to-day may 
always be overturned by the story of to-mor- 
row. May no this want of sufficient enquiry 
acountfor the indecision, that, in many respects, 
prevails in the European armies, which, as if 
dependent upon one another, adopt, reject, 
and readmit the same object almost in 
unison to please the fancy of the day ; thus 
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the lance, the queen of the cavalry aritta, as 
Montecuculi describes it, was ignominiously 
dismissed ; but has very lately recovered its 
rank amongst the weapons of the horse . 18 The 
firing by ranks, disused on the abolition of 

3 t , 

the pikes, was re-adopted in the late wars by 
the: Austrians, and received by the French; 
and may not this want of solid instruction like- 
wise account for those ridiculous trials, that 
disgrace the parade-ground, as a preparatory 
for the second campaigns ? 19 And where the 
fatality of the preceding year, owing to the 
inability of the general or deficiency in dis- 
cipline, is, from national pride and other con- 
siderations, ascribed to the system, the poor 
system must suffer for all. Have we not seen, in 
thebegianing of the revolutionary war, German 

18 (Montecuculi’s Memoir*}. Those lancers, or hulans, 
■the name they formerly went by, were, after a lapse 
of time, again introduced in France by Marshal Saxe, 
who had appreciated their merit in Poland. During the 
late wars, they have been generally received in the 
principal armies; in Britain, the 9th, 12th, 16th, 17th, and 
23rd light dragoons, have been successively made lancers. 

19 Where Guibert speaks of the useless trials made, as a 
preliminary, to secure better success in a second campaign. 
(Esmi g6n6ral de Taclique, voi. I. — Infanterie, chap.iv.) 

cl 
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tacticks cried up to the skies, nothing spoken of 
but German discipline, German steadiness, Ger- 
man precision Yet when, from an inferiority 
in their chiefs, those well-trained soldiers were 
worsted by far inferior troops, but better com- 
manded, and supported by a better directed 
artillery, their whole system was turned into 
ridicule; steadiness, compactness, was laughed 
at ; and, as if the destruction of regularity in 
the infantry performance, and a few minutes 
gained in a tactical movement, could supply 
the deficiency of a faulty and protracted stra- 
tegical operation, every hope was entertained 
from the men that were exercised in a run.*'. It 

10 Es say on the Military Policy and Institutions of 
the British Empire, by C. W. Pasley, Colonel of the 
Royal Engineers, chap. viii. 

*• Unless It be for pre-occupation or rapidly to form 
from battalion column into line, or again from line into mass, 
nseithar of those two formations become momentarily pre- 
ferable, there are but very few cases, indeed, which, in 
taciicks, demand a more accelerated pace than the qniok 
step: whenever the latter can be resorted to without 
immediate danger, it is always preferable. It must be 
ever remembered, that steadiness in the individuals, and 
eopipaotness and solidity in the body colleoted, are the 
grdat criteria of the infantry ; and that those prominent 
qualifications must suffer in proportion as the troops are 
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was at that time the conduct of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York was particularly 
conspicuous. Aware of the impending danger, 
which was threatening to overwhelm the ad- 
mirable system,whose introduction he had him- 
self so much promoted, but conscious also of 
the source from which the evil sprung, he 
did not venture to stem abruptly the torrent, 
whose water, though insalubrious, was still 

more rapidly moved. Is it not true again, that it is in 
proportion as the men are obedient, silent, and kept cool in 
action, that they can be trusted, and can be considered as 
soldiers; and that, in proportion as they loose those essen- 
tial qualifications, by being hurried .and over-heated, they 
degenerate into a mob ? This apparent contradiction be- 
twixt the immediate advantage derived from a more 
regular performance, and the occasional necessity for 
greater despatch, has not a little perplexed the tacticians 
of late years, and I fear it has led many into a great error. 
How far the object of quickness, when of moment, (the 
only time it is ever admissible,) can be attended to, without 
infringing on the more orderly execution, will be seen in 
the following, where the new mode proposed for the 
exercise will enable the additional rapidity, where requisite, 
to be obtained without intrusion on discipline, and without 
unfavourably influencing the individual In his more regur 
lar performance, a consideration in itself sufficient to 
recommend the suggestion, was not the reconciling of 
the manner of operating on the parade to that in the field 
a still stronger motive to countenance if. 

il 2 
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palatable ami perhaps not without benefit at 
the time, under Hie despondency that was pre- 
vailing; and which it would, therefore, have 
been at least imprudent, if not dangerous; 
to stop too suddenly. He, consequently, did 
not interrupt its course; but by the issue 
of timely instructions, he insensibly re- 
called the mind to the true principles ; and 
while he willingly lent his influence to obtain 
His Majesty’s command to alter the manual 
and platoon exercise,'* he with a firm hand 
confirmed the Rules promulgated for the 
movements, in which no amelioration was at 
the time discernible.*' Britain contracted a 
double debt to her commander in chief ; for be 
preserved the wise combination he had him- 

M Book of Manual and Platoon Exercise. 

** His Royal Highness has since conceived that some alte- 
rations in the system were admissible, and having obtained 
His Majesty’s consent, Major General Sir Henry Torrens 
was entrusted with the important task of improving It. As 
regulations for the field exercise and evolutions of an 
army, the work he produced is' evidently more concise', 
better arranged, as well as more Explicit than the rules ' 
and regulations of 1792. That many Of the movements'' 
have also been improved, the notes in the course of the'’ 
work relative to those alterations will fully prove. 
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self principally assisted to establish, and yet 
was the service not debarred of any innovation 
that was favourable ; but such a precision de- 
mands more than superficial knowledge; it 
stamps the master of the art. And what is here 
obvious in His Royal Highness, is no less so 
in the Vanquisher of Waterloo. Little dazzled 
by the prosperity of Buonaparte, while lie 
admired his genius, he detected his mistakes, 
and avoided them. Impressed with the 
thought that the destiny of war could not 
rest on anomalies, but was better secured 
.within the precincts of the science, he brought 
the strategy and high tactieks back to their 
former boundaries ; Sir Arthur Wellesley, by 
not following blindly the fashionable war- 
fare of Buonaparte, finally eclipsed his most 
brilliant deed of arms in the still more splen- 
did achievements of the Duke of Wellington. 
•But enough is said to convince those suscep- 
tible of conviction, and for those who are still 
determined to resist, let them waste their day's 
in puerile sports, the only ones they are fit to 

pursue; and if, in turn, their promotion runs 
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on a parallel with that of their industrious 
comrades, who, not inclined to sacrifice their 
honour nor the life of their fellow soldiers, 
diligently employ their leisure hours to qualify 
themselves for the part they are called on to 
act, though they may indulge the propensity 
without the immediate risk of incurring any 
visible disadvantage, the evil may, and must 
be felt; but if so, it is not they alone who 
will feel it. - 

As to the third objection, that nothing new 
can be produced ; if by this it is understood, 
that nothing very different from what ia 
already known, is to be brought forward, 
some truth belongs to the assertion ; but 
why this is to militate more against military 
than any other kind of new productions, is 
not so readily explained. The series of events 
that constitutes the annals of England, was 
known before the pen of the immortal Hume 
was ever employed to retrace its history. 
The new treatises on geometry, algebra, and 
every branch of the mathematicks, — the new 
volumes designed to illustrate architecture. 
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navigation, &c. are chiefly compelled to re- 
produce what has already been mentioned in 
those preceding ; yet, as far as I remember, 
they have never incurred the reproach of re- 
petition ; the want of new materials, as far as 
I know, is never cast as a fault upon them ; 
and is the variety a work admits of in its 
arrangement, the different modes of presenting 
the matter, of no consideration; is the dissimi- 
lar feature it exhibits not alone sufficient to 
give it a new character? Does TempelhofPs 
Seven Years’ War supply the Seven Years’ 
War of Lloyd’s or Jomini’s? Do Jomini 
and Lloyd supply each other, or TempelhofFi 
and do their lessons of strategy and high 
tacticks in any manner supersede the instruc- 
tions derived from the perusal of the works of 
the Archduke Charles? And is not the same 
applicable to the compositions that treat on the 
more humble topicks of the science ? — But by 
whom are those objections produced ? By those 
who never read military works, and to them, 
of course, their utility must evidently remain 
questionable. Yet, whenever a thought before 
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unheard-of is started, or a fresh manner of 
performance for a manoeuvre is proposed, how 
absurd soever it may be, how detrimental so- 
ever it might prove to uniformity, it is eagerly 
grasped at, the alluring charm of novelty can- 
not be resisted. Nor can this appear extraordi- 
nary, since, indeed, happy ought they to be, 
to meet with any opportunity that can any 
way tend to enlarge the narrow circle of their 
information. 

To enumerate the volumes that were offered 
to the publick for the advancement of the 
military science, to appreciate their merits 
separately, and detect their defects, is an 
undertaking in which I feel little inclined to 
engage; and which, beyond my.powers, would 
ill suit the short limits of a preface ; a few 
words will, however, be excused in vindication * 
of those I have personally presented. 

The British Drills the first of them, is 

44 A man is not to be his own trumpeter, — but were the 
trumpeter absent, and none were able or willing to take 
up the instrument, would the leader, when he sees the 
favourable opportunity for the charge, be blamed for 
sounding it? : • 
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designed as a manual to the driller, and a 
guide to teach the recruit, so as to conduct him 
through the various stages ofinstruction, asvvell 
as to render the company, or platoon, adequate 
to the performance of its services in the bat- 
talion. The detail into which those intentions 
would involve would hardly permit their intro- 
duction into the regulations of an army, which, 
if carried throughout on such a plan, would 
swell into three pr four volumes, a great defect 
for such a book of orders, of which the chief 
merits should consist in clearness, perspicuity, 
and brevity. It must, therefore, be looked 
upon as a useful appendix to it, an assistant 
that affords the means to complete the soldier 
in the motions, he is by the Regulations, 
ordered to be acquainted with, and to perform. 
Actuated by a desire of utility to the British 
ariny, M I have in it strictly adhered to the 
-directions as issued at the time by authority, 
as well as followed the regular progression in 

» It is obvious, that a treatise of the description of the 
British Drill, may be framed on any regulations, or any 
adopted system. 
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which the heads of instractions are therein 
laid down ; and by doing so, I have, I believe, 
in a great measure enabled every officer, who 
bestows some attention to his profession, to 
undertake the laborious task of drilling, and, 
I fancy, somewhat assisted his inexperience, 
not merely by minutely tracing out the course 
he is to pursue, but by enumerating the whole 
of the particulars to which his attention is to 
be directed in his corrections; a useful recapi- 
tulation, which, by allowing no fault to 
escape, not only provides for the want of 
practice, but improves upon practice itself ; 
since the dexterity derived from reiteration, 
while it fixes the mind to some of the prin- 
ciples, may still allow a few inadvertently to 
slip observation, a circumstance which is but 
too much remarked at the lessons of the drill 
serjeants, whose reputation for skill generally 
much exceeds their ability, and whose de- 
ficiency is but too frequently felt in the bat- 
talion, though the faults, when there dis- 
covered, are seldom or ever brought home to 
their true source, a want of proper instruction 
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in the men. This is the intention of the first 
part of the British Drill; and it is by the prin- 
ciples laid down in it, that men alone will be ca- 
pable to teach others, or be taught themselves ; 
Jet the drill serjeant, let the adjutant, play their 
parts, but let them play their parts only, and 
every officer bear his share in the erection of 
the stupendous work that constitutes the 
formation of an army; 2 ® let the system 
therein unfolded be tried,' not partially, 
but throughout, and be most strictly 
attended to; and I venture to assert, that 
from the detection of every mistake, which 
by leaving nothing to chance, it most 
effectually secures, and the additional aids it 
offers, the precision of Potsdam may be re- 
newed without the severe discipline it awa- 

*® As for the deficiency of uniformity, which is so 
eagerly complained of, where the platoons, for their 
instruction, are intrusted to the company officers, as it 
can merely result from want of acquaintance with the 
system, it is inadmissible. However, a perusal of the 
British Drill will soon remove all fears on that head. 
When the captains and their subalterns have not in- 
structed their companies, as they can no longer answer 
for their state of discipline, all responsibility is lost, and 
all mutual confidence destroyed. 
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kened,' 7 and, yvith greater gratification to the 
the feelings of humanity, become the conse- 
quence of the milder expedient of ratiocina- 
tion; since, while the object is clearly eluci- 
dated, and the benefit derived from compliance 
with the rule is rendered obvious, the danger 
of disobedience to it is displayed. Soldiers 
seldom err by ill will ; the faults they coim- 
init sometimes by inadvertence spring more 
generally from the want of knowing better; 
where the rules are, therefore, better exposed 
and unfolded, before them, they will be much 
less liable to violate them. 

As to the second part, it is no less bene-r 
ficial, besides the few sheets that have beep 
employed to describe the various position? 
occupied by every individual in the battalion, 
during the performance of its manoeuvres, 
the most complete of the kind, I believe, 
hitherto produced, the short questions and 
answers designed for the privates that con- 
< elude it, cannot but strike every intelligent 

97 General Lloyd, in speaking of the Prussian army, 
calls it a ferocious discipline, violating human nature. 
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person as of evident utility. How far this 
collection) adapted to their capacity, and- 
readily committed to memory, may be pro- 
fitable to all descriptions of corps, and is par- 
ticularly calculated to answer those in which 
the ranks are filled by a higher class of society, 
like the battalion of volunteers, the militia of 
the Norman and West Indian Isles, I leave 
the reader to judge, from the perusal of a 
dozen pages here supplying the tiresome re- 
hearsals of a few movements, never well taught, 
and never well executed. When the few 
sheets are known to those especially entrusted 
with the care of those corps, the refusal of so 
great an assistance can be accounted for only 
in that natural disinclination we feel to leave 
the path hitherto trod, as well as in that fa- 
cility men have in general to reconcile them- 
selves to the daily and familiar sight, which 
from our propensity to judge by comparison, 
lowers the tone of our ideas to the level of 
those objects by which we are surrounded. 

The present work, the Theory of the In- 
fantry Movements, is of a different cast ; less* 
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fettered by the injunctions delivered from 
authority, it embraces the whole science of the 
manoeuvres, which manoeuvres are therefore, 
properly classed and described in it. In addi- 
tion to the several opinions alleged by the most 
celebrated writers, the modes of performance 
of the Austrians, the Russians, the French, 
the'Prussians, the Danes, and the troops of the 
Netherlands, are, besides the British, presented 
in further illustration.* 8 Each movement con- 
cludes by a brief examination, which itself 
terminates by a selection amongst the ways 
of execution produced of that or those which 
present a claim to eligibility; this book, there- 
fore, promises to lead the infantry officer through 
the various stages of instruction, and to make 
him thoroughly familiar with the knowledge 

* 8 As the manoeuvres of those different armies are natu- 
rally derived from the different sentiments entertained 
respecting the various modes of performing the move- 
ments, their delineation, beside the advantage they present, 
of exhibiting the different practices in use, are the best spe- 
cimens to be produced to unfold the different modes of exe- 
cution to which the evolutions are liable ; thus considered, 
were the whole of those systems to undergo alteration, 
their delineation, in a theoretical point of view, would 
not be less useful. 
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that appertains to his profession. These have 
been my intentions ; and if they have been 
attended to with success, the two treatises 
alluded to (the British Drill and Theory of 
the Movements) will complete the scientifick 
information desirable for the infantry officers : 
nor can the perusal of four volumes frighten 
those the least inclined to application, or their 
carriage be ever viewed as cumbersome enough 
to plead the additional baggage this small 
library creates,** as a reason to neglect their 
occasional perusal, if theyare really of utility. 

To render the last work of more general 
interest, I have inserted a Treatise on Firing, 

*® The assistance of a work like the British Drill will be 
particularly felt on detachment. Three or four copies 
per regiment will generally suffice for that purpose. It 
is to be hoped, that the ridiculous apology of a regiment’s 
having been scattered aboftt, will no longer, so far as it 
relates to the privates, be alleged as an excuse for defi- 
ciency in its exercise. It may have an influence on the 
officers and non-commissioned officers, as to their taking 
proper distances, &e; but for the soldiers, whenever they 
betray unsteadiness, want of compactness, or ignorance 
of the principles of marching, wheeling, dressing, or the 
facings, it must be owing to carelessness at the drill, or to 
some fault in the system of instruction. 
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which, I trust, is as complete as any before 
offered tothepublick; and, finally, concluded 
by a succinct account of the various actions in 
which the infantry may be engaged. A use- 
ful body of remarks, that, drawn from the 
highest authorities, will, I hope, be received 
with pleasure by those officers whose services 
before the enemy entitle them to deliver an 
opinion ; and which, if so, cannot fail to be of 
some benefit to the young soldier, whom it 
will assist in initiating into the mysteries of 
the field. . ; , . . 

I must allow, that those who seek for new 
ideas, or unknown evolutions, &c. will gene- 
rally be disappointed ; for little of the kind 
will be found in it, nor have I ever been 
anxious to replace that which is already unex- 
ceptionable by a less favourable substituted 
As my endeavours have been not to entangle 
the tacticks of the foot, but to promote its 
advancement, I have been throughout bent on 
presenting what I conceived to be the best, 
and most carefully avoided to obtrude iin-_ 
provements, where I observed no improve- 
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merits were to be made. Yet in professing 
a dislike to innovations, I have, however, 
never neglected, when ultimately selecting the 
eligible modes of performance to search for me- 
liorations; and where I fancied a new method 
might lead to advantage, and promote the 
object, I have never omitted to offer it for trial. 

Thus having ended what refers to instruc- 
tion, military theory, and military writers, I 
shall briefly revert to the prodigious results 
derived from discipline. As this subject has, 
however, been already fully treated of , 30 a few 
words will here suffice for examination ; yet, as 
amongst the errors a want of knowledge be- 
trayed, a slight on discipline was not the 
smallest, the subject itself could not well be 
entirely neglected. 

As discipline cannot make up for the inca- 
pability of a commander in chief, the deficiency 
of his immediate subordinate generals, the 
want of information in the engineers, the mis- 
takes of an ill-conducted artillery, discipline 
cannot alone secure victory; but it may 

30 Preface of the British Drill, 
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promote and lead towards it, by enhancing the 
value of the infantry and the cavalry, and thus 
render, their exertions more certain ; to refuse, 
therefore, its friendly aid, in some branches 
of the service, because it cannot apply to all 
of them ; to ruin the foot and horse, or at 
least to render their effect of less efficacy, be- 
cause the other parts are already defective, 
and thereby improve on the chances already 
favouring the enemy, is a line of conduct 
that must appear extraordinary, but which I 
fear is not without example. In the first 
campaigns of the Revolutionary War, when 
a want of sufficient reflection, a super- 
ficial knowledge of warfare, had led to the 
belief that precision in performance, derived 
from steady instruction, was paramount to 
success, disappointed and amazed at the un- 
expected conquests of the French, whose army 
was described as so inferior to those of their 
antagonists in this particular, discipline, from 
' being overvalued, was entirely levelled with 
the dust. But let those campaigns be carefully 
investigated ; let reason silence prejudice and 
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the popular tale of the day ; let the soldier read 
the account of the soldier,’ 1 and he will dis- 
cover the true causes that have led to the un- 
fortunate circumstances ; he will no longer 
attribute to rapidity in the movements of a 
battalion, to disorderly tacticks, advantages 
that are to. be traced back to a superiority 
only in strategy ; he will find the reasons that 
have led to the discomfiture of the allies in 
their system of dissemination, and in their 
never acting in mass ; he will read with sur- 
prise, and be unable to account for those fa- 
tiguing marches from the Sambre to the Lys, 
/ 

where a great part of the forces was rendered 
useless, and which, if properly directed, would 
have annihilated both the armies of the repub- 
lick; but far from impeaching the benefitwhich 
excel 1 en ce in the perform an ce bestows on troops, 
he will find it most conspicuously bearing its 
part; he will find it singly, with inferiority in 
almost every other respect, successfully struggle, 
and for a protracted period keep the scale on an 

Sl Jomini Suite du Trait6 des grandes Operations 
milUaires, vol. vL 
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equipoise , 38 till at last it sunk under tlie ac- 
cumulated weight of strategical considerations; 

38 In reading' the accounts of the actions which took 
place during that campaign (1794), it is impossible not to 
observe the great superiority of the troops of the allies, 
as derived from their superiority in discipline. At the 
forcing of the camp of Preux-au-bois, before Landrecy, 
the behaviour of the Dutch was conspicuous. The suc- 
cessive attacks of Pichegru on Haspres, Denain, Was- 
signy, and on the Duke of York’s troops at Villiers en 
Couchie, were all repulsed, At Trois Ville, the Duke 
of York defeated the French army under General 
Chapuis. The attacks that were at the same time made 
against the Austrian lines, were equally driven back, and 
the defence of the village of Priches, by the Archduke 
Charles, reflects the utmost credit on both the Prince and 
his troops. If, at Turcoing, the allies were defeated, how 
could it have been otherwise, when, split into small divi- 
sions, they were successively overpowered by numbers ? 
yet the troops behaved well throughout, and the Hessian 
guards displayed the greatest valour in the defence of 
Lannoy. Pichegru was repulsed on the 2Sd. of May ; 
and had the troops under Clairfayt, and the body under 
the Archduke Charles joined the forces engaged, he must 
undoubtedly have been totally defeated. Clairfayt was 
repulsed at Y pres, which he intended to relieve ; while 
at Tournay, only a few leagues from it, there were 
thirty thousand men who remained inactive, while 
eight or ten thousand British, under the gallant Lord 
Moira, the present Marquis of Hastings, were left at 
Ostend, to await the event of a conflict in which they 
might have gloriously shared. Had those two corps co- 
operated with him, is it likely that, with such an accession 
of forces (forty thousand men), the Count Clairfayt would 
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but then it still afforded the protection of a 
regular retreat, such as ill-taught troops could 

have failed in his attempt ? Would not success have infal- 
libly crowned his enterprise ? But let us now turn to the 
Sambre ; and there we shall find the French four times 
passing that river, and four times, after a prodigious 
slaughter, compelled to re-cross it. If, the fifth time, they 
were more fortunate, and gained the day of Fleurus, 
which decided the fate of the campaign, could a disposi- 
tion more extraordinary be taken up, than that chosen by 
the allies? With an inferior army, they opposed a supe- 
rior force along its own front; and as the French were 
placed in the form of an arch, the allies, in order to en- 
compass them, were obliged to spread over a more 
extended curve ; yet their insulated attacks were (notwith- 
standing their great inferiority and their want of union) 
all successful, with the exception of that commanded 
by the Prince of Orange, whose column, overpowered by 
numbers, was obliged to fall back. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the day was dubious; at last it eventually 
decided in favour of the Republicans, owing to the direc- 
tions which the commander in chief gave to the Archduke 
Charles, Quasdanowich, General Beaulieu, and Kaunitz,to 
quit the field of battle, a step to which he was prompted 
by hearing that the town of Charleroy had surrendered to 
the French. Yet at that period two divisions of the Re- 
publicans oil their right had already withdrawn on the 
other side of the Sambre, the left had been driven back, 
and had likewise partly removed over that river ; and 
though the resistance and the able movements of General 
Kleber and General Lefebvre much contributed to the ulti- 
mate success of the French, had the column of the Prince 
of Orange united to that of Quasdanowich, to attack together 
Gosselies and Jumet, while Kaunitz, Beaulieu, and the 
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have never been able to accomplish. Had the 
French cavalry and infantry at the time been 
equal in discipline to those of the allies, or had 
those of the allies been less trained than they 
were, and in the state they sunk after a long 
continuation of the war had thinned their 
ranks, and replenished them with recruits less 
carefully instructed ; the results would have 

Archduke Charles, had concentrated to fall together upon 
Fleurus, the action would have been most favourable to 
the cause of royally. It was, therefore, not German 
tactieks to repeat the expression of General Jomini, that 
were in fault ! but it was the Germans, as he rightly observes, 
who had forgotten the art of war of Gustavus, Marlborough, 
Eugene, Montecuculi, Trawn, Frederick, as well as forgotten 
the lessons of Caesar, Vegetius, Puysegur, Folard, and the 
Great Frederick. But these remarks of the French Gene- 
ral allude to the high tactieks and the strategicks, for the 
inferior branches of the science, those that refer to the par- 
ticular arms, and movements of the infantry and the cavalry 
were fully effective. And yet, it is that very campaign in 
which exactness in the evolutions, and superiority derived 
from compactness and discipline, were so conspicuous, 
which is produced in support of a disorderly performance. 
The most able musicians cannot make up for the defects of 
the symphony, the merit of which entirely rests on the 
skill of the composer, still the piece has been heard when 
executed by them under its greatest advantage, for an in- 
different set of performers would have rendered it still 
more objectionable. 
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been still double to those stupendous events, 
which, as they were inexplicable at the time, 
will ever excite the wonder of future ages . 53 

33 A circumstance which well exemplifies the great 
influence national prejudices have on military events, is the 
passage of Polybius (lib. xvii.), in which he so ably ex- 
plains the causes that led to the discomfiture of the pha- 
lanx at Pidna, and deduces it from the superiority of the 
Roman system of tacticks over that of the Greeks, &c. 
This event, he tells us, struck all Greece with astonishment, 
and was by its inhabitants viewed as inexplicable. The 
military transactions of a campaign are so linked with, and 
have so great an influence on state affairs, that every per- 
son who conceives himself entitled to speak of the latter, 
thinks himself equally competent to deliver his opinion 
on the operations of an army. Let it, however, be recol- 
lected, that if to determine on political questions, a thorough 
knowledge of history is no less essential than some notion 
of geography, it js no less indispensable to have an insight 
info the various branches, that together constitute the 
science of war, in order to determine on military events. 
How little the latter knowledge is cultivated must appear 
striking, when so many profession men are even deficient 
in it, for want of due application. Yet every body * 
appreciates or depreciates every military measure, as 
it operates, and influences events, for or against the side of 
politicks he has espoused. W hat would a physician say, 
were a soldier or a sailor to pretend to explaip the causes 
and the origin of an epidemical disease, and to trace out the 
course to be pursued to effect recovery ? What would a 
watch-maker say, were a gentleman to enter his shop, and 
without any acquaintance with his art, to attempt to ex- 
plain how his watch is to be repaired ? Yet the physician. 
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Yet was the conjuncture I am speaking of 
not in itself sufficient for conviction, the scep- 
tick may refer to the Seven Years’ W ar ; and 
there enquire how much Frederick the Great 
was indebted to the skill of his troops, and the 
support his operations derived from the man- 
ner in which they were executed. The illus- 
tration is particularly happy, as the effects 
produced by this agency visibly declined as 
the war went on, and his old soldiers were 
replaced by those not equally well informed ; 
and it became still more obvious after his 
grenadiers, the flower of his army, had fallen 
at Torgau ; from which period his victories 
are evidently less brilliant , 11 as well as his 
operations more cautious, and less decisive. 

and the watchmaker blanae or applaud a general, as their 
political sentiments lead them. Sense may occasionalfy 
modify the want of knowledge, but it can nerer supply 
science itself. 

' 34 This deterioration in the infantry was already some- 
what felt, or, at least, much apprehended by the King of 
Prussia as far back as 1758, (see note 8, chap. 1 ). From this 
principle of gradual decrease in the value of the infantry 
and cavalry, during hostility, the great attention to be 
paid to depots during war will immediately suggest itself; 
and how far it is important to trust those nurseries of the 
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Fanaticism, the spirit of party, may intoxi- 
cate the mind, and as well as the more noble 
sentiment of patriotism lead men to the 
despising of life ; — but discipline alone can 
make the soldier. It was the inflexible laws 
of Sparta that created a Leonidas and the 
three hundred followers that fell a sacrifice at 
Thermopylae ; and it was equally the vigorous 
character of the Prussian discipline that pro- 
duced a captain, Baron Perch, who, at the 
head of 000 recruits of Prince Ferdinand’s 
regiment, all, like himself, determined to die 


army to individuals capable of giving instruction, and in- 
clined to bestow their time, and to pay a proper attention to 
them, must be naturally deduced. Whatever may be al- 
leged to the contrary, an infantry soldier, in order to be 
- properly grounded in his exercise must be six months at 
the drill ; it is after that period, that, acquainted with the 
principles of his profession, he more and more acquires 
that habit of acting with others in the ranks, every week, 
every day, every hour, then tells to his advantage. 

Another attention, which I should likewise recommend, 
is to attach some veterans to those depots ; in the field it is 
not sufficient for a soldier to know his exercise, he must 
know how to provide for himself, and his conduct must be 
frequently influenced by circumstances, for which the 
lesson of former experience may at least prepare, if not 
fully complete, the young soldier. 
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or to conquer, with the exception of 65, who 
were taken prisoners, and a few who, wounded* 
escaped at Troppau, received that end they were 
apparently wishing for, an instance which 
leaves that of antiquity far behind, but which 
with it, by exhibiting the same results as 
arising from the same causes, under circum- 
stances almost in every other respect opposite, 
most conspicuously points out the spring they 
are derived from; they will guard against the 
corrupt testimony of the historian, who, to coun- 
tenance some cherished opinion of his own, is 
but too often anxious to represent military 
transactions as independent of discipline, in 
order to make them appear as derived from 
principles he is inclined to establish or to 
propagate. But let the statesman be well 
impressed with the principle, for it is im- 
portant for him to know, and never to 
forget, that superiority in the chief com- 
mander, a thorough acquaintance with the 
art of war that pervades in the different 
branches of an army, and superiority of dis- 
cipline in the troops, are the surest guaran- 
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tees of a triumphant warfare. The soldiers 
of the tyrant, the soldiers of the king, the 
soldiers of the commonwealth, the soldiers of 
the cross as well as the soldiers of the cres- 
cent, have all had their day of glory as well 
as their day of distress, in proportion as 
those decisive considerations rose or sunk 
in the scale of comparison. I am fully aware 
of the various prejudices that will here unite 
to combat such an opinion ; but, new pigmies, 
they oppose a new Hercules, that armed with 
the annals of the world will reduce them to 
silence. Whatever may be the side we espouse, 
the wish we are actuated by, what advantage 
can we ever derive from delusion 1 The most 
pleasing dream is but a dream after all ; and 
when we awake, the short pleasure enjoyed is 
dearly bought by the disappointment that 
follows. 

But to attain this object, so far at least as 
it -relates to the discipline of the infantry, the 
drill must be carefully attended to, and not 
be left to the discretion of the serjeants ; but 
call in action the immediate vigilance of the 
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officers. The recruits may at first be intrusted 
to the care of the adjutant; but once formed 
sufficiently to act in the platoon, and when 
delivered up to their companies, it is the cap- 
tain with his subalterns, who is to superintend 
their instruction. By this it is not meant 
that the officers are to be constantly employed 
with their men, and to be daily obliged to 
exercise them for several hours ; far from it, 
nor is seldom any good produced from so 
constant an exertion; if the drill be well 
understood, the proper instruction given, and 
necessary attention bestowed, an hour twice a 
week, in which the men are once exercised 
with arms, and the other day without arms, 
will be quite competent to complete the pur- 
pose. To look for correction when the bat- 
talion is assembled, is to display a slight 
acquaintance, indeed, with military instruc- 
tion ; it is the school for the officers, it is 
the school for the serjeants, but for the 
men, it is rather more likely to destroy than 
to promote their exactness in performance, by 
the irregular habits they may and will im- 
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perceptibly contract, and which, if not inces- 
santly checked in the platoon drill, must 
rapidly upset all principles, and render a 
corps daily under arms, daily more unquali- 
fied for the execution of its movements. This 
accounts for those battalions* that, continually 
liarrassed, without improving their exercise, 
find themselves generally equalled, and fre- 
quently surpassed by those which are seldom 
seen under arms," and as for those slovenly and 
daily rehearsals where the eighteen or any se- 
lected manoeuvres are seemingly gone through, 
but in which, though they may challenge the 
applause of the common- run of spectators, the 
sharp eye of the soldier regrets to discover that 
the men do not face properly ; that the wheels 
are performed in a run, and in a curve; that the 
march ing in fil e i s carelessly performed ; th at the 
inarching in line is more the effect of chance 
than the result of a careful adherence to 
rules ; and that every individual, unconcerned, 
no longer guided by the touch of his neigh- 

38 The reason ofthis is plain ; the latter, if not sufficiently 
instructed, are at least less spoiled than those more fre- 
quently under arms. 
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hour’s arms, altogether acts by himself ; and 
in short, that that steadiness, solidity, com- 
pactness, the true and only strength of the 
foot are altogether unknown, neglected, nay, 
even frequently counteracted, their inutility 
must be apparent.* 

As for the want of uniformity which is 
alleged to attend the instruction by com- 
panies, as the orders issued by authority are 
precise as to the performance of the movements, 
it seems at least improbable, as it implies 
deficiency where deficiency is inadmissible; 
for an officer who would neglect his pro- 
fessional acquirements so far as to be un- 
acquainted with the directions delivered in 
the Field Exercise and Evolutions, is evi- 
dently unqualified to fill any situation, and 
much more undeserving of the promotion that 
must place him at the head of such a drill . 56 

Previously to dismissing the subject of 

drill, I shall venture to introduce an obser- 

54 The truth of it is, that officers are glad to get rid of the 
drill ; aud therefore allege the plea of want of uniformity, 
for tearing the formation of the battalion entirely in the 
hands of the adjutantand serjeant-major. If they wereaware 
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vation which relates to the battalion exercise; 
and which, if admitted to be true, must lead 
to the conclusion, that great error still pre- 
vails in the manner in which it is actually 
conducted; I allude to that constant restraint 
put upon the men while under arms, which 
renders the practice on the parade so unlike to 
that in the field, and which from a want of 
sameness between the two modes of perform- 
anceeventually debars theoperatious on service 
from the advantage of a proper preparation. 
To unfold this subject, and explain my mean- 
ing, I shall remark that when under arms, 
the soldiers are, while manoeuvring for in- 
struction, continually kept to the compact 
position at close ranks and files ; hence so 
soon as they lose this tactical position in 

of the additional trouble this fallacious system of instruc- 
tion throws on themselves, this and many other considera- 
tions would soon induce them to take their share in the drill. 
Where officers are well acquainted with the regulations, 
and strictly adhere to the rules therein laid down ; where the 
field officers superintend the instruction given, and the 
yOuug officers are gradually trained to perform this most 
important duty of theirs, no variety, or want of uniformity 
can ever result from the company drill. 
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action, it is no more recoverable; and how 
immediately they must give it up in an en- 
gagement, where every impediment of ground; 
every trifling hindrance, constantly operates 
and intervenes to destroy this regular progress, 
is apparent; now, how immediately impor- 
tant it becomes thence to reconcilethemen toan 
habit of speedily regaining the regular forma- 
tion, when accidentally lost, must strike as 
obvious. Why so momentous an object has been 
neglected, and has never attracted more serious 
regard, seems strange; nay, so little is the 
thing itself thought of, that, readily given up; 
the steady performance is generally viewed as 
impracticable in action, and consequently con- 
ceived beyond the power of discipline. But 
how little I partake of this sentiment, and how 
far it is attainable by assimilating the con- 
duct of the battalion, during its exercise, to 
its conduct in the presence of an enemy, will 
be seen by what follows. 

In contest, while opposed to an adversary, 
the compact and tactical formation can never 
be retained beyond five or ten minutes to the 
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utmost, nor can there ever be any necessity for 
its being protracted beyond the time above 
specified. Now, this established, as its pre- 
servation for so short a period must ap- 
parently be divested of great difficulty, the 
important consideration remains, to provide 
the means so as to render the troops capable, 
in the heat of action, and whenever required, 
to take up instantly this regular form and close 
array, and to retain it within the confined 
space of ten minutes, the time described as 
desirable. What I propose, accordingly, is 
for the battalion’s instruction chiefly to bear 
on this particular; so that the men, by being 
never kept to the stretch of solidity beyond 
the time to be preserved and desirable in 
the field, may be rendered most familiar with 
the transitions from the more regular into 
the less regular, and the less regular into the 
more regular positions, which, once made 
perfectly habitual to them, they will, from the 
similarity of execution, while struggling with 
the enemy, with the same facility as at a 

review,, be capable immediately to revert from 
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the loose into the compact, and from the com- 
pact into the loose formation ; which latter, in 
partaking of the ease of the route march, under 
the rules of which it is to be subjected, would, 
to recover the former, (the more orderly con- 
struction,) merely demand in the men of the 
front rank to regain the touch of the arm on 
the dressing flank, and for those of the rear 
ranks to lock up, and cover their file leaders : 
now, as what is infeasible is here no longer 
insisted upon, and nothing but what is imme- 
diately essential is required, it is presumed 
that what is truly useful will be obtained. 
Nay, as the soldier would then be practised to 
an execution calculated for active service ; and, 
therefore, be no longer impressed with a 
notion of inutility respecting his former 
instruction, chiefly derived from the dissimi- 
larity which now exists between the two modes 
of manoeuvring, when in presence and out 
of presence of an enemy, he would, when 
really engaged, perform mechanically in the 
field of action as he is accustomed on the 
field of exercise. 
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Were this adopted, the drill of the recruit 
and that of the platoon, without undergoing 
the slightest alteration, would remain as they 
are; but so soon as the companies are brought 
together, for the performance of the battalion 
evolutions, the compact and regular formation 
should never be preserved above five or ten mi- 
nutes to the utmost, to give way to the relaxed , 
position of the route march, which latter 
would then occasionally, and as often as 
deemed expedient, be again relinquished, for 
the same space of time, to take up the more 
regular disposition ; the commands case and 
formation , 3r as they are to relieve each other, 

37 Were the mode of execution here proposed adopted, 
beside the advantages enumerated, and resulting from 
drawing the performance on the parade nearer to that in 
the field, it would faeiliate the accelerating of the pace be- 
yond that fixed for the quick movement, ( 108 in a minute,) 
whenever advantage belongs to greater celerity, as it re- 
moves the great objection now adducible against hurrying 
the step; namely, the pernicious tendency it has on disci- 
pline, by counteracting all habits of compactness in the 
soldiers, and by reconciling them to a loose, slovenly, and 
disorderly mode of execution. Since, where despatch be- 
comes momentous, as the relaxed formation might be and 
ought invariably to be referred to, the apprehension of 
the additional speed in the pace unfavourably operating 
on the close position of ranks and files, under which dis- 
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being delivered by the battalion chief to ap- 
prize of the change, and when expressed, 

position it no longer occurs is removed. While, under the 
regular formation, the men should, of course, never step at 
a pace beyond the quickest cadence (120 in a minute). 
The instant the hurried troops are arrived, and the desired 
ground is occupied, the compactdisposition must, of course, 
be immediately resumed, a transition now rendered per- 
fectly habitual, so that the moment of collision may take 
place under the orderly formation. Rapidly to occupy a 
position, and afterwards to defend it in a compact, solid 
body, are the objects required from the infantry, and to 
which its instruction should be chiefly directed; I leave the 
officers to judge whether any method can ever so effectually 
attain these objects as that suggested. In a pamphlet 
lately published in France by a retired general officer. 
( Considerations Generates sur I’Infanterie Franqoise), 
the necessity for rapidity in the infantry evoluticfns is 
strongly urged, and the author proposes even to step at the 
cadence of 152 paces in a minute; yet after dwelling much 
on the advantages derived from quickness of motion, he 
observes, “ Je ne pritends pas (page 67) soutenir quon 
“ doit toujours enf oncer Vennemi a la course ; Je veux 
“ seulement qu'elle serve duns plusieurs circonstances 
“ aux mouvemens pripuratoires de Vaction, tors qu'il 
“ ne serait reconnu prudent d’y arriver avec plus de len- 
“ teur ; altendu qu’en courant les rangs ne peuvent fire 
“ serr6s This says every thing, and undoes all he said be- 
fore. In running as well as in hurrying the march, compact- 
ness and unity are lost; and what is an infantry then, but a 
disorderly mob? By the mode proposed, every benefit is 
secured, while every evil is avoided ; and celerity, where 
preferable, may advantageously be referred to without in- 
truding upon discipline. It must, however, be observed, 
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obeyed accordingly. It will readily be con- 
ceived that those commands are to be given at 
times unknown, and as frequently as the 
battalion commander deems it advisable to 
promote the manoeuvre, or to fix on the mind 
of his men those transitions, the main point 
here desirable. 

that to render this innovation beneficial, it must emanate 
from authority, and be incorporated within the regulations 
of the army. All innovations, if partial, are dangerous to 
the military establishment, not solely because they are de- 
structive to uniformity (an object itself of importance), but 
likewise from their leaving the road of alteration open to the 
individual, whose capacity, not always keeping pace with 
the rectitude of his intentions, might, from erroneous con- 
ceptions and applications, render prejudicial, that which, 
if properly understood, and well directed, would have led 
to amelioration. It is the duty of those who make a study 
of the various branches of 'the military profession to ex- 
amine what is offered for the improvement of tjie art, and 
after a careful inspection to present the result of their in- 
quiries to the higher authorities; but it must rest with 
government, after weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages belonging to a proposal, to adopt or reject it; 
and should the former be the case, after publicly acknow- 
ledging the merit of the discovery, to sanction its practice. 
It must likewise be well understood, that improvements 
must be considerable to give them a claim to attention ; for 
if trifling, they can never out-weigh the disadvantages which 
must attend continual alterations, and their concomitants, 
indecision and relaxation. 
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To exemplify this mode of performance by 
the existing practice at a review : after the 
general salute and marching past, which are 
to be executed as usual, the troops should be 
permitted to gain the loose formation, and 
thus be made to convert, for instance, into a 
close column, in rear of the right company ; 
hence, after facing, they would thus in file 
be marched to take post behind the right 
division that stands fast; but while in pro- 
gress, or immediately after fronting, be 
ordered to resume the strict disposition, and 
under this constraint be made to perform with 
the utmost steadiness and correctness for five 
or ten minutes, when the easy construction 
may again be indulged, to relieve the more 
exact formation. Grand divisions might then 
be formed, the column be closed, marched, 
and deployed, and during those evolutions 
the strict performance be occasionally resorted 
to for the short time expressed ; but when- 
ever so referred to, the greatest attention 
should be bestowed to see the utmost pre- 
cision and compactness prevailing through- 
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out, which, from the very limited duration 
desired, can meet with no reasonable objec- 
tion, and must, therefore, be strictly enforced. 
An attention to be had whenever the line is 
formed, whether at once or successively, is for 
the divisions invariably to recover the com- 
pact formation before they halt, which the 
correctness of the dress demands, and for the 
men to remain under this restraint until the 
command eyes-front be given, which then 
may be followed by the word ease, to resume 
the more relaxed position. The manner in 
which any evolution is to take place, on the 
same principle, will be readily deduced from 
the preceding, and will consequently need no 
further elucidation. 

The strict conformity such a mode of ope- 
rating offers to what recurs, and is obtainable 
on service, must forcibly plead in behalf of 
the suggestion. Yet for those persons who are 
the most tenacious for established customs and 
permanency of expedients, a perusal of the 
work itself will obviate any suspicion of a 
design to overturn the system of the day, and 
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exonerate from any intention of presump- 
tuously replacing, by wild schemes, the lessons 
that have stood the test of time, and are con- 
firmed by the experience of ages ; since, far 
from lightly obtruding my own ideas, it will 
be discovered, that listening with submission 
to those who, I am fully aware, are better 
qualified to determine, I have commonly 
preferred the adopted measures, and merely 
diverged from them where I fancied I per- 
ceived obvious advantages, or where diver- 
sity of opinions, by weakening the practices 
in use in the different armies, sanctioned the 
expectation of improvement. 

Impressed with the sentiment that the dry- 
ness of the subject, little improved by the man- 
ner in which the tactical instructions are gene- 
rally delivered, has frequently repulsed the 
military scholar from the researches to which 
his curiosity might have naturally led him, I 
have, as much as my trifling capacity permitted, 
endeavoured to remedy this evil by rendering 
the lecture of the present work as little tire- 
some as it was in my power. Where the 
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immediate description of the movements offered 

an insuperable obstacle, and confined me to 

didactick delineation, I have merely aimed 

♦ 

at being concise and plain ; but where 
the dissimilarity of sentiments expressed by 
the most celebrated writers, has led to digres- 
sion, and presented a greater latitude, or the 
illustration of historical facts admitted of a 
greater scope, I have invariably availed my- 
self of those favourable opportunities. That 
the field, where it is thus more susceptible of 
culture, has not been made the most of, no 
body is more persuaded than myself; yet 
should my attempts have been so far success- 
ful as to carry the reader through without re- 
luctance, I may without presumption flatter 
myself, that a treatise in which .the know- 
ledge of the infantry tacticks is incorpo- 
rated, and the movements are brought under a 
just and simple classification, and in which 
the fundamental principles are displayed, 
as well as the errors, that have occasionally 
usurped their place, detected and exposed, 
cannot be devoid of interest to the generality 
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of officers: and should it excite their curiosity 
to induce them to pursue their studies by 
investigating themselves the truth of my 
assertions, I shall conceive the time I have 
employed, and trouble I have taken, not 
misspent ; since, by diffusing information in 
the infantry, it will raise that body into greater 
estimation ; by promoting emulation, tend to 
cement union amongst its members;* 8 — and, 
while it will qualify every individual for the 
better service of the state, it will assist to 
develope, or at least to accelerate those 

38 Court martials are but too frequently to be retraced 
to private resentment; the great share, if this be admitted, 
jealousy has in them, will be readily allowed. As the 
art of war is much neglected, the least superiority displayed 
in military matters becomes but too frequently a subject 
of envy. This feeling, fostered by ignorance, would, if not 
entirely vanish, subside, were instruction, by being more 
diffused, to give room to a noble desire of emulation and 
improvement, a sentiment which becomes habitual to 
every man who applies himself. How much the service 
would benefit from it needs no elucidation. That men 
who feel no deficiency in themselves, are more apt to 
respect those who stand conspicuous for knowledge than 
those who from their want of capacity, too far distant, fear 
the influence of merit, is a truth, the acquaintance with 
the world will fully evince, and which our experience in it 
daily confirms. 
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latent powers; the gift possessed by the 
happy few destined to become the ornaments, 
the safest guardians, and perhaps the de- 
liverers of their country. 
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TO THE READER. 

The body of the work was written long before the Field Exer- 
cise and Evolutions were published ; the remarks therein contained, 
and the principles laid down in it, can consequently not bear on the 
/ present Brdertd mode of performance as promulgated by authority 

\ jii<Iie General Orders of March, 1824. The alterations that have 

taliiHi place ate, however, noticed and explained in the notes. To 
' loUi'W strjctfy the directions as ordered by His Majesty’s commands, 
is a duty paramount on all soldiers, from which, no man, thoroughly 
acquainted with tacticks, will ever feel the least inclination to 
deviate, since he must be impressed with the high importance of 
uniformity in performance, an advantage no partial practice how 
superior soever, (admitting it even to be so) can ever compensate. 



PART I. 


The Formation, Preparative Knowledge , Elementary 
Movements , - 



The first foundation of Military Discipline is 
undoubtedly the formation. The influence it has on 
the performance of the movements, by establishing 
the chain, and fixing the gradual proportion of 
progressive command, from the smallest division 
troops may be split into, to the line, while it 
asserts its importance, secures its priority of de- 
scription ; as no system of manoeuvres can be fixed 
upon, before the arrangements, which relate to the 
parts instrumental in their execution, are finally 
determined. 

That this course, so reasonable, is dictated by the 
nature of the object itself, will readily be observed. 
Suppose a chief to be appointed to the command of 
a body of men, hastily assembled for warlike pur- 
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poses ; as he could not employ his associates in the 
rude and disorderly state they are presented to him, 
or venture to lead them into the presence of an 
enemy, previous to his having marshalled them into 
some kind of order, he would certainly commence 
his arrangements by selecting his strongest and most 
able men, to oppose the opponent ; and, by ranging 
them in a row, one aside the other, provide for their 
mutual defence, as well as secure their flanks, which 
latter benefit every individual derives, from the cover 
afforded by the position of his two neighbours. His 
next care would be, to obtain a support in rear, — 
and accordingly he would, so soon as the necessary 
front had been presented, dispose of the remaining 
men by posting them in several lines, behind those 
first drawn up, so as to reinforce as well, as, in the 
event of accident, to replace them : yet even when 
thus arranged, notwithstanding the security and 
strength such a body would derive from being con- 
fined to a front defence, as it would still, if left 
entire, offer difficulties to motion, and from its 
remaining thus inflexible, be incapable of altering its 
shape, and consequently of going through its various 
evolutions ; the task would still be but incompletely 
fulfilled ; he would therefore, undoubtedly, break the 
body into parts, and after dividing, and subdividing 
it, finally, in appointing individuals to the command 
of these divisions and subdivisions, conclude his 
dispositions by selecting such stations for the latter, 
as should appear to him the best calculated to enable 
each of his appointed officers to superintend and con- 
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duct that part of the line allotted to his charge : 
now as these several heads constitute together what is 
comprehended under the appellation of formation, 
what relates to it must necessarily precede the know- 
ledge of the movements. 

It will easily hence be inferred, that the formation is 
nothing else but a regular and eligible mode of draw- 
ing up troops, so as to employ them to the greatest 
advantage ; and of di^ding and subdividing them, 
so as to render them pliable to the various forms the 
cases of war demand. 

This fact being established, it becomes essential to 
explain, that when several soldiers are placed next to 
each other, that disposition of the men is tactically 
called a rank, and that, when instead of being in a 
line, the men are brought to stand in each other’s 
rear, it is denominated a file ; that all bodies (Jig. 1) 
consist of both ranks and files, is a truth so palpable 
as not to need the aid of demonstration, and that all 
bodies should likewise be considered as the assemblage 
of a number of files placed aside each other, or as the 
union of several ranks situated in rear of each other, 
is equally obvious ; yet, as the distance which ought 
to separate the files, as well as that to be left between 
the ranks, and the number of the latter, are questions 
not capable of the same facility of determination, they 
apparently arise as the first considerations respecting 
the formation ; admitting them as such, we shall 
introduce the subject by what relates to them, and 
then speak of the several divisions into which the 
infantry, and particularly the British, is divided; 

B 2 
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concluding by the line, which may be viewed as the 
military body in its utmost extent, and which we 
consider it expedient here to add, because the for- 
. mation of the line belongs not only to the formatiorf 
in general, but because, by thus offering, in one vieVv, 
the whole of what properly belongs under one and 
the same head, it will tend to display, more obviously, 
the uniformity of principle which prevails throughout 
the system, and show how '♦the movements of the 
largest bodies correspond to those of the smallest, and 
how they may be traced back from the line to the 
squad ; the importance of which consideration has 
likewise induced me to pursue the same method in 
the following sections, in which the performance in 

line is in every movement conclusively presented. 

-hi 


SECTION II. 

DISTANCE OF FILES . 1 

Troops are either formed at open or close files : the 
latter is the primary and fundamental order in which 
they are drawn up ; the former an occasional devia- 
tion from it, used in particular cases of regimental 
parade, of inspection, and in the peculiar exercise 
of light troops. 

The reasons allegeable in behalf of the preference 
given to the close position of files, are : 

* R. and R. part ii. § 41, and part iii. § 75. 
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First, Because troops thus arrayed present, on the 
same extent of ground, a greater number of men 
than if at open files, and are therefore, from their 
■increased strength, capable of a greater effort in 
the attack, as well as of a greater resistance, if on 
the defensive. 

Second, As the difficulty of moving at open 
files (which exhibits the next argument in favour 
of their close position) increases, in proportion 
as the ground occupied by the body performing is 
more considerable, and that even great perplexity is 
experienced for the front of a single battalion, where 
even two paces are merely allowed betwixt the files, 
such a formation can but ill suit the regular advance 
of a line consisting of many battalions; the men, 
besides, in order to preserve their dress and distance, 
are, if at open files, continually obliged to turn 
their heads towards the directing point, and thereby 
become liable to derange their position, frequently 
to deviate from their perpendicular, and, in short, to 
offer the spectacle of a most disorderly march. 

Third, The men by being insulated at open files, 
would find themselves exposed on both flanks, and in 
rear as well as in front ; and if led against an enemy 
in the close position, would be obliged singly to op- 
pose several of their foes. 

Fourth, At close files, the men by standing near to 
one another, are situated for mutual protection, and 
by feeling the touch of each other’s arms, enabled in 
action to preserve their alignement without turning 
their heads, distorting their bodies, or diverting their 
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attention from the opponent they are going to 
meet.* 

When the files lightly touch, the place allowed for 
each soldier, according to the late Rules and Regu- 
lations, was 22 inches.* 

At the drill of the recruit, as well as on certain 
occasions of inspection, where the approach of an 
enemy is not apprehended, and no formation for 
resistance designed, the files may advantageously be 
brought asunder; in the first instance, in order to 

’ In the Roman order of battle, the men in the ranks stood, 
according to Vegetius , at three, and according to several other 
authors, even at six feet distance from each other ; but this was 
unavoidable, on account of their weapons ; the sword, the buckler, 
and the pilum, all requiring considerable room to be used with, 
advantage. The nature of the arms must necessarily influence, nay, 
even chiefly direct the principles of formation, and as ours are not 
the sarao as those of the ancient conquerors of the world, our for- 
mation must evidently differ from theirs. The principles on which 
the Romans acted to preserve their dress, whilo moving thus asunder, 
aTe now unknown, nor indeed have many of the rules, relative to 
their exercise, been handed down to us with that exactness we have 
received those of the Greeks, on which, the curious reader may be 
amply satisfied by n perusal of the tactics of JElian and Arrian. 
As to the Roman discipline, we have, it is true, the Military Institu- 
tions (Vegetius de re Militari) of Vegetius, but as the author was 
no soldier by profession, we frequently discover that the subject he 
treated upon was not his own. A series of Memoirs, by M. Le Beau, 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Leltres, may also be here con- 
sulted, and many useful remarks will be found in the preface of 
Considerations sur C Art de la Guerre, par le Baron Rogniat, as 
well as in the notes that conclude that work. 

3 By the Field Exercise and Evolutions 1821, part ii. § 42, the 
space allowed is about 21 inches. 
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enable the driller to watch more carefully the mo* 
tions, and discover the mistakes ; and, in the next, 
to assist the inspection, by facilitating* individual 
examination. This order, as before remarked, 
applies also to the exercise, particularly adopted for 
the light infantry, in which, as no immediate attack 
or defence of a post or position is intended, it suits, 
from the masking of a movement, or the covering of 
a line, becoming the purpose required; thus the 
propriety for the men to be separated, may be here 
further inferred, from the very character of those 
operations, which, being of a protecting nature, are 
favoured by a disposition in which the soldiers are 
more free in the use of their fire arms, and less ex- 
posed to the effect of those of the enemy ; the distance 
at which the files should in those instances be ex- 
tended, cannot, however, be determined with accu- 
racy, and must evidently depend on the line required 
to cover, or the ground to be occupied.* 


SECTION III. 

DEPTH OF FORMATION.® 

It was not without considerable struggle, that the 
number of ranks, in which troops were formerly 

* This opinion perfectly coincides with that expressed in tho 
regulations, where, in directing the files, when extended, to be at two 
feet, as well as in the regulations for riflemen at two paces (five feet,) 
it is added in both, that those distances must be increased whenever 
the commandant thinks proper. 

* R. and R. part iii. § 76, 77, No. 34, G.O. of 1804. 
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drawn up, have been reduced to the present establish- 
ment of three in depth : prepossession in behalf of 
long existing customs, countenanced here by the 
decision of characters of some eminence, in favour 
of the ancient position, for a long period thwarted all 
attempts at reduction.® Among the authors who 

® Shortly after the general adoption of the pikes, we see the 
infantry not unfrequeutly thrown into solid masses or squares, from 
30 to 50 deep, but in proportion as the fire arms were increased in 
the armies, so were the ranks diminished in number. In the thirty 
years’ war, the Imperialists, under VValstein, fought in ten ranks, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, who augmented the matchlocks, so as to double 
the number of pikes, reduced them to six; Puysegur in his Art de . 
la Guerre, chap. xi. art. 2, recommends the number of runks to bear 
a proportion to the strength of the battalion ; if tho same consist of 
500 men, he says, I would place my infantry in four; if GOO, iu 
five; and if 700 or upwards, in six ranks; but tho Marshal, by 
this injunction, evidently shews an intention to confine tho front of 
a battalion from one hundred to about one hundred and twenty files. 
It was the Duko Ferdinand of Brunswick, who commanded the 
allied army so successfully, in the seven years’ war, that first reduced 
the formation to its present establishment of throe ranks. 

No military question was agitated with greater warmth than that 
to which we are now alluding; and whether the thin or the deep 
order was that which suited the infantry best, was discussed with 
all the strength of argument, that persuasion or zeal could suggest. 
The French writers were those who principally supported the latter 
assertion ; and as the final reduction tho ranks underwent, as well 
as most of the alterations at that period, were brought about by the 
Prince of Anhalt, Frederick the Great King of Prussia, and the 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, and were therefore the offspring of 
a German soil, hurt at losing the lead they had formerly gained in 
military affairs during the long and not unprosperpus reign of 
Louis XIV. they betrayed considerable anxiety to exhibit some 
production of their own growth, to counterbalance these new exotic 
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thus distinguished themselves in the vindication of 
the deep formation, was the Chevalier de Folard, 

innovations; deeming the ancient formation more adapted to tlio 
charge, a movement they viewed as peculiarly genuine to the 
French character of impetuosity and courage, they appropriated it 
to themselves, and opposed the deep to the thin order, which they 
looked upon as belonging to the German tacticks. So much were they ■ 
prepossessed in behalf of this sentiment, that after the seven years’ 
war had obviously shewn the amazing superiority of the Prussian 
infantry, which evidently resulted from its discipline, a system under 
the name of Plession (in which the infantry was brought back to a 
number of ranks,) was proposed by de Menil Durand, and after 
being dignified by the appellation of /’ ordre Franfois, was practised 
both at Metz and in the camp of Bayeu, under the immediate 
patronage of Marshal de Broglio, an officer, whose reputation for 
talent is universally admitted; but not answering expectation, it was 
given up, and eventually with it all attempts at recovering the 
exploded position above three deep. The defects of this system of 
the Plession, and the order of depth in general, are ably exposed in 
Guibert’s Defence du Systems de Guerre Moderne, and die disad- 
vantages attending the deep formation, are still perhaps rendered 
more obvious in the Essai sur l' Influence de la Poudre a Canon 
dans l' Art de la Guerre Moderne, a work of Mauvillon, whose 
]>erusnl no military man should omit. 

Yet, in thus fixing the number of ranks to three, it must be 
admitted, that numberless cases arise, where a stronger effort, or 
greater resistance becoming desirable, the inefficacy of this position 
would be felt; but this cannot be alleged as an objection, since, when 
so required, troops may always be thrown into column: To establish 
an exclusive formation, and dogmatically to maintain its efficacy on 
all occasions, is absurd, and must frequently, if carried into practice, 
lead to dangerous results ; the thin as well as the deep order belong 
to the tacticks of the day, which, in fixing the line, as the original 
formation for the infantry, does not reject the column ; that many 
instances call for the use of the latter, the revolutionary war, as 
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whose ingenious but erroneous column, suspended 
for a while the judgment even of Marshal 

well as those waged afterwards against Buonaparte, fully exemplify ; 
they are, in feet, military engines, which, having each their peculiar 
department, cannot supply, and much less supersede, each other. 

Count Turpin, in his commentaries on Vegetius, admitting the 
position in three ranks as fundamental, for the infantry, recommends, 
in marching up to the charge, to double the ranks twice while on the 
advance, so as from three, to be converted into twelve deep when 
closed, and to perform this either separately by companies or half 
battalions; but such a movement, in the proximity suggested, and 
at a period where no time can be spared, appears precarious; 
General Jomini in Iris Suite du trait/} des grandes Operations 
Militaires, vol. viii. chap. 40, number ix. (Paris edition, 1816) 
proposes another expedient, which is, to place the battalions de- 
signed for the main attack ( point decisif) in three divisions behind 
each other, (Jig 2) as ho expresses a wish, in that case, for the 
ranks to be reduced to two; these divisions on closing to the front, 
would offer a body six deep, which he conceives to be a sufficient 
strength to answer every purpose required; the distances to be kept 
between these divisions when asunder, as well as the intervals to be 
left between the battalions under this disposition are not satisfactorily 
explained; but this manner again is not free from censure, for if the 
moment of attack be any way delayed, the immense loss of one half 
of fire and front must result from it ; nor can the position in six ranks 
be looked upon as fully adequate in strength, where the success im- 
mediately depends upon the impulsive power derived from depth ; 
such a formation, therefore, cannot be considered as primitively 
belonging to the infantry, and can at the utmost be viewed but as 
suiting it under particular situations. General Rogniat in his Con- 
siderations sur V Art de la Guerre, is hero more satisfactory : fixing 
the position to throe ranks, he applies the column whenever a deeper 
order becomes requisite; defining action to be the proper feature 
of the lino, and march -that of the column; he concludes by 
observing, — is your contest an engagement of musketry, or such 
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Saxe; T however, the advantages which arise from 
extension daily confirmed by experience, added to 
the dreadful havock the artillery and musketry made 
on troops, when drawn up in a number of ranks, at 
last prevailing, they underwent a decrease; but even 
then, not to impugn the received opinion, this im- 
provement in the formation took place as slowly as 
rank by rank, till they have been brought down to 
three. This is the depth on which the European in- 
fantry is now chiefly instructed to act, as the posi- 
tion seemingly the most adapted to our weapons, and 
which, every thing considered, answers the best, for 
the two fold purpose of firing and of close contest 
with the bayonet ; 8 however, as notwithstanding this 

as implies tile necessity to stand for a while stationary and opposite 
to each other, then the formation in line is evidently more appro- 
priate ; but as in the storming of a position, the attack upon a village, 
or in the conclasive efforts of a reserve, motion predominates over 
action, the character of the conflict changes, and the column must 
be preferred. 

7 Les Reveries du Marechal de Saxe, chap. iv. 

’ In the Peninsular war,, the army under the Duke of Wellington 
fought constantly in two ranks, but this cannot possibly be adduced 
against the inefficiency of a third, as his Grace found the troops so 
formed when ho took the command, and therefore could hardly 
venture then to make any alteration; ho was, besides, fully aware 
of the character of his infantry, compared to that of the French, 
which, harassed by many campaigns, had been filled up in a hurry 
by levies of recruits, and therefore could no longer, from those causes, 
retain that discipline which constitutes the strength of the foot; for 
war is by no means so favourable to the improvement of that corps, 
as it is frequently imagined, since what the soldier gains in confi- 
dence, he not unlikely loses in steadiness, and how much the daily 
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general assertion, the formation in two ranks claims 
still, under particular circumstances, the preference 
over that in three; they should invariably be thus 
reduced, whenever the benefits resulting from the 
decrease become more momentous than those derived 
from the additional rank; the instances where this 
appears desirable will be hereafter enumerated, and 
will follow the reasons, in support of the regular 
establishment of three deep ; these are : 

First, That the impression made by the firing of 
musketry, as it entirely depends on its immediate 
and sudden effect, and consequently is considerably 
influenced by the number of firelocks levelled at the 
time, the increase of a rank, by adding one third 
to the fire of that line to where it is merely executed 

replacing of veterans, by indifferently trained recruits, must inju- 
riously operate on the body at large, can hardly fail observation. 
"Mon Infanterie est ecrasie ,” wrote Frederick the Great to 
Fouquet, in the latter part of the seven years' war; and this dete- 
rioration of the foot, was apprehended by him, as far back as 1758, 
when, in a letter to the same general, dated Breslau, 23d December, 
in alluding to the great increase of artillery in the Austrian army, 
a measure he conceives necessary to be adopted also by the Prus- 
sians; he adds, “ It will besides supply the defect of our infantry, 
that cannot fail to lessen in value ( de generis ) as the war is long and 
bloody, ( meurtrier )." At Waterloo, where the flower of the 
French army was brought into action, the British infantry fought in 
squares, and their allies in masses, this therefore cannot properly 
apply to either side, and stands, if I may say, neutral' in the ques- 
tion. Were we in a future war to oppose infantry, not labouring 
under the disadvantages expressed, we may perhaps suffer some 
inconvenience from not attending to this particular, and acting on 
less ranks than our foe. 
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two deep, must evidently become of moment; nor 
can the difficulty attending- the operation of firing in 
three ranks standing, be alleged, with any weight, 
as an objection against it, since provided troops 
have been carefully instructed, and properly trained 
to it, the first discharge thus made will be regularly 
performed ; and that whenever the first discharges 
pTove ineffectual, no great results can be expected 
from those following afterwards. 

Second, In three ranks, troops are mere adequate 
to resist cavalry than if in two, and likewise are 
more favourably posted both for attack and defence 
with the bayonet. 

Third, The great object of rear ranks, that of 
supplying the vacancies occurring in front, is more 
effectually attained when standing three than two 
deep, where, in action, a body thus drawn up only in 
a double would shortly be reduced to a single rank. 

Though some of the above reasons in behalf of a 
third, may with some plausiblity be equally produced 
in support of a fourth rank, it is right to observe, 
that this latter has been properly relinquished, since 
it would become impossible for the men posted 
in the fourth rank, to discharge their pieces without 
the risk of wounding those in their front ; and that, 
therefore, besides the great exposure to the enemy’s 
artillery, to which this formation would render troops 
liable, .the loss of a quarter of the fire would by it 
be indubitably sustained. 

The circumstances, however, in which the forma- 
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tion two deep, claims a preference to that in three 
ranks, are thus enumerated by a German author.® 

First, When two battalions of equal strength 
meet in a plain, the one in two and the other in three 
ranks, the position of the former will be more favour- 
able, because, without sustaining any loss of fire, 
it will, by its greater extension, be enabled to out- 
flank the latter, and take it in rear. 

Second, Where a considerable body of infantry 
by its reduction to two ranks, is able to outflank and 
turn an enemy; that order again claims the preference 
over that of three deep ; provided this outflanking can * 
be effected previous to the front being engaged, as 
otherwise the thinner body runs the risk of being 
broken in its centre, and if so, will be most probably 
. driven off the field, before it can take advantage of 
its extension of front. 

Third, Whenever an army, from deficiency in 
strength, cannot take up its allotted position, in the 
line of battle, without leaving considerable chasms 
or intervals, (as it was the case with the allies at 
Minden,) the posting of troops in two ranks is 
preferable to that in three, as when so situated, the 
loss of fire, on particular spots, as well as the other 
disadvantages experienced by abandoning the rank, 
become of no moment, compared to the danger 
of leaving a considerable part of the ground 
unoccupied. 

9 General Sharnhorst Handbuch fur Offieierc. vol. iii. § 45, a 
work, from which much information is to be obtained. 
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Fourth, In night attacks, as the men of the third 
rank cannot conveniently unload their pieces for fear 
of hurting those in their front, troops should be drawn 
up only two deep; the third rank might likewise be 
dispensed with, when posted behind a parapet , 10 and 
also whenever a considerable obstacle, such as a river, 
or a morass, by intervening between the two parties, 
prevents near approach, and converts the action into 
an engagement of musketry ; as in those cases, besides 
that some of the adduced reasons, in defence of a third 
raukfall to the ground, the fire, from being kept up 
for a protracted period, can no longer be sufficiently 
depended upon, and the execution of a third rank 
therefore, at least useless, might become, from its 
continuance and repetition of discharges, dangerous 
to the men posted in the two first ranks. 

From the preceding account it will evidently 
appear, that the infantry soldier should be equally 
qualified to act, when formed two as well as three deep, 

,0 The following is taken from the Prussian regulations as they 
stood under Frederick the Second; it is copied from the English 
translat. part viii. chap, xviii. num. 3; though the directions 
therein contained, apparently contravene the rules given, the 
principle will eventually be found the same. It shows, besides, the 
practice of the time, all posts stationed behind a rampart, wall, or 
“ hedge, are drawn up two deep in close order, and the officer takes 
“ his post on the right; but behind a river, trench, or chevaux-de- 
“ frieze three deep always; 'the ranks are likewise to be drawn up in 
“ close order, and the commanding officer posts himself in the like 
“ manner on the right flank.” "N.B. — These directions relate to 
“ quarter guards, piquets, and village guards, but not to generals’ or 
“ rear guards.” 
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and that he should be made familiar with the modes 
of transition, directed fof those changes in the 
position. 

The distance ranks are placed behind each other 
is fixed in the British infantry at one pace (30 inches), 
the length of which is taken from the heels of the 
men in the preceding rank to thft heels of those in 
the next. This is the primary order for the battalion 
(or any part of it) to assemble, and from it the open 
order, as well as the closer distance taken when the 
ranks are ordered to lock up, is merely to be viewed 
as an occasional exception. 

When at open distance, the ranks are at two paces 
asunder; this order is principally confined to the 
general salute, the advance in line by which the 
reviews are concluded, the performance of the 
manual exercise, and when marching past in open 
column before a superior officer ; in the latter case, 
the ranks are opened and closed while in motion t 
It is again in this enlarged position of the ranks that 
all inspections of arms, accoutrements, &c. are made 
and facilitated from the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, who are enabled to pass through the 
ranks, whence they obtain a fuller view of their men. 

The instances where the ranks lock up (by 
drawing still nearer than when at close order), are 
three in number, when marching to the front, when 
wheeling forward, and when firing; the mode in 
which this approach is accomplished, as well as the 
manner adopted for the ranks to assume, open, and 
return to close order, will be hereafter explained. 
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In the French infantry, the distance between the 
tanks is fixed to the third of a metre; 11 in the 
Dutch, to a foot ; ,s and amongst the Prussians to two 
feet; ,J in all those services, the measure is taken 
from the back of the man in front to the breast of 
the one behind him in the next rank. The French 
and Dutch regulations add, that when the soldiers 
have their knapsacks on, it is no longer from the 
back of the preceding man, but from the back of his 
knapsack that the ordered space is to be measured. 
The ranks in the Austrian infantry are at two feet and 
an half, u reckoned from heel to heel ; when at open 
order, two additional pacesare added by the men of the 
second rank, w'ho take four, and those of the third, 
eight steps to the rear, which, as those back steps are, 
in the Imperial service, reduced to half the length 
of the paces taken to the front, provides for the 
mentioned increase. 


SECTION IV. 

Mode of Dividing the Infantry. 

A line of infantry is commonly divided into divi- 
sions, those divisions into brigades, and the brigades 

11 F R. Titro l er a French metre is 39,383 inches Encyclopie- > 
dia Britannica. The length of a metre a bouts, in inches of Sir G. 
Schurkbnrgh’s scale, is 39,37081. 

11 R. I. der N. Eerstc Decl Eerste Hoofddeol. 

" Exerzir Reglcment fur die Infanterie, Berlin, 1812, 2 Abs. 
chap. 1 . § ii. 

“ Exerzier Reglement wien, 1807, 1st Hauptstucli, Ah. l.§ ii. 
Zwey uml einen halb Schuh. 

C 
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into battalions; however, as the subdividing of the 
line iuto divisions, as well as into brigades, is thiefly 
intended to fix the boundaries of commands ; for the 
general officers employed, and the evolutions of the 
line, are exclusively resulting from the combined 
movements of the battalions, acting each separately 
and by itself. The great consideration, when subdi- 
viding the infantry, becomes that of establishing the 
strength of that body, in which it is to act ; too small 
battalions, multiply the number of commanders, and 
do not come up to their expected execution ; they 
will also weaken the line, by increasing the number 
of intervals ; but too large ones, on the other hand, 
will become equally objectionable from the increased 
difficulty they offer to motion, particularly in the 
advance ; they are, besides, too extensive to be ac- 
curately inspected and carefully watched during the 
progress of their evolutions. 

We have already noticed Marshal Puysegur’s 
intention, to confine the front of a battalion, from 
100 to 120 files, yet it may, without inconvenience, 
be increased to 200, nay, even to 260 ; the latter 
number should however, if possible, never be ex- 
ceeded. 

The various parts into which a battalion is divided, 
are wings, or half battalions, grand divisions, com- 
panies or divisions, subdivisions, and sections. 
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SECTION V. 

Strength and, Division of a Battalion. 

' The British battalions, during 1 the last war, were 
of ten companies, 15 and consisted of a colonel, or 
colonel-commandant,**one or two lieutenant-colonels, 
two majors, ten captains, twenty-one lieutenants, 
and eight ensigns, n a paymaster, an adjutant, 18 a 
quarter-master, a surgeon, and, according to the 
strength of the corps, one or two assistant-surgeons ; 
these constituted together the body of officers. The 
non-commissioned officers and privates were, a ser- 
jeant- major, a quarter-master-serjeant,a paymaster’s 
clerk, a schoolmaster, and an armouver-serjeant, 
which five, are distinguished by the name of staff 

'* The battalions are now reduced to eight companies, and it 
might be observed here, that although I have preferred describing 
tho former establishment, as being that in force during the late 
wars, I still look upon tho present one as preferable, for eight is a 
tactical division, while ten is not Were tho invidious differences 
of grenadier and light companies also removed, to give way to 
grenadier and light battalions, advantage would not unlikely attend 
the change. 

111 Tho colonel or colonel-commandant, commonly a general 
officer, is seldom or ever present with his battalion. 

u The battalion companies have each an ensign attached to 
them ; no officer of that rank is posted to the grenadier or light 
company. 

'* The adjutant is always an additional lieutenant or ensign. 

c 2 
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serjeants; 13 from thirty to eighty company serjeants 
and from six hundred to a thousand, and sometimes 
even twelve hundred rank and file. C1 

In war time, to preserve the active companies 
more complete, when the battalion was abroad or 
employed in the field, a recruiting company, con- 
sisting of a captain, two lieutenants, and a certain 
number of serjeants and corporals, was still added to 
the above establishment, to answer the several 
branches of the recruiting service, and the duties of 
the regimental depot left at home. 

The battalion, when formed in line, besides its 
natural division into companies, consists of two half 
battalion or wings, and of four or five grand divi- 

19 The master of the band is mustered as a company serjennt, and 
the drum-major, though a sorjeant, included amongst the drummers ; 
the present establishment is 

1 Serjeant-major 1 Drum-major 

1 Quarter-mastcr-serjeant 24 Company -serjeants 

1 Pay-master-serjeant 11 Drummers 

1 Armourer-seijeant 24 Corporals 

1 School-master-serjeant 552 Privates 

J0 That is to say from three to eight per company, 
ai Rank and file is a denomination under which is comprehended, 
intho British army, the whole of the corporals and privates; and, 
as far as it relates to the infantry, signifies the number of firelocks 
present ; consequently, when it is said that a battalion consists of 
six hundred rank and file,' it moans that tliero are six hundred fire- 
locks in it, or what comes to the same, that the number of corporals 
and privates, amounts together to six hundred ; as to the proportion 
of the former, there are generally as many corporals in the company 
as serjeants. 
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sions, M which arc each composed of two companies, 
divisions, or platoons :** the latter are again divided 
into two subdivisions, and the subdivisions, where 
the strength admits, into two sections ; hut as, for the 
purpose of march, it is ordered that sections should 
never be under five files, the company can frequently 
form but three of them, and even merely two where 
its front is reduced to ten files; in the latter case it is 
obvious, that a subdivision and a section become the 
same thing. 

31 As a grand division consists always of two companies, the 
battalion is naturally divided into five, when of ten, and into four, 
when brought down to eight divisions ; still as tha grenadiers and light 
companies were not generally comprehended in this arrangement, the 
battalion, though of ten companies, exhibited but four grand divisions, 
each consisting of two battalion companies. For the purpose of firing 
and deploying, the whole were brought under five ; the battalion is 
now divided into four grand divisions. 

21 Company, division, and platoon are three words, which, though 
they are, strictly speaking, not synonymous, are yet indifferently 
applied to the same proportion of the battalion, namely, the half of 
a grand division. Was the word division exclusively given up to the 
latter portion of the corps, and the denomination of platoon to super- 
sede that of company, when it is formed in the ranks, and under 
arms, and consequently to express invariably the half of a grand- 
division, simplicity, from the terms division and platoon sufficing 
alone to answer every purpose, would obviously be derived ; yet 
as I havo not considered myself authorised to introduce such an 
innovation, I have, in the courso of this work, made use of the re- 
ceived expressions, as sanctioned by usage, namely, of grand- 
division, and of company, division, or platoon ; which last three, I 
have employed promiscuously. 
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SECTION VI. 

Place occupied by a Soldier in the 
Ranks* 

The place occupied by a soldier in the ranks 
seems the best ascertained, by enquiring what 
space is immediately necessary to give the man 
a free use of his arms, since less would confine 
his motions, and more be useless, and therefore 
weaken the line to no purpose ; from what lias been 
previously said, respecting both the distances of 
ranks and files, it is easily inferred that the 
place for the soldier, when in the ranks, is fixed, 
in the British infantry, at 22 inches in front and 
at one pace (30 inches) in depth; and though this 
is somewhat less than what is allotted in most of the 
foreign services, 25 it amply supplies what is required, 
and when the battalion is assembled, provides even 
for the ground occupied by the officers and serjeants 
posted in the ranks. 

" R. and R. part ii. § 41. F. E. and E. part ii. § 42. 

“ The soldier in the Danish infantry is allowed 24 inches Rhin- 
land measure, and the spaco of two feet was formerly not unfre- 
qucntly admitted for a file ; but of lato the foreign regulations draw 
nearer to the British, by merely confining their directions in warning 
each man to preserve the light touch of his neighbour’s arm. 
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SECTION VII. 

Formation of the Company . 26 

The company, when formed, stands three deep ; w at 
close order, the files touch lightly without crowding, 
so that each man occupies a space of about 21 or 22 
inches. The tallest men are posted in the front rank, 
the next in size in the rear, and the shortest in the 
centre ; each rank within itself is sized from both 
flanks to centre, on which latter spot, the smallest 
man in the rank is accordingly posted. 

The company, when acting in the battalion, is told 
off into two subdivisions, and into two, three, or four 
sections ; in the last case two sections form a sub- 
division (fig- 3.) 

The left of each subdivision may be marked by a 
corporal, but were one only is present, his station ap- 
pears to be on the left of the company; when*® there 
are three, the thirds may be ordered on the right of 

,0 R and R. part i. § 25, part ii. § 41, part iii. Formation of tlio 
company. 

57 By F E. and E. the ranks are reduced to two. 

78 When a single corporal is with the company, some are of opinion 
that, instead of being removed to the left of the whole, ho ought in 
preference, to be situated on tile loft of the right subdivision, and in 
support of this assertion, urge the absenco of officers in tho centre, as 
pointing out the necessity for additional aid on that spot ; but, 
admitting the justice of this remark, when it is reflected that tho 
company acts as often in division as it does in subdivisions, and even 
more frequently so, and that consequently there is evidently a greater 
call for his services on that flank which equally becomes the loft 
flank of the company, and that of a sub-division, the position on the 
left of tho whole, as assigned, where only one corporal is present, 
seems after alJ, more appropriate. 
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the left subdivision, and a fourth, if present, be 
brought to act on the right of the whole, in the ab- 
sence of corporals; or, if preferred, those positionsmay 
be filled by intelligent privates. 

When the company is single, the captain is on the 
right, and the ensign or junior subaltern, on the left 
of the front rank, both covered by a serjeant in the 
third rank ; the remaining officersand serjeants, as well 
as the drummers and the pioneer, form a fourth or 
supernumerary rank at three paces from the rear rank. 

When two or several companies join together, the 
ensigns, or officers situated on the left flanks of those 
companies, and their doubling serjeants, with the 
exception of the one posted on the left of the whole, 
and his co verer, fall to the rear i nto the supernumerary 
rank ; this is the only alteration which the preceding 
arrangement then undergoes, -but a more considerable 
change occurs, when the ranks are directed to take 
open ofder, as will hereafter appear on description. 


SECTION VIII. 

Formation of the Battalion .** 

The two flank 30 and eight battalion companies, 

,'j r. ail i R. part iii. Of the battalion, § 73, M. and P. Formation 
of tko battalion, situation for the field officers, at close as well 
as at open order. By the F. E. and E. part iii. Formation of the 
battalion, ranks have been reduced to two, some alterations have 
taken place also in the positions of the field officers, drnmmers, 
pioneers, and staff, a3 may be seen mjtg. 10. 

30 Owing to their situation at the extremities of the battalion, 
when in line, the denomination of flank, has been bestowed upon 
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which, together, constitute the battalion, are drawn up 
in line in the following order: from right to left, the 
grenadier company, the first and eighth captains, 
the fourth and fifth, the third and sixth, the second 
and seventh captains, and the light company, which 
stands on the left of the whole : by this disposition, the 
four eldest captains are brought on the right of the 
grand divisions . 51 No intervals are allowed between 
the companies, nor is any vacant space permitted to 
separate the battalion from the grenadier or the 
light company. 

When the light company is detached, and the 
battalion is by itself, the grenadiers may, with pro- 
priety, be divided on each flank ; but this indulgence 
is no longer acted upon when several battalions 
operate together, as the grenadier companies are 
then undivided, to take post on either the right or 
left flank of the respective corps to which they ap- 
pertain. 

the grenadier and light companies, the eight remaining arc called 
battalion companies ; they formerly properly constituted the corps, 
from which the two others were frequently detached. 

s ' Nos. 7 and 8 have been hero substituted to the major and 
lieutenant-colonel’s companies, as those corresponding with the rank 
they held before effective captains wero appointed to them ; how- 
ever, as the latest regulations (F. E. and E.) merely require the 
four eldest captains to be posted on the right of the grand divisions, 
it would be, perhaps, as well to plaeo tho companies daily 
according to tho seniority of the officers present; so that 
in complying with the injunction, the officors may remain posted 
as much as possible with their own men; a circumstance more 
important to discipline than it is generally imagined. 
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From what has been mentioned before, relating to 
the formation of the company, it is easily inferred, 
that a battalion is posted three deep (now two deep) 
at close files, the ranks at one pace distance ( fig. 9). 

The captains are in the front ranks, on the right of 
their companies, and as, in the case of absence, they 
are replaced by their senior subaltern present, the 
right of each company is invariably thus marked. A 
subaltern is likewise on the left of the battalion ; these 
officers posted in the first, are all covered in the rear 
rank by a serjeant, called, from this position, the 
covering or doubling serjeant. There are no such 
coverers in the centre rank, the remaining officers and 
serjeants therefore (those attached to the colours 
excepted) form altogether a fourth, or supernu- 
merary rank, at three paces behind the rear rank. 

The colours are in the centre of the battalion, in 
the front rank, the king’s colour on the right, and 
the regimental colour on the left; they are each 
carried by an officer, 32 who is covered in the rear 
rank by a non-commissioned officer; between the 
colours stands a serjeant, who, from his position 
in the very centre of the front rank, is generally 
distinguished by the appellation of the centre 
serjeant; this latter serjeant has likewise behind 

M The colours arc generally carried by tire two senior ensigns i 
this rule suffers, liowover, frequent exceptions, as in some regiments, the 
eldest and the youngest ensigns are so employed ; while in others 
the two youngest aro entrusted with them ; in somo corps again it is 
the junior lieutenant with the senior ensign; the latter mode, by 
conferring greater distinction on the colours, seems not unreasonable. 
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him a second serjeant in the rear rank , and a 
third one in the supernumerary rank : the peculiar 
duty of those three last named non-commissioned 
officers is to step out to the front or rear, to guide the 
battalion in its advance or retreat; whilst thus 
employed, a named officer or serjeant, from amongst 
the supernumeraries, steps between the colours, to 
preserve the place of the centre serjeant during his 
absence. 

Thus arrayed, the battalion is divided into a right 
and a left wing ; into four grand divisions, numbered 
one to four, from right to left ; into eight companies, 
platoons, or divisions, numbered in the like manner 
from one to eight; into sixteen subdivisions and thirty- 
two sections; but, where the companies are weak, 
perhaps twenty four, or even sixteen of the latter 
can only be formed. 

From these subdivisions and sections, being more 
particularly considered as divisions of the company, 
their distinctive appellations do not run through the 
battalion, but are confined to the body, to which they 
properly appertain. The subdivisions are, accord- 
ingly, distinguished within their own division, or 
company, by the names of — first, or rightsubdivision ; 
and second, or left subdivision ; and the sections, 
from right to left, by the numerical appellations of 
one, two, three, four. On the same principle, may 
the files be numbered one, two, three, &c. from 
the right. These several divisions, and denominations 
affixed to them, are likewise applicable to the gre- 
nadier as well as the light company, the peculiar 
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distinction appropriated to each of these, being- then 
merely superadded . 33 It is to be noticed, that those 
particular names, referring to the several parts of 
the battalion as well as to those of the companies, 
equally apply, whether the body be facing to the 
front or to the rear . 34 

The colonel (except when advanced in front, for 
the purpose of exercising the battalion when single) 
is in the rear of the colours, mounted ; the first and 
second lieutenant-colonels, likewise mounted, are in 
rear of the first and eighth companies. 

The first and second majors, on horseback, are in 
rear of the third and sixth companies. The adju- 
tant, mounted, is in rear of the colonel, a little to 
his left. 

The musick, posted in a single rank, is in rear of 
the right centre company, three paces behind the 
supernumerary rank. 

The pioneers, likewise in a single rank, are four 
paces in rear of the supernumeraries of the left 
centre company. 

The drummers of the eight battalion companies 
are assembled, in two divisions, six paces behind the 
third rank of the second and seventh companies. 

33 For instance, the right subdivision of the grenadiers, or the 
second section of the light company, &c. 

34 As much advantage, in the movements of a battalion, arises from 
its companies being equalized, this operation should never be 
neglected, and. may be readily accomplished, by adding the ex- 
ceeding files of the stronger to the weaker companies, till they are 
all brought to a medium number. 
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The drummers, fifers, and bugles of the grenadier 
and light companies, preserve the same distance 
behind their own companies, 

The staff’, chaplain, surgeon, quarter-master, and 
assistant-surgeon, are three paces behind the musick. 


SECTION IX. 

French Formation 

The French regiment is of three battalions, each 
of eight companies, namely, a grenadier company 
on the right, six battalion companies ( compagnies 
lie fusiliers), and a light company ( voltigenrs ), on the 
left; the first grenadier and voltigeur companies are 
attached to the first battalion, the second grenadier 
and voltigeur companies to the second, and so on. As 
to the compagnies de fusiliers, they are alternately 
distributed in the battalions, as may be seen in fig. 
11, where their respective situations are marked as 
when the regiment consisted of two battalions. 

The French battalion, when draw'n up, is divided 
into two half-battalions ( demi-bataillon ), distin- 
guished by the names of right and left ( de droite 
et de gauche ) ; and into eight platoons, each of a 
company, reckoned from the right; however, as 

** Regleraent concernant l’Exorcice et lcs Manoeuvres de I’lnfan- 
teriodu premier Aout, 1791 — Edition 1810, titre Premier Formation 
d’un Regiment eu Ordro de Bataillo, &c. 
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the denomination of grenadier and voltigcur are 
deemed sufficient to distinguish those companies, 
the numbering runs merely through those of the 
fusiliers, from one to six — two platoons form a 
division, of which there are, of course, four in the 
battalion. 

The platoons are divided into two sections : the 
first stands on the right, and the second on the left ; 
the ranks, as mentioned before, are at a third of a 
m&tre distance. The arrangement of the men is so 
far similar to ours, that the tallest are likewise in 
the front rank ; the next in size in the rear; and the 
shortest in the centre : their sizing in the rank, 
however, exhibits a difference, as, instead of being 
central, it is within each platoon, from right to left. 

When two battalions of the regiment are exer- 
cised together, the two grenadier companies may 
be brought on the right of the whole, to act together 
as a division. 

The posts affixed to the officers, colours, non- 
commissioned officers, &c. are thus defined in the 
Reglement : 

The captains are on the right of their companies, 
in line with the front rank ; the lieutenants are two 
paces behind the centre of the second sections. 
Jig. 6 ; and the second lieutenants (sous lieutenants ), 
at the same distance, in rear of the centre of the first 
sections. The serjeant-major (the name given to 
the first under officer of the company in the French 
service) covers the right-hand file of the second 
section of his company ; the first gerjeant covers his 
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captain in the rear rank ; and as, from this position, 
he is frequently required to replace his captain 
in the front rank, he is called sous officicr de 
r emplacement the second serjeant covers the 
left file ; 37 the third serjeant is posted behind the 
left hand file of the first section; and the fourth 
serjeant behind the right hand file of the same. 
In the last, or left, platoon in every battalion, 
the second serjeant instead of taking post in rear 
of the left of the company, advances into the 
front rank, on the left of the whole — he and the 
corporal, who doubles him in the third rank, are 
denominated sergent et corporal d' encadrement 
(fig. 6.) Two corporals take post in the centre of 
the company, as left-hand man of the first, and 
right-hand man of the second sections ; the others 
may be brought on the flanks of the front and 
rear rank, somewhat according to their height. 

The colonel, on horseback, is behind the centre 
of the second battalion, at thirty paces from the 
fourth rank ( rang des serre-files.) 

The lieutenant-colonel at four paces to the right, 
and the major four paces to the left, of the colonel, 
both on horseback, are stationed at twenty-five 
paces from the supernumerary rank. 

56 He acts also as guide de droite, the right hand marker to the 
platoon 

17 He performs the duties of left-hand marker, guide de gauche. 
Those guides de droite el de gauche are of frequent use in all 
formations, dressings, taking up of alignemonts, &c. as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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The battalion commandants ( chefs de batailhn), 
are each twenty paces in the rear of their respect) vd 
battalions, covering the centre-file, vis-a-vis la file 
du drapeau ou du f anion ; they are on horseback . 
The adjutant-major and adjutant of each battalion, 
on foot, are at eight paces from the supernumerary 
rank; the former behind the centre of the right 
wing, and the latter behind the centre of the left 
wing. The fourth adjutant-major is placed between 
the colonel and lieutenant-oolonel. The four sur- 
geons, attached to the regiment, are in front of the 
latter, at about twenty paces from the fourth, or su- 
pernumerary rank. 

The drummers of the battalion, at fifteen paces 
in rear of the fifth platoon, are in a single rank, 
when on the peace, but in two ranks when upon the 
war establishment. The drum-major heads those 
of the first, and the drummer-corporals ( corporals 
tambour ) those of the second and third battalions. 
The musick, in a single rank, stands two paces in rear 
of the drummers of the first battalion. 

Properly speaking, there is only one colour at- 
tached to the French regiment, which is posted in 
the second battalion ; those of the first and third 
are of a smaller description, and named fanions, 

The colour (drapeau), is carried by an officer, 
called porte drapeau. The two fanions are en- 
trusted each to the care of a serjeant-major of its 
battalion ; the serjeant-major, so appointed by his 
colonel, is to be selected for his steadiness and 
accuracy of step on the march. 
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The colour, or fanion, which is placed in the 
centre of the battalion forms, with the eight furriers, 
caporaux fourriers, (one of each company), three 
files, which, from their position on the left of the 
second section of the third platoon, are considered 
as a part of the same (Jig- 6). 50 The three caporaux 
fourriers, stationed in the centre rank, as those who 
direct and guide the advance and retreat of the bat- 
talion, are to be chosen so as to be fully adequate 
to the performance of those duties. 

The guides genfaaux (right and left hand markers 
of the battalion) are eight paces to the rear of the 
supernumerary rank. The pioneers ( sapeurs ), on 
two ranks, are posted in the intervals, between the 
battalions, in line with the rear ; rank they are 
occasionally allowed to stand on the right of the 
regiment. 

The caporaux fourriers , as well as the non-com- 
missioned officers, whether they act as coverers in 
the third, or as supernumeraries in the fourth rank, 
carry their firelocks advanced, Varme dans le bras 
droit. 

31 This second section of the third platoon is prepared for this 
increase of the colour-division, by its having originally three files 
less than the others. — Titre v. Formation dcs Regimens on Bataille, 
devant leur quurtier. 
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SECTION X. 

Dutch Formation . 3 * 

The alteration the Dutch infantry underwent in 
its organization, at the accession of the House of 
Orange to the throne, by leaving still in its 
formation strong features of that of the French, upon 
which it was originally modelled, has induced me to 
elucidate its formation immediately after that of the 
French. 

The Dutch regiment is of two battalions, each of 
which comprehends a right Hank, a left-flank, and 
four centre companies ( center kompagnien). 

The battalion, when arranged, is divided into aright 
and left half battalion; into six divisions, each con- 
sisting of a company ; or into twelve platoons, or half 
companies ( peloton ). As the two flanks are sufficiently 
known by their natural denomination of right and 
left, the names which are affixed to them, the 
numerical appellations of one, two, three, four, 
counted from the right, are merely bestowed for 
distinction upon the four centre companies; and from 
one to eight, beginning equally from the right to 
the eight platoons they compose (fig. 12). 

Each platoon is divided into two sections, after the 
manner of the French, whose practice they likewise 

10 Reglement op de Exorcitien en manoeuvres van de infanterij 
voor de armee van zijne majesteit de kooning der Nederlanden 
Eerste Deel Eeerste Hoofddeel. 
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follow iu the distribution of the men in the ranks , 
the sizing is consequently also from right to left, but, 
however, here by divisions (the strength of a Dutch 
company) instead of being by platoons (the strength 
of the French company). The captain is on the right 
of his company, the first-lieutenant on the right of 
the second, or left platoon — both in the front rank. 

The second-lieutenant is posted behind the centre 
of the second section of the first platoon, and the 
company serjeant-major, ( sergeant majoor) stands 
behind the centre of the second section of the second 
platoon. The senior serjeant covers the captain, 
and the second serjeant, the lieutenant, both in the 
third or rear rank, those two act as right hand 
markers ( regter guides ) to their platoons ; the third 
and fourth Serjeants, who are in rear of the left files 
of the first and second platoons, act as left hand 
markers to them ( linker guides ). In the left flank 
company of each battalion, the fourth serjeant is 
removed to the left of the front rank — he is, as by 
the French, likewise covered in the rear rank, by a 
corporal. 

The corporals, according to their size, are stationed 
on the flanks of the divisions; preference is however 
given to the front and rear ranks. 

The colonel, on horseback, is at thirty paces from 
the supernumerary rank Copsluilend gelid), facing 
the interval between the battalions. 

The two lieutenant-colonels, also mounted, arc 
twenty paces behind their respective battalions, 
covering each his own centre file. 

VOL. i. D *1 
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The adjutant, on foot, is at eight paces behind the 
centre of the right wing. The under-adjutant 
( adjudnnt onder officier ) which corresponds to our 
serjeant-major, takes a similar position behind the 
left wing. 

The situations fixed for the drummers, fifers, 
musick, and colours, are nearly the same as those 
explained for the French, as may be seen in fig. 12, 
which exhibits the Dutch regiment when under arms j 
we shall therefore confine our observations here by 
stating that from their battalion, consisting merely of 
six companies instead of eight (the strength of a 
French battalion), two corporals must be added to 
the six furriers, to make up for the number of under 
officers attached to the colour or fanion, and, to com- 
plete, with it, the three files of its reserve ; these two 
corporals are posted in the centre rank. The colour 
of the first battalion is carried by the colour-bearer, 
the /anion of the second by a chosen serjeant major. 40 

SECTION XI. 

Prussian Formation . 41 

The Prussian regiment of infantry consists of 
three battalions j of these, the two first are of four 

<0 In the Dutch, as in the French service, the serjeants carry their 
firelocks advanced — Het geweer hoog in den regterarm. 

41 Exerzir Reglemenl fur die Infanterie der Koniglich 
Preuszischen Armee Berlin, 1812, Driller Abschnilt Ersles 
Kapil el, § 1, 2, 3, Smiles Kapitel, § 1. 
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battalion companies, and the third, which they call 
fusilier battalion, of four light companies. 

To every regiment of the line are attached two 
regiments of militia ( landwhere ), which, in time of 
war, according as urgency implies, are one or both of - 
them called out to reinforce the establishment.' 12 

The four companies which compose the battalions 
of the line, are situated from right to left, according 
to the particular number affixed to each of them, 
without any reference to the seniority of their cap- 
tains ( Jig . 13). The battalion, when formed, is di- 
vided into four divisions, each of a company, and eight 

42 The Prussian army is raised by conscription ; the time of ser- 
vice for the men so called out, is limited to five years, three of which 
they are to be present with the regiment ; after that period, they are 
allowed to go home and to serve the two remaining years with the 
militia; should war, however, chance to break out during that time, 
they are liable to be called back to their corps, aud to be kept 
with it till the five years are completed. They are then finally 
dismissed from the regulars, to join altogether the landwhere, 
(militia of the country), of which there are two regiments attached 
to each regiment of the line ; they belong to the first of these till thirty- 
five years old, when they are removed to the second ; and leaving 
the latter again at forty -five, join the garrison battalions, which corps 
are destined to the milder duties of garrison and the defence of for- 
tresses. The Prussian thus raised, may truly be viewed as a soldier 
for life ; the landwhere are called out for exercise every year, 
during one month. 

Two regiments of infantry of the line, two of cavalry, and a 
battery, form a brigade. When in war time, the landwhere is added 
to the establishment, the whole constitute together a division of two 
or three brigades, according as the first class alone, or both classes 
of landwhere arc summoned to appear. Tho division consequently 
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half companies'* 3 ( zuge ). The companies, like ours, 
are splitted into sections, which are never to be below 
four files, if possible above it, but never to exceed six. 

The Prussians stand three deep, the tallest men 
are placed in the front rank, the most active and 
best shots in the rear, 41 and the remaining in the 
centre ; the companies are sized from right to left. 


consists of two regiments of infantry of the line, two or four land; 
where (militia), of four or six regiments of cavalry, and two or three 
batteries; 

Four infantry regiments are distributed to each province; of these, 
two are always brigaded together, for instance, the 12th, the second 
Brandebourg, and the 20th, the third Brandebourg, were thus bri- 
gaded when on duty on the French frontiers, in 1818. 

*’ The Prussian company consists of a captain, a first-lieutenant, 
and three second-lieutenants, from fourteen to twenty non-commis- 
sioned officers, amongst whom, one is the feldwebel, a second the 
first serjeant, who, if required, replaces the former, a third the 
armourer, or captaine d’ arme, who takes care of the arms, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, &c. and a fourth the furrier, who superintends the 
delivery of provisions, &c. ; the privates are from 200 to 250 ; there 
is besides, a hornisl (bugle), two drummers, as well as additional 
boys, who act as fifers, but no pioneer. 

There are five field officers attached to every regiment in Prussia, 
the one who commands, is generally a colonel, the others are either 
lieutenant-colonels or majors, of these four latter, one is attached tc> 
each battalion, the fourth acts regimentally, and superintends the 
general dressing of the line ; there are likewise three battalion- 
adjutants, appointed each to one of those three divisions of the corps, 
and a regimental-adjutant for the whole, to whom those of the bat- 
talions are subordinate. 

4 * This peculiar mode of selecting the men for the third rank, is 
owing to the special duty expected from them, and which, like in 
the Austrian infantry, is to act as skirmishers, and as such to be 
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The captain is on the right of his company in the 
front rank, the first-lieutenant is equally so on the 
right of the second zuge (platoon.) — The 1st and 3rd 
second-lieutenants are behind the first zuge, the 2nd 
second-lieutenant behind the second, except in the 
fourth company, where he is brought to the left of 
the front rank ; the left flank of the battalion is con- 
sequently, as in the British infantry, marked by an 
officer. 

The officers in the front rank are all covered in 
the third rank by a non-commissioned officer, Jliigel 
unter offiziere. The other non-commissioned offi- 
cers are two paces behind the company ; the feld- 
webel (company serjeant-major) covers the second 
file from the right. The officers who act as super- 
numeraries, are two paces behind the line of Ser- 
jeants, and four from the third rank. 

Between the fourth and fifth zuge, the two 
colours are placed, the first in the front rank, and the 
second covering the first in the third rank ; on each 
side of those colours, stands a non-commissioned 
officer ; the four thus employed, who belong each 
to a different company, are appointed to this duty 
with the colours, from their steadiness and regularity 

thrown to the front, or towards a flank, to coven: the main body, and 
afford it the necessary protection ; — when so detached, those of every 
company (two platoons), form a platoon, or zuge, placed in two 
ranks. The men of the whole of the rear rank of a battalion, form 
consequently four platoons, to each of these a subaltern is attached, 
with three non-commissioned officers and a bugle— the four platoons 
ore placed under the command of a captain. 
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of step and time on the march . 45 The music and 
drummers are two paces in rear of the line of super- 
numeraries behind the centre. The music to the 
right, and the drummers to the left of the colours. 


SECTION XII. 

Austrian Formation . 46 

» 

The Austrian regiment is of three battalions, 
and two grenadier companies (fig . \G). The two 
first battalions are of three, and the third pf two 
divisions, which divisions consist each of' two com- 
panies ; the companies are divided into two half 
companies and four zuge, including the grenadiers ; 
the Austrian regiment is, therefore, of eighteen 
companies, thirty six half companies, or seventy 
two zuge.*' 1 

41 In the grenadier and fusilier (light infantry) battalions, as there 
ore no colours attached to them, a non-commissioned officer is in the 
centre of the front rank, posted in their stead, ho is covered in tho 
rear rank by another under officer. 

48 Exercier Reglement fur die Kaiscrlich Konigliche Infanterie 
Erstcs hauptstiick Erster abschnitt, § 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. 

47 Tho Austrian army is likewise recruited by conscription, and 
the regiments are also distributed to different provinces ; but the time 
of service is, in the imperial army, extended to fourteen years. When 
discharged from the line, they join the landwhere (militia), of which 
latter one half is brought in the field, in cases of emergency, and 
the other destined to the defence of the fortresses. The Hungarian 
regiments are levied and filled up by recruits, enlisted voluntarily 
and for life ; there is no landwhere attached to that kingdom. 
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In tile battalion, the divisions are distinguished 
by the appellations of right, left, and centre divi- 
sions ; the within the division, are numbered 
one, two, three, four, from both flanks to centre 

( fig - 17 

When the whole regiment is drawn up, the first 
company of grenadiers is on the right, the second 
on the left ; the battalions are situated as shewn in 

fig - 16 . 

In the Austrian formation, the men stand three 
deep, and are stationed in the ranks as explained for 
the Prussians ; the tallest in. front, the best shots in 
rear, Sic. 19 But the sizing is here central, and by 
divisions; in the right companies the men are con- 
sequently sized from right to left, and in the left 
companies from left to right. Intelligent soldiers, 
however, it is added, are as much as possible to be 
posted on the flanks of the zuge ( platoons). To 
improve the general appearance, the tallest men 
are, likewise, in preference attached to the flank 
divisions. 

The arrangement of the Austrian battalion, is 
somewhat conducted on a different system to that 
of the other European nations. A careful exami- 
nation of fig. 17, drawn after that inserted in the 
Austrian regulations, is therefore particularly re- 
commended, Among the peculiarities which most 
probably will attract attention, it will be noticed 

*' The men of the third rank act a skirmishers, as mentioned for 
the Prussians. 
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that in every division of the two companies 
composing it, one captain or captain-lieutenant is 
in the first rank and the other captain or captain- 
lieutenant in the supernumerary ; and that the first- 
lieutenants are likewise so alternately removed to 
the front and to the rear. A remarkable and strong 
distinctive feature in it, consists, likewise in every 
zuge, or fourth of a company, that is marked, both 
on its right and left, by a file of officers, serjeants, 
or corporals, who are all of them stationary with it, 
and to remain constantly posted on the same flank 
of the zuge to which they are originally attached ; 
those of the rear rank merely stepping into the 
second, to give room to those in the supernumerary, 
to replace them in the third, whenever the battalion 
breaks into column, or moves to the rear ; in which 
two latter cases, the zuge is lined by a complete file 
of officer and non-commissioned officers as may be 
seen in fig . 18, where this alteration of the super- 
numeraries joining the ranks is represented. 40 

It is obvious that in the case of absentees, the 
seniors are replaced by the juniors ; the feldwebei 
(company serjeant major) forms, however, an excep- 
tion to the rule, as he is invariably to keep his central 
position in the front rank of his company. 

The colour, carried by the fourier, is in the 
centre of the battalion ; as there is only one 
attached to each of them, there are but three to the 

<9 This, while in column, is obviously attended with advantages, 
and as such, not undeserving imitation. 
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regiment. The supernumeraries, as well as the 
drummers and the pioneer of the grenadiers, are 
three paces in rear of the battalion ; the twelve 
drummers of the battalion companies, in two ranks, 
jare twelve paces behind the centre of the same, with 
the pioneers in a single rank behind them. The 
musick, iit two ranks, is on the right in line with the 
front rank. 

As the grenadiers have no ensign belonging to 
their company, to replace him an additional vice- 
corporal is added to their establishment. In war 
time a second feldwebel is allowed, when so, he 
occupies the station marked in Jig. 17 for corporal, 
No. 4 ; and as a second pioneer per company is in 
those turbulent times likewise granted, their 
number then amounting to twelve, the drummers 
are brought in a single rank, each covered by 
a pioneer." 

M In the Austrian regiment of infantry, besides the general 
proprietor of the corps, there is a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, a regimental and three adjutants, three fouriers to cany the 
colours, and five employed for writing, and to keep the regimental 
books, to draw the provisions, &c. Those latter never fall in, unless 
it be to replace those in charge of the colours, when absent. Each 
battalion company consists of a captain, or captain-lieutenant, a first 
and second lieutenant, an ensign, acompany serjeant major (feldwebel) 
six effective, and six vice-corporals, two drummers, one pioneer, and 
sixty eight privates; in this number are included the vice corporals as 
well as the eight gefreyten, which latter are superior privates em- 
ployed in preference as orderlies, or as sentries on particular posts of 
honour, &c. There are also six imperial cadets in each regiment, 
who act as non-commissioned officers or privates. The Hungarian 
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SECTION xnr. 

Formation of the Danish Regiment of Infantry 

The regiments of infantry in Denmark are of two 
battalions; the first consists of a grenadier and four 
battalion companies, and the second of a rifle and 
likewise four battalion companies ; five field officers 
are attached to it, viz. one colonel, two lieutenant, 
colonels, and two majors, who, from being all 
provided with companies,, reduce the number of 
effective captains to five, the remaining five called 
staff-captains are inferior in rank and have less pay 
than the former. 3 * 

regiments have four battalions; their companies are about 188 strong, 
including the vice-corporals and gefreyten. 

In war time, besides the increase of a second feldwebel and a 
pioneer per company, as mentioned before, the vice-corporals are done 
away with, and the effective coqtorals augmented to twelve in. the 
battalion companies and thirteen in the grenadiers. 

The companies on the German establishment are then increased 
also to 200 if required, and those on the Hungarian to 238. The 
grenadier companies, in peace time, are 120 privates, comprehending 
the vice-corporals, of which they have one more than those of the 
battalion, to make up for the loss of the ensign, an officer of which 
they are deprived. 

41 Unacquainted with the Danish and Russian languages, I could 
not refer to the regulations, when speaking of those armies; the slight 
knowledge I therefore obtained of them, is altogether derived from 
the little 1 saw, while they were doing duty on the French frontiers, 
and from the kind information several of their officers gave me 
respecting their military system. 

” In Denmark the defence of the towns is entrusted to its in- 
habitants, and the conscription confined to those of the country ; bnt 
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When the battalion is under arms, the companies 
are divided into two platoons, and according to 
their strength into two, three, or four sections ; the 
rifle company, however, does not partake of this 
arrangement, and, different from the rest, is broken * 
into four troops, eight half troops, and sixteen 
patroles. The grenadier and battalion companies 
are formed three deep, the tallest men in front, the 
next in size in the third, and the shortest in the 
centre. The rifle company is placed only in two 
ranks, of which the men of the first are armed with 
firelocks, and those in the rear with rifles (fig. 14 J. 

Among the Danes, the sizing of the men takes 
place through the whole of the battalion companies, 
from both flanks to the colour or centre, where of 
course the shortest men in each rank are posted. 
The grenadier and rifle companies are sized within 
themselves, on the same principle, and have con- 
sequently each, like the British division, their 
tallest men removed to the two flanks. 

The captain, with the Danes, is on the right of 
his company, the first-lieutenant on the right of the 
second platoon, except in the grenadier and rifle 
companies, in which two, he is shifted to the left'of 
the front rank; the remaining officers are in rear of 

the nobility, the body of merchants, and the students are exempted 
from it by privilege. Eight years is here the time of service, at the 
completion of which, the discharged soldiers remove to the anexerende 
batalionen (the annexed battalions) . which are the militia of the 
country; of these there are two battalions attached to every regiment 
of the line. 
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the colours, of which every Danish regiment has 
two; the regimental colour attached to the first, 
and the battalion colour attached to the second 
battalion; both are carried by sergeants, who, with 
eight non-commissioned officers, form the colour 
reserve; these three files of the reserve, with the 
three neighbouring ones on the right, and the three 
neighbouring on the left, constitute what is called 
the colour-platoon, which, of course, consists of 
nine files.” 


SECTION XIV. 

The Russian Formation. 

The Russian infantry is divided into divisions, 
each of two or three brigades ; these brigades con- 
sist of three regiments, and the regiments of two field 
battalions, and one recruiting battalion. In line the 
colonel is advanced thirty-two paces from the centre, 
and each lieutenant-colonel sixteen paces from his 
own battalion, the one of the centre battalion 
stands of course behind the colonel ; the major 
" In the Danish regiment there is one colonel, two lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, five effective and five staff captains, ten first- 
lieutenants, from thirteen to fifteen second-lieutenants, two adjutants 
(the regimental, who acts with the first battalion, and the battalion- 
adjutant, who acts with the second), a quarter-master, an audi- 
teur, a surgeon with the rank of captain, and a battalion-surgeon. 
The under officers in thecompanyare a feldwebel (company seijeant- 
raajor), a fourier, who looks after the provisions, a wachmeister for 
the arms and clothing, and six corporals; the privates are from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty. 
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and adjutant are on the right of the whole, the 
drummers, in three ranks, stand next to them, and 
the musick, which is very numerous and likewise 
posted three deep, is on the immediate right of the 
battalion (fig. 15). 

The battalion is composed of four companies, 
which form four divisions and eight platoons ; the 
companies are also, for the purpose of march, told 
off in sections, of four, five, or six files ; there is a 
colour attached to each battalion, which is carried 
by the colour-bearer, .or, if absent, by a serjeant ; M 
five non-commissioned officers act with it as a 
reserve. There are pioneers upon the strength of 
the Russian battalion. 

The captain is on the right of his company ; the 
first-lieutenant on the right of the second platoon ; 
both in the front rank. As the grenadier company 
is, however, generally divided on each flank of the 
battalion, this primitive arrangement is liable to 
undergo a deviation, as in order to preserve the 
captains in the command of the divisions, they are 
then removed to the right of their second platoons, 
and their lieutenants brought to the right of the 
companies, to take charge of the first platoons, as 
it is exhibited in fig. 15. 

The Russian infantry is placed three deep, with 
the tallest men in front, and the shortest in the 

44 Though the colour-bearer is the last officer in the battalion, yet 
his situation cannot be held by a plebeian ; a seijeant therefore may 
be appointed to carry the colour, but, unless he bo of a noble family, 
he cannot assume the appellation of colour-bearer. 
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centre rank ; the sizing, like the Danes, is from 
both flanks towards the centre of the battalion ; the 
grenadiers, however, are here included with the 

rest. 55 


SECTION XV. 

Observations respecting the Formation. 

The advantages arising from the close position of 
files and ranks, are sufficiently shown in the preced- 
ing sections ; and as the depth of formation is also 
fixed in them to three, with the occasional reduction 
to two where preferable, the next object of enquiry 
seems to be, the manner in which the men should be 
distributed and posted in the ranks, and whether 
the size, or any other consideration, ought to be 
preferred to guide in this particular — introducing 
the subject, therefore, by discussing this object, we 
will follow it by the remaining topicks, that 
equally belong to the formation, including them 
under three heads : 1st, the proper and most 
appropriate strength of the battalion ; 2nd, its 
more natural and congenial mode of division ; 3rd, 

** The Russian company, as to officers, consists of a captain, a first- 
lieutenant, a second-lieutenant, and an ensign ; the staff companies 
are commanded by second-captains. The under officers are a 
Jeldwebel (company serjeant-major), four fouriers, one to each half 
platoon, who keep the books, the accounts of rations, &c. from twelve 
to fifteen serjeants, and from twelve to twenty corporals; the privates 
are from two hundred to two hundrod and fifty. 
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the most eligible situations for the officers and 
under officers, as the best adapted to the perform- 
ance of their duties. n- 

With respect to the posting of the men, in the 
ranks, we have seen by the preceding, that, in the 
British infantry, the tallest are brought in the front 
rank, those next in size placed in rear, and the 
shortest in the centre, a disposition which, by 
bringing the strongest and most able men in the 
position where their exertions are likely to prove 
most efficacious, appears both natural and reason- 
able. It is not with his hind legs, but with his trunk 
and tusks, that the elephant meets his opponents, 
and completes their destruction ; yet however ob- 
vious this appears, doubts have still arisen respec- 
ting the propriety of thus placing the foot ; and 
while some, questioning the inference of courage 
and strength from superiority in height, have ex- 
pressed a wish that those not apparently, but 
effectually, so favoured by nature, should be 
advanced to the front : others have surmised that, 
acting as a vehicle of distinction, this post of 
honour should be reserved to the older and most 
deserving soldiers; whilst others again, admitting 
size to be the safest standard on the occasion, are 
of opinion, that the posting of the shortest in the 
front, and the tallest in the rear rank, appears con- 
sonant to reason. Among those favouring the last 
assertion, we find general Von Ehwald, who, in his 
treatise on light troops , 56 in describing the American 

i6 Colonel Von Ehwald's Treatise upon the duties of light troops, 
chap. ii. § 2, a work which has been frequently copied, but seldom 
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army, under Washington, as thus drawn up, the 
tallest in rear, seems not only to favour this for* 
rnation., as best calculated for bring, but to think 
even that martial appearance would not suffer 
from the change, after being reconciled to it by 
custom ; this might be true ; yet, since the bayonet 
is indisputably the principal and the decisive 
weapon of the infantry; and that, besides, in the 
present mode of arranging troops, the firing may 
be executed under any circumstances soever, if 
performed by soldiers properly trained to it, that 
mode of arraying the men, notwithstanding all that 
may be alleged in its behalf, does not apply to our 
battalions; and though it might have answered 
the purpose of the American soldiers, whose chief 
dependance, at the period alluded to, was in their 
musketry, it would but ill suit a well disciplined 
infantry, particularly in war time: when pressed 


improved upon. Mauvillon concurs with the Danish general in 
this sentiment, as may bo seen in the second chapter of his Essai 
sur V influence de la Poudre a Canon ; but general Von Ehwald was 
a light infantry officer, in which service the firing considerably 
predominates; and the latter, in the excellent work mentioned, has, 
perhaps, throughout, not given sufficient weight to the charge. 
Turpin de Crt'ssd, in his commentaries on Vegelius, and Guihert, in 
his Essai general de tactique, vol. 1. chap. ii. recommend the mode 
in which the oldest and most valiant soldiers are to be selected for 
the front rank. General Wimpffen in his Militaire Experiments, 
chap. xx. and Wamery, in his Commentaries, are of a contrary 
opinion, and say, that far from being brought to the front, those 
most valiant and oldest soldiers should be left in rear, to oblige 
those less courageous, and posted before them, to move on and do 
thoir duty . 
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for men, a shorter size and an inferior description 
of recruits must be inevitably admitted into the 
ranks. The general practice of the principal, and 
1 believe all, the European armies, which, in this 
particular, are perfectly in unison with the British, 
might here be likewise produced against it; and 
the assertion receive still additional weight, from 
the Americans themselves having adopted, like the 
rest, the position in which the tallest men are 
brought to the front. 

The directed mode of sizing from both flanks to 
centre by companies, by removing the tallest and 
.most able men to the two extremities, rests on a 
principle so much corresponding to that just spoken 
of, that if the one be admitted, the propriety of the 
latter can no longer be reasonably denied. How far 
it deserves a preference over the manner of the 
French, the Dutch, and the Prussians, where, 
beginning by the right, the shortest and weakest 
men are presented on the left of the company, 
must be evident, from one side, by their mode, being 
only secured, and the other left exposed ; and though 
the regulation adopted by the Russians and Danes, 
where the sizing is central and takes place through 
the whole battalion, or by the Austrians, where 
it is accomplished by divisions (a portion of the 
battalion which corresponds to what we call grand 
division in our formation), does not lay open to the 
same censure, it still leaves unprovided, the cases 
where the companies or platoons (their zuge) act 

E 2 
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singly, as the shortest are then again all brought on 
one side. M > *' < * 

The flank of the platoons and subdivisions as the 
positions, which, owing to the peculiar duty of the 
pivots, call for the presence of the most intelligent 
men, have been very properly affixed to the 
corporals. 

The number of files already determined, from 
200 to 250, will immediately fix, when placed in 
three ranks, the battalions to be from 600 to 750 
rank and file ; however, allowing for the constant 
deduction, experienced by those on duty, sick, 
detached, &c. they may be increased to 900 with- 
out inconvenience. 58 

47 The considerable trouble which must attend the posting of 
the men ‘to -the different companies, to promote this sizing through 
the battalion, argues also much against it. 

49 According to. Thucydides, the Lacedomonian infantry under 
their king Agis, fought at the battle of Mantinea, in bodies of 512 
strong, which were divided into four parts, corresponding to our 
' companies of 128 ; those parts, or companies, again were subdivided 
into four squads of 32 men ; those squads were posted in four files, 

: eight deep. The body of myrmidons under Achilles, as described 
.in Homer’s Iliad,- canto 16, was not unlike it ; it consisted of 2500 
•tnen, that were divided into five bands or ranks of 500 each. 

.. The Roman cohort of 500 or sometimes 600 men, was 

* 

divided into five centuries, each of 100, commanded by an 

• ■ •; i ' i .> ' ■- 

officer calleA centurion ; those centuries were divided into halves of 
■fifty men, and tens of ten ; each of these portions of the century had 
its respective commander. 

Under the Emperors Leo and Constantine, the bands were usually 
300 strong, the foot soldiers were formed eight deep ; but the cavalry 

■„• i 
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With the exception of the Austrian battalion, 
which is broken into thirds, sixths, and twelfth 

charged only in four ranks. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol x. 
chap. liii. 

In the time of Montecuculi, we find by his Memoirs, book i. 
chap. ii. number 23, that the companies consisted of 150, including 
three officers, a captain, a lieutenant, an ensign, and three under 
officors, one serjeant, one corporal, and a former. Marshal 
Physegur in his Art of War, vol. i. chap. vi. in describing the 
•mutations which occurred in the French army under Louis XIV. 
says, that in 1678, tire last year of the war which terminated by 
the peace of Nimeguen, the infantry battalions were of 850 men 
and 52 officers, composing 17 companies, of which one was of 
grenadiers ; the strength of those companies were each of three 
officers, two serjeants, three corporals, and three anspessades (lance- 
corporals), a drummer, and 41 privates: in the latter part of that 
campaign the ranks from six were reduced to five. In 1690, the 
companies, he continues, were decreased in number to 13, and the 
battalion to 715, with 40 officers; during that contest, the ranks 
wore brought down to four. In the next war which was carried on 
against our queen Anne, and began, 1701, the French battalions’ 
were still of 13 companies, but merely of 650 men and 40 officers ; 
the regiments that had suffered much, used in the latter part of the 
campaigns to stand three deep ; the . general and sanctioned forma- 
tion at the time was, however, four ranks. 

Our ' British companies were still very weak, in 1798, not 
exceeding 30 privates, as may be observed by the first edition of the 
Rules and Regulations for the formations, field exercise, &c. printed 
in that year : the author of the French work, Essai si/r laTaciique 
de C Infanlerie, fixes the battalion from 6 to 700 rank and file ; 
this is likewise the strength mentioned by our General Bland, in his 
Treatise of Military Discipline, chap. xv. art. 5. Mauvillon, in his 
Essai sui r Influence de la Poudre d Canon, in a note of chap. ii. 
strongly reprobates battalions to exceed 200 files : General Sc/tarn- 
horst in his Handbuck, vol. iii. § 47, also establishes tho propriety 
of their not exceeding the latter number. 

VOL. I. E 3 
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parts, the numbers most commonly used in the 
division of that body, are four and eight, or five 
and ten ; of these, the smaller portions eight and 
ten, are, according to the different services, deno- 
minated division, platoon, or suge. In some ser- 
vices, as in the British and French infantries, each 
of them forms a company, whilst in others, like the 
Russians, Prussians, Danes, and Dutch, the com- 
pany consists of two of them ; the latter mode, by 
decreasing the number of captains, and fixing the 
chain of command by pointing out a determined 
chief in charge of each grand division, exhibits 
advantages . 59 

The officers are either placed in the front, or in 
the supernumerary rank ; the position of those in 
the first, is chiefly designed to lead, and by their 
personal example to animate their men, and excite 
them to the proper performance of their duties ; 
one officer per division, or what we call company, 
becomes sufficient for that purpose ; and as before 
observed, the flanks of a body are its weakest 
points, an officer is, with great propriety, added to 
them on the left flank of the battalion ; this how- 
ever, is not repeated on the right, as that post is 
already so provided for, by being occupied by the 
grenadier or first company’s captain. 

49 We have already had occasion to notice the numbers four and 
eight, to be preferable for the division of a battalion to those of five 
and ten, which the elucidation of the movements will render evident ; 
next to four and eight, that by thirds, sixths, and twelfths, seems 
best adapted ; when so, the system and body of movements must, 
however, undergo some alteration, and be framed conformably. 
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With the exception of the officers brought in the 
front, and the serjeant covering them in the rear 
rank, the remaining officers and serjeants are all 
situated in the fourth or supernumerary rank ; 
their province, when so situated, is to keep the 
other ranks close during the attack, while firing, as 
well as to prevent any break in rear, and, in short, 
to detect and check any irregularities that may 
occur; these duties are obviously important, nor 
can too many officers and non-commissioned 
officers be so employed . 00 

Though the distribution of the officers, as here 
explained, in front and in rear, meets with no ob- 
jection, and the propriety for a portion of officers to 
be brought in the first rank, and thus made to 
mark the right of each platoon, is fully admitted, 
some difference of opinion prevails as to the de- 
scription of officer who should be thus employed. 
General Warnery thinks it ought to be the first- 
lieutenant, and not the captain, whose post he 
conceives to be in the rear of his company, and 
though general practice does not sanction, but ra- 
ther discountenances such an assertion, the analogy 
it bears to the position of the battalion commander, 

60 An exception to these rules, is when in mass, ns the mode of 
lining the flanks by a complete file of officers and non-commisioned 
officers, as customary in the Austrian infantry, displays evidently 
advantages ; the remaining officers and serjeants, after those to be 
placed on the flanks, and the few perhaps to be posted in the centre, 
are situated, may, however, then again be removed to the rear, as 
customary in the British infnntry for close column of grand divisions, 
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pleads in ils behalf ; besides, as the captain is, and 
ought to be, the responsible person for the conduct 
of his company, and from whom the different com- 
mands and directions it receives should emanate; it 
is evident that those duties are much easier and 
with much greater accuracy performed in rear, 
than if posted on a flank in the front rank, where 
his personal valour and example appear the prin- 
cipal, and almost the only springs, called into 
action 

In the British formation of the battalion, there is 
no separate colour reserve, the pioneers, musick, 
&c. are deemed sufficient to strengthen the centre ; 
in firing, two files on each side, are, however, some- 
times permitted to keep their muskets loaded. 

I shall now conclude what relates to the forma- 
tion of the battalion, by observing the great advan- 
tage that results from the officers, particularly those 
invested with the responsibility, remaining attach- 
ed to their respective companies ; since, if they be 
displaced, it must immediately tend to alienate 
both the officers from their men, as well as the men 
from their officers, and therefore spread indifference 
where too great a union cannot be promoted, and 
where the link of connexion should be tightened, 
instead of loosened ; though the arrangements of 
the battalion might here interfere, the thwarting 
obstacles it presents will be easily removed if the 

and there forming a final rear rank, act on the principle of 
supernumeraries. 
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companies be always posted according to the se- 
niority of the officers immediately present, a mea- 
sure which, important in its consequence, is highly 
deserving the attention of officers in command of 
battalions. 


SECTION XVI. 

Formation of the Line . 01 

t 

AH great bodies are formed in one or more 
lines; each line is divided into a right and left 
wing; each wing into two or more divisions; these 
latter into brigades ; and the brigades again each 
composed of a certain number of battalions. 

Those subdivisions of the line, have each their 
respective commander, who are all subordinate to 
each other ; those of the battalions to those of the 
brigades they appertain; those of the brigades to 
those of the divisions, they form part of; and so on. 

The battalions, formed according to § 8, have, 
when in line, a distance left between them, called 
the interval; this interval is sometimes occupied 
by two pieces of cannon. 

Though those open spaces in the general line, 
offer weak points in the formation, they are still 
indispensable; as otherwise the battalions, from 
being posted close to each other, without any 

! *' R. and R part iv- of tlio fine, G. O. 1814- No. 14, F. E. and 
E. part v. § 136. 
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interval between them, would no longer be able to 
act by themselves, and, as separate bodies and from 
their presenting a continued line, considerable 
difficulty would arise in the performance of the 
movements, particularly in the advance. 

Troops, in proportion to their state of discipline, 
require a greater or less space, to be left as 
intervals between their battalions : twelve paces 
when there are guns, and six when there are none, 
have been established for the British infantry. In 
the Austrian and in the Prussian reglements 
those distances are fixed at twelve paces, and in the 
Russian army it is extended to twenty; in the French 
service to twenty metres, specified to Be equal to 
the front of two platoons; in the Dutch, forty feet ; 
and by the Danes fixed at twenty paces where there 
are guns, or twelve where there is no ordnance . 62 

When artillery is attached to the battalions, and 
the advance in line or other circumstances compel 
the guns to remain in rear, the intervals should be 
marked by a body of troops ; M particularly if 
opposed to cavalry : the neglecting of this precau- 
tion was seriously felt at Minden, where the French 

6! A. R. haups i.§ 2; P. R. abs. v. cap. 1, tho Prusssian battalions 
are, besides, so situated, that those of the first line correspond to the 
intervals of the second ; if the number posted in each bo therefore 
equal, tire right or left battalion in the second must out flank the line 
in front, by half a battalion, ibid. F. R. Hire premier, R. I der N. 
1 deel 1 hoofddeel. 

M When on three ranks, part of the men composing the third 
may be thus employed, when no others arc at hand. 
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horse rushed through the openings left between the 
battalions of the Hanoverian guards, an event 
which might have been attended with fatal results. 

The situation of the general officers in command 
of the several divisions of the line appears, at first, 
to be in rear of the centre of the body respec- 
tively allotted to their charge, or on the flank of 
the same ; they are not however, to consider those 
posts as stationary and particularly assigned to 
them, nor must they expect that by exertion of 
voice, from a fixed position, they will command 
and direct the whole, but they should move to 
those parts which, from wanting their assistance, 
summon their presence, and which can be pointed 
out only by the existing and particular conjuncture. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Preparatory Knowledge op the 
Movements. 


Under this head are comprehended the position 
of the soldier, the facings, the different kinds of step, 
the dressing, the giving of the word of command, 
&c. which, all of them, although they cannot be 
properly classed amongst the movements, are still 
so essential to their performance, as not to be 
omitted ; apparently unimportant themselves, yet 
constantly referred to whilst operating, they are 
like the materials without which the builder could 
not erect his edifice. 


SECTION I. 

Position of the Soldier.' 

The position of the soldier does not strictly be- 
long to the theory of the movements, yet the in- 
fluence it has on the execution of the said move- 

1 R. and R. part, i § I, and § 23, F. E. and E. part i. § 1. 
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ments is still so momentous as not to allow an 
Object so important to be passed unnoticed. It is 
thus defined in the Field Exercise and Evolutions 
of the Army, 1824. 

“ The equal squareness of the shoulders and body 
“ to the front, is the first and great principle of the 
“ position of a soldier. — The heels must be in a line 
“ and closed — the knees straight without stiffness— 
“ the toes a little turned out, so that the feet may 
“ form an angle of about 60 degrees e — the arms 
“ hanging near the body without stiffness— the 
“ elbows close to the side — the hands open to the 
“ front-j^he little fingers touching the seams of 
“ the trowsers. Great care must be taken that the 
“ arms are not kept back too much; the belly 
“ rather drawn in, and the breast advanced, but 
“without constraint; the body upright, but in- 
“ dining forward, so that the weight of it may 
“ principally bear on the fore-part of the feet, the 
“ head to be erect, and neither burned to the right 
“ nor left.” 

Th«f object of those directions is to place the 
man in his natural position, from which, careless 
and false habits, contracted in the early part of life 
have, gradually diverged him ; formerly, by way 
of adding firmness to the attitude, the man’s heels 
were ordered to be of a large hand’s breadth dis- 

' ’ By the P. R. abs. i. kap; i. § 1, tho angle formed by the feet 

is of 90 degrees, but this does nof appear so natural as where it is 
• reduced to 60. 
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tance from each other; but this awkward position 
(which afterwards was restricted to the manual 
and platoon exercise, except when shouldered) 
has since been altogether exploded . 3 


f ' 

SECTION II. 

Of the Facings. 

Those motions are at present, in most services, 
performed on the left heel, which accordingly is 
not to shift from the spot occupied ; but if they 
thus far agree, their mode of execution still pre- 
sents much variety. In the British army, for 
instance, the right foot is either brought to the 
front, or to the rear, and the quarter facings com- 
pleted in two, and the half facings in three motions . 4 



*• Bland's Treatise of Military Discipline, 9th edition, 1762, 
chap, i art. 6, Position of a soldier when underarms : “ the heels, at 
this time, are to be in a line not more than four inches^feunder.” 
According to the French regulations of 1750, the heels were directed 
to be at a foot distance. 

4 R. and R. part i. § 4: and F. E. and E. part i, § 4. 41 In 

“ going through the facings, tne loft heel never quits the ground ; 
“ the body must rather incline forward, and the knees be kept 
“ straight.” 

“ To the Right Face. 1st — Place the hollow of the right foot 

“ smartly against the left heel, keeping the shoulders square to the 
“ front. 2nd. — Raise the toes, and turn to the right on both hoels.” 

“ To the Left Face. 1st. — Place the right heel against the 
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In the French and Dutch infantries/ the half facings 
are always to the right; the right foot is brought 
back, and lifting up the toe, the man turns on both 
heels, replacing the right foot next to the left one, 
as the change of front is effected. By the Prus- 
sians, 6 in which service the men are invariably 
moved to the left about, it is accomplished by 
performing the half circle on the left heel and 
right toes,’ and by posting the right foot aside the 
left immediately on conclusion. The manner of 
the Russians is not unlike that of the Prussians, 
the right foot is, however, somewhat advanced to 
the front before going round. 

In all those named foreign services, including 
the Austrians, 8 the quarter facings both to the 


“ hollow of the left foot, keeping the shoulders square to the front. 
“ 2 nd . — Raise the toes, and turn to the left on both heels.” 

“ To the Right about Face. 1st .— Place the ball of the right 
“ toe against the left heel, keeping the shoulders square to the front. 
“ 2nd . — Raise the toes, and turn to the right about on both heels. 
“ 3rd .— Bring the right foot smartly bock in a line with the left.” 

“ To the Left about Face. 1*/. — Place the right heel against the 
“ ball of the left foot, keeping the shoulders square to the front. 
“ 2nd . — Raise the toes, and turn to tl)e left about on both heels. 
“ 3rd . — Bring up the right smartly jn a line with the left.” 

* F.R. titre ii. Seconde Lefon, from 13 to 19. R. I der N. 2 
Hoofddeel, 2 les 13 to 19. 

8 P. R. abs. i. kap. i. § 2. 

’ The left toes and the right heel are raised from the ground while 
in motion. 

f Austrian Abrichtungs Reglement, haupt i. abs. i. § 2. 
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right and left, are taken in one motion on the 
left heel, by raising entirely the right foot, and 
the fore part of the left foot, and by placing the 
right aside the left again, so soon as the alteration 
is completed; in facing about, it is also customary 
in all those infantries, for the men to hold their 
pouches, which, by keeping the right hand and 
arm near the body, renders it, without even al- 
luding to its immediate intention of preventing the 
accoutrements from flying about, conducive to 
regularity. 

Among these several modes of attaining the 
same end, it is hard to decide which is the best; 
the trifling differences they exhibit admitting but 
little choice amongst them. The French and 
Prussian modes are, however, somewhat shorter in 
their execution ; and the latter, by presenting also 
an easier motion, seems still to secure a steadier 
performance. 

It was formerly usual in concluding these mo- 
tions, by placing the right foot next to the left, 
to do it with some force and noise, or, as it is 
called, stamping; this custom is now obsolete in 
most of the European armies, and merely retained 
by the Russians, yet as the great objection to this 
practice of thus marking the step, the additional 
fatigue it gives to troops, is not applicable in 
the present case, a more decisive execution would 
probably result from its being revived and pre- 
served on those occasions of facings. 
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SECTION III. 

Step and March? 

A step or pace, is the displacing of a foot, from 
the spot it occupies to another spot to which it is 
to be brought; several steps, performed by both 
legs, alternately, in the mode directed, constitute 
what is denominated the military march. That 
every individual separately, and all bodies collect- 
ively, ought to be most efficiently trained to its 
performance is obvious, since all movements hstve 
either in view a change in the shape or formation 
of a body, or its removal to a distant point, in 
that the former generally, and the latter always, 
must be effected by marching. Marshal Saxe was 
so immediately impressed with the advantages 
derived from the regular pace, and its equality in 
execution, as to confine the signification of the word 
tacticks, to the tact or cadence which regulates the 
time of march, and he ascribes, to the knowledge 
which, he conceived the Romans possessed of it, 
the facility with which they performed their route 
marches, and moved over twenty-four miles, (eight 
leagues) in five hours, 9 10 every soldier carrying a 
weight of sixty pounds. 

9 R. and R. part i. § 1, 5; part iii. § 79. No. 1. Manual and 
platoon attention of the soldier. 

10 A French league as expressed by the Marshal’s Reveries, chap.i. 
art. vi. huit lieues d’une heure de chemin is somewhat less than three 
English miles ; the length of the Roman mile is, according to the 

VOL. f. F 
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If the taking of the regular pace was thus know'n 
by the legions, and coeval with the Roman empire, 
it dropped, like the remaining principles of the art 
of war, at its fall ; as no trace of it is to be found, in 
the subsequent ages, until, if known before, it was 
revived, or, if not known before, first introduced 
by General Dessau," who either struck at the hints 
thrown out by the Marshal, in his Reveries'" or, 
like him, feeling the necessity for a regular march, 
had this theoretical surmise reduced into practice; 
the Prussians were accordingly first trained to it, 
and the other European nations soon followed, 
and adopted an innovation, with the excellence 
of which they were fully impressed. 

We shall now observe that in marching, the 
position of the soldier, and the squareness of shoul- 
ders to the front, are to be carefully maintained 
throughout; the body, which is rather to lean 
forward, is to accompany the movement of the leg 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 967 geometrical paces of five feet, the 24 
are therefore equal to nearly 22 English miles. Vegetius mentions, 
that with the ordinary, or common step, the Romans used to leave 
behind 20 miles in five hours, and 24 miles when stepping out. 

11 The prince Anhalt Dessau, commanded the Prussian contin- 
gent, under Prince Eugene, in the Spanish succession war, and, at 
its head, much distinguished himself, at the first battle of Hochsted, 
as well os at the forcing of the lines before Turin; besides the regular 
march which ho introduced in the Prussian army, he changfcd the 
wooden ramrods into steel, which alteration has since been univer- 
sally adopted by the Europeans. 

“ Les Reveries duMarechal de Saxe: this work is replete with 
valuable observations, wliich have much contributed to the advance- 
ment of the military art. 
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and thigh, so that its weight, always bearing ott 
the foot which is posted, might immediately be 
brought to rest on the advanced foot, the instant it 
is set down ; for, as one foot should instantly be 
lifted so soon as the other is brought down to the 
ground, were this neglected, it would, by delaying 
the taking of the next pace, more or less retard the 
progress. 13 

Besides these directions, which relate to the 
individual, the military march may be defined to 
consist in the men of a same body that move by 
a simultaneous and similar motion, and perform, 
at the same time and with the same foot, a step 
of equal length. 


SECTION IV. 

Of the different Descriptions of Steps ' 4 

The mode, in which the regular march has been 
conclusively described in the preceding section, 
by displaying the several particulars constituting 
its uniformity, will, on investigating the modifica- 

15 The F. E. and E. parti. § 5, further adds “thattho ham must 
“ be stretched, but without stiffening the knoc; the toe a little pointed 
“ and kept near the ground, so that the shoe-soles may not be 
“ visible to a person in front ; the head to be kept well up, straight to 
“ the front, and the eyes not suffored to be cast down ; tho foot 
“ without being drawn back, must be placed flat on the ground.” 

“ R. and R. part i. § G, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, part 
iii, § 79, No. 4, and 6, M. and P. Att. of the soldier. 

VOl. I. F 2 
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tions, to which each of these is liable, readily lead 
us to the discovery of the different kind of steps; 
classing them, therefore, under these three heads of 
length, celerity, and direction, we shall, beginning 
by the first, find, that the pace, considered as to its 
extent, offers three various ways of execution ; the 
ordinary , which is commonly used; the step-out, 
or lengthened pace, employed under particular 
circumstances, where a distance, or ground lost, is 
to be recovered; and the step-short, which, less 
than the ordinary, is resorted to, where a momen- 
tary check in the advance is desirable. 

The modifications the pace undergoes as to time, 
are also commonly confined to three in number:, 
the ordinary, particularly appropriated to the 
march in line ; the quick-step, used where a greater 
celerity is required; and the quickest, or wheeling 
time, chiefly appropriated to the wheeling, and the 
moving up, as well as the breaking off, of divisions. 

Conclusively reverting to the direction, the step 
will exhibit four unlike cases: the common pace, in 
which the march is pursued straight forward; the 
step-back, in which the feet are thrown to the rear; 
the oblique pace, by which an inclined direction is 
followed up; and lastly, the side-step to move to- 
wards a flank, in the prolongation of a line already 
occupied. The two latter may occur when the 
movement is to be executed either to the rightor 
to the left. 

In proceeding to the examination of these several 
sorts of steps, it appears proper to premise their 
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elucidation, by observing that, to insure greater 
precision, while in motion, it is enjoined that all 
marches, the close-step to the right excepted, be 
invariably commenced with the left foot, which, on 
the hearing of the word march, is immediately to 
> be lifted up, and brought forward. 

The pace commonly taken by a middle size man, 
of which description the infantry principally 
consists, becomes evidently the safest standard, by 
which the lengths of the ordinary-step should be de- 
termined; it is now, in most services, fixed to two, 
or two feet and a half, from heel to heel. This 
measure, however, has been censured by some, as 
too great a stretch to be kept up for a long period 
of time, which is here required ; an^ Guibert 13 posi- 
tively declares, that a step above 18 French inches 
cannot be taken with ease, and without fatiguing 
troops; but, as no inconvenience yet is felt in 
practice, from the pace’s being extended to two, 
nay, even two feet and a half, that length has 
been generally received. 

The pace, when stepping out, in the British 
infantry, is of 33 inches; this additional length is 
obtained by the body leaning rather forward, as it 

t 

I 

13 Guibert in his Essai general de Tactique, vol. i. chap, iii, 
fixes the pace from 18 to 20 inches, and the cadence to 80 for the 
ordinary, 160 to the quick step, pas double, and from 200 to 250 for 
the pas triple, a double quick : that he has givon up those sentiments 
seems, however, obvious, from his not having introduced either the 
proposed reduced step, nor those hurried times of march in tho French 
reglemcnt of 1791, 'chiefly of his compilation. 
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is but a temporary exertion, it can meet with no 
difficulty. 

In stepping short the man places the heel of the 
foot brought forward next to the ball of the toe 
of the other, and thus proceeds, gaining about a 
foot at every pace. 

We have already remarked the cadences, or times 
of march, to be three in number ; the proportions 
they stand relatively to each other, vary somewhat 
in the different armies, but is generally from 75 to 
60 in a minute, for the ordinary time ; fromlOO 
to 120 for the quick movement ; and 120 for the 
quickest. In those armies, where the quick ca- 
dence is accelerated to 120, the quickest time is 
commonly dispensed with. 

Several military men have asserted, that speedier 
advances than those described, might have been 
preferred, without inconvenience, and particularly 
so for the quickest cadence. The rapidity with 
which an individual moves over the ground 
cannot, however, be produced here as an illustra- 
tion, nor can the advance of a small body be ap- 
plied to one more considerable, and particularly so 
if in line, where, above the front of a battalion to 
step at a quicker rate than those established (75 to 
108 in a minute) could not be attempted without 
danger. That there are particular cases, which re- 
quire a column, or even a line, to hurry over the 
ground at a quicker pace than those fixed upon, 
cannot be denied; but as these are particular cases, 
they form exceptions to what commonly occurs, 
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and must be viewed accordingly; day, for these 
instances, even will troops, prop*rly trained on a 
system founded on the true principles of the art, be 
found the best qualified — capable of leaving the 
beaten path of daily practice, they will, whenever 
necessary, execute those rapid alterations, with as 
much promptitude as troops formed on wild and 
unreasonable schemes; and perform them with 
more regularity. To compel soldiers to a continual 
exertion, because momentary exertion ' might be 
called for, is like a man who stifles himself with fur 
in the genial clime of Italy, because, in the course of 
his life, he might have occasion to combat the 
cheerless cold of Iceland ; and indeed by giving the 
infantry men unsteady and disorderly habits, it is 
rather of a tendency to disqualify them for those 
very cases of emergency, for which they are in- 
tended to be prepared . 16 

The pace for the direct march 17 already described, 
will allow us, at once, to proceed to the back step, 
yet, this again, by presenting no difference from the 
latter, but the exception of the feet that are retro- 
graded instead of advanced, will not need any 
further illustration ; however, ns the motion to the 

16 By F. E. and fi. an additional cadence of 150 steps, each of 
30 inches in a minute, has been added to those preceding, part i. 
§ 17, but how much the able officer who revised the Rules and Re- 
gulations partakes of the sentiments expressed, is observable by the 
directions he has given respecting the use of his double march, and 
the caution he recommends in its application, part iii. § 69. No, 4. 

17 See chap. ii. § 3. 
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rear, is less natural than that to the front, onty a 
few steps at a time should ever be attempted. In 
the French service, to obviate the difficulty alluded 
to, the pace in this march has been properly re- 
duced to a foot, and in the Austrian, to half the 
length of those taken to the front. The step, 
applied to the inclined direction, being of a pecu- 
liar construction, demands some further elucidatiou. 

Formerly, the obliquing was obtained by the 
man turning so as to front their line of march ; as, 
however, no particular directions were received, 
as to the degree and proportion of the circle to be 
performed, every individual according to his judg- 
ment or fantasy, made the alteration he deemed 
proper, to face the diagonal, and thus moving, each 
on a different angle, considerable disorder attended 
such an execution, and it was abandoned and re- 
placed by the manner in which the soldiers, while 
they keep square to the front, are made to place 
the foot on the side of the inclination : 19 inches in 
the oblique direction (13 inches to the side, and 
14 to the front), and to advance the other foot 13 
/ inches before it, so that, if drawn back, both heels 
meet, Jig. 7 and 8 ; this mode, first adopted by the 
Prussians, has been since received in most infan- 
tries ; w but, notwithstanding the general assent it 
met with, and the claim it may boast of, of its 

>» When first received, it was distinguished by the name of the 
Prussian mode of obliquing ; it is the performance sanctioned by our 
R. and R. where the step is detailed under § 8. ; the same is also 
fully elucidated in the British Drill, part i. § 10 
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having been for many years the prevailing expedient, 
it is far from unexceptionable, the difficulty expe- 
rienced, whenever the perpendicular line is deviated 
from, not being removed by it ; and though this 
perplexity decreases in proportion to the attention 
which has been paid to this march at the instruc- 
tion of the recruits, whatever attention had been 
there bestowed, the leading of the smallest divi- 
sion in the inclined direction, by the oblique step, 
if for a considerable time, has always been admitted 
to be precarious, and the attempt at conducting a 
large body along the diagonal considered as ha- 
zardous, and, if protracted, altogether impracti- 
cable. The occasional relief, by few paces straight 
forward and to the front, to restore order and 
remove the confusion caused by the unnatural step 
was, however, for a long while, the only palliating 
remedy offered, till, at last, the Austrian regulations 
of 1807, compiled by the Archduke Charles, by 
reviving the ancientmode, underproper restrictions, 
removed the evil : the Austrian soldier was ac- 
cordingly taught to perform a half-face, and 
to move so that his inward arm remained constantly 
closed, behind the outward arm of his neighbour, 
on the inclining side, and who steps now somewhat 
in his front ; but this was still improved by the 
Prussians, who, in directing the shoulder, instead of 
the arm, to be the leading principle, after perform- 
ing likewise a half-face, ordered the inward shoulder 
of the man in rear to remain close to the outward 
shoulder of his next neighbour that steps before 
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him. This at once procured ease, and alleviated 
an operation which was hitherto looked upon as 
most embarrassing ; and not merely was the march 
along the diagonal facilitated by it, but, extending 
its benefit to the square as well as to the close 
column, troops were, whatever might be their 
depth or front, by its application, and under the 
same rules, enabled to wheel, and, while in motion, 
to alter their line of march to any new direction, 
without the least sensible disorder occurring. 

Among the numberless discoveries offered by the 

* 

speculative to enrich the tacticks of the foot, since 
the days of Frederick the Great, this may, therefore, 
with justice, be viewed as one of the few truly 
valuable . 19 

The closing, or side step, which still remains to 
be explained, is performed according to the British 
system, by the foot oil the side the movement is 

15 This mode of obliquing, though not brought under the samo 
rules as by the Austrians and Prussians, is now introduced into the 
British system by the Field Exercise and Evolutions, under the name 
of the diagonal march. “ During the diagonal march,” it is explained 
therein, "the outer flank will be the pivot for the time being ; for 
“ instance, when a squad or company is moving by the right half- 
“ turn, the right hand man must pay particular attention to the 
“ length of pace, and to move perpendicular to the line he took 
“ up when he made his half-turn, as the accuracy of his movement 
“ may assist very much in preserving the division in its proper 
“ position ; the other files must be careful that their right arms do 
" not get beyond the centre of the men’s backs who precede thou 
“ in Echellon ; and if they keep this position, their 1 right feet will 
“ just clear the left of the preceding file,” Part i. § 37. 
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directed, being, without bending the kuee, carried 
about 10 or 12 inches to the right or left (or, if ' 
at close files, against the neighbour’s foot), and the 
instant it is brought down, by the other foot, which 
is immediately placed next to it ; this is repeated, 
with a sufficient pause between the steps, so that 
they may be performed at the ordinary cadence 
of 75 steps in a minute ; 20 by this contriv- 
ance, a body, without changing front, may readily 
remove 30 or 40 paces towards a flank, in the pro- 
longation of the line it stands upon, as well as 
files or divisions be opened or closed, without the 
formality of facing. 

Besides the several steps mentioned as now in 
use, a peculiar pace was, for a while, adopted to the 
file marching, and probably owing to its principal, 
and almost constant application to the formation 
of the line from close column, called the deploy- 
step ; it consisted in a pace shorter than the ordi- 
nary, which was taken in the quickest cadence, 
and executed, so that the feet were firmly brought 
to the ground, and with some noise ; this additional 
inode of execution was originally introduced when 
the ordinary pace first exceeded in length the 
distance allotted between the files, for as the room, 
after facing, was no longer equal to admit the 
stretched step, the performance of the latter was 
deemed impracticable ; but how w’idely this re- 
presentation differs from the truth, will imme- 
diately be discoverable, when it is reflected, that 

10 By F. E- and E. In the quick time, part ii. § 44. 
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as the same foot is removed by all the men of the 
same tile, at the same time, no inconvenience can 
possibly be felt from those in rear stepping a few 
inches beyond the spot which had beeu occupied 
before by those in their front. The necessity for 
this fatiguing march, no longer appearing, it has 
been properly suppressed . 21 

Where an improper advance is to be corrected, 
instead of stepping short, it may be accomplished 
by marking-time ; when so, the feet are alternately 
thrown to the front, and brought back to the very 
spot from whence they were originally lifted from, 
the cadence is thus continued without any ground 
gained. 

The change-feet, with which we shall now con- 
clude what relates to the pace, is required from an 
individual who marches with a different foot from 
the rest of his division, or from a whole division 
deviating in this particular from the rest of the 
battalion ; it is executed by the same leg, that is 
thrown forward twice, and this accomplished by 
the foot in rear, which is quickly brought up be- 
hind the advanced one, the instant it is put down 
the first time, so as to enable it to perform imme- 
diately a second pace, without affecting the 
cadence. 

11 To convince the reader that less ground is gone over by it than 
by the common pace, it will suffice to remark, that troops, at a step 
of 22 inches, will, at a rate of 120 in a minute, the quickest 
cadence, perform 73 yards and 1 foot, whilst at a pace of 30 inches, 
they will, within that period, leave behind 90 yards, when taking 
108 merely. 
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SECTION V. 

Different Kinds of Steps and Cadences used by the 
European Infantries. 

\ ‘ * 

In enumerating the various steps and cadences • 
employed in the several armies, we will repeat for 
the British, that, referring to the direction, they are 
four in number: the common pace, performed to 
the front ; the back step ; the oblique pace ; and the 
side, or closing step ; as to length, the ordinary 
pace is 30 inches, the step out, 33, and the step 
short about one foot ; there is, besides these, the 
marking-time, and the change-feet; the times of 
march are 75 for the ordinary, 108 for the quick 
time, and 120 for the quickest or wheeling time.* 2 

According to the old Prussian system, the pace 
was two feet four inches, Rhinland measure; the 
step-out, tw'o feet eight inches ; and the step-short, 
one foot tw'o inches. The ordinary time was 76 ; the 
quick, called the deploy-step, 108 ; 23 there was a pe- 
culiar pace, used when firing, to load while on the 
march, which, of about a foot in length, was per- 

" Not altered by F. E. and E. part i. § 6, 8, 9, JO, 12, 13, 15, 
and 16, but to these has been added the double march , which is of 
150 steps in a minute, each step 36 inches. 

*’ This deploy -step must not be mistaken for that explained in the 
last section, and exclusively applied to filing, as the one here alluded 
to corresponds to our quick march, and was, as such, taken at the full 
length of pace, and occasionally even lengthened out to 2 feet 8 inches. 
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formed in the ordinary cadence of 76 in a minute ; 
the obliques were effected in the manner still occa- 
sionally used in the British infantry. 24 

By the existing Prussian regleinent of 1812/ 5 
the length of step is confined to two feet four 
inches ; the side-step is of a foot, and the eyes are, 
during its performance, invariably glanced to the 
flank inclined; the obliques are operated by a 
„ half face; the cadences are two: 75 and 108 — in 
which latter the wheels are also accomplished. 

In the French service,® the pace is of two French 
feet, there is a mark time (marquer le pas), and a 
change feet ( changer le pas), the back step is re- 
duced to one foot, the half of the pace when taken to 
the front. The times of march are 76 for the ordinary, 
and 100 for the quick movement (pas accblerd ). 
The route march is performed at the rate of 85 to 
90 in the minute. 

As to the Austrians,* 7 they consider five paces 
to be equal to two klafter of Vienna, an Austrian 
measure, which, according to an answer given, to 

** La Monarchic Prussienne, par le comte do Miraheau, livrc vii. 
Appendice : explanation of 5th plate. This appendix is generally 
considered to be the work of Mauvillon ; it consists in a scries of 
plates, and their explanations, and is, perhaps, the best illustration 
we have of the Prussian system of movements, as it stood in the 
latter part of the reign of Frederick the Great. 

** Abs. i. kap. i. § 3, 4. 

•® F. R. titre ii. 20, 188 to 193, 206, 215, litre iii. 251. 

* 7 Haup. abs. i. vii. § 2. Abrichtungs Reglement, haup i. abs. i. 
§ 3. the latter reduces the ordinary time to 80, which seems more 
likely, as an officer explained it to me to be from 75 to 80. 
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the regiment of Winterfields, explains each step to 
be two feet and j of a foot schuhe : from what I 
observed, it is not unlike our ordinary pace; in 
stepping back, like the French, the length is 
reduced to half a pace ; the ordinary time is from 
90 to 95, and the quick of 120. 

The Danish step, as I was informed, is of 28 
Rhinish inches, but it is apparently taken shorter 
than that ; the ordinary time, called parade-march , 
is 90 paces in the minute, the quick time 120, 
the circular in wheeling is always taken in a run ; 
the obliques are like our oblique pace, the distance 
gained to the side by the obliquing foot is, however, 
merely 12 inches at one time : the Danes have both 
a step-short, and a mark-time. 

The Russian pace is not unlike the British, and 
the cadences of march are likewise not dissimilar 
to it, namely, 75 for the ordinary, 110 for the quick, 
and 120 for the quickest or wheeling time; the 
Russians generally incline by a half face, but still 
occasionally retain the oblique step. 

The Dutch agree, both in the particular of step 
and time, with the French ;** what has been 
mentioned respecting the latter, therefore, equally 
applies to the troops of the Netherlands.” 

*' R. I. der N. 1 deel, hoofddee), 20, 198 to 203, 220, 229, 
3 hoofddeel, 251. 

,9 Tho Roman cadences appear to have been quicker than those 
now in use, as General Rogniat observes, from the passage of 
Vegetius, which establishes the march in five summer hours, which 
are equal to six hours anil a half, to have been 20 miles, if performed 
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SECTION VI. 

Of the Halt 

A body which is put in motion by the word 
march, continues its movement till the motion is 
suspended again by the word halt , at which it 
ceases, by every man, who finishes the pace com- 
menced at full length and in proper time ; and 
who, so soon as he has placed his foot on the 
ground, immediately brings that in rear next to 
the advanced one . 31 

in the ordinary pace, and 24 if in the quick cadence ; as, in the 
first instance, it gives about 39 French toises, and in the second, 
about 46 French toises within the minute, which would require from 
93 to 94 paces of 30 inches for the slow march, and 110 for the 
accelerated step ; the latter draws pretty near to our quick time of 
108 paces. Mauvillon (Influence de la Poudre a Canon) conceives 
the Roman cadences to have been, for the slow march, 105, and the 
accelerated march 125 in the minute, and that of the Greeks 100 
paces within the same period of time, but he does not appear to bo 
so correct, as far as it relates to the Romans, as Baron de Rogniat. 

” R. and R. part i. § 7, part iii. § 79. No. 5, § 166, part iv. 
§ 201, No. 1 1, § 203, No. 2, M. and P. Atts. of Soldier, B. of G. O. 
No. 28, 30. ; 

31 The strong manner in which the rear foot was formerly placed, 
next to the advanced one, when halting, is now disused, and the 
rear foot is merely brought up in a line with it, without noise. The 
Danes form here an exception, and make the motion tell; the 
Russians, by whom this mode of marking the step is preserved for 
facing, reject it in the instance of halting, and by so doing, seem to 
have restrained its application to its proper use and limitation. 
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In a considerable line, the order to hall is merely 
communicated to the directing battalion, and in- 
stantly taken up by the others ; as immediate com- 
pliance is here indispensible, it demands the greatest 
expedition in forwarding the word, and as the ac- 
curacy of the line depends altogether upon its quick 
circulation, it behoves every leader of a battalion, 
to be most attentive in repeating it without loss of 
time ; this promptitude will depend, sometimes, as 
much on the eye as the ear. "When aline of several 
battalions is halted, all attempts at dressing or c(W 
reeling intervals is improper, unless directed ; it 
0 is allowed, however, for a battalion, in rear of a 
general alignement to come up, and its commander 
to delay the pronouncing of the word halt, till it 
has gained its proper position. In a column of 
route, when the roads are bad, and the head is 
halted, either to correct false distances or to form 
the line, the same indulgence is repeateOTbr rear 
divisions, as well as rear battalions, which' may be 
moved up till they reach their respective situations, 
where they are then successively fixed. 

' The preparative and explanatory caution per- 
mitted to precede the word march is not allowed 
for the word halt, which latter command is at all 
times to be unexpectedly delivered; the reason 
of this difference is easily explained, in the ne- 
cessity for a chief, to have it in his power to stop, 
at any period, the progress of a movement, which 
cannot allow the time inevitably lost by such a 
caution; besides, were troops accustomed to be 
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so apprized, they would always expect it, and a 
disorderly body be presented, whenever the motion 
was suddenly attempted to be suspended, a reflec- 
tion which cannot apply to the word march to be 
so preceded. 


SECTION VII. 

£ Of the Dressing™ 

Dress is a military term, by which the pre- 
servation of the alignement is expressed ; 53 troops ^ 
are accordingly the better dressed the nearer they 
approacli in their formation to the straight line ; 
that much accuracy is here desirable, nay, even 
indispensible, no one can deny, since the intended 
dispos^jpn into which a body of infantry is to be 
drawn, depends altogether on the degree of exact- 
ness here attained. Soldiers, by being indifferently 
dressed, present no longer a collective but a dis- 
united force ; they offer weak and unconnected 
parts, which, unsupported by the rest, will most 
probably successively and disorderly engage, so that 

" R. and R. part i. § 9. part. iii. § 85, 167. part iv. § 202 ; M. 
and P. attention of the soldier, attention of eoraranndersof battalions, 

.G. O. book. No. 20. 

33 According to W. Windham, Esq. and Viscount Townshend's 
Plan ofDiscipline for the use of the Norfolk Militia, the word dress is 
derived from the French word redresser, which signifies to straighten 
anything crooked. Part ii. note 3. chap. i. 
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one half will be overthrown, before the other joins 
the conflict. 

From the difficulty which accompanies this 
operation, the knowledge it requires in every man, 
the constant attention whiefc is to be bestowed to 
it, as well as the influence the error of every indi- 
vidual has on the whole, the dress has, not with- 
out reason, been considered the safest criterion to 
judge of the existing state of discipline of a corps ; 
the dress from being so important, one could hardly 
conceive the possibility of its having been ever 
misused, so as to become an instrument of disgust 
to troops, yet, like the harpies, whose touch putri- 
fied all food, in the hands of some military men, 
the dressing even thus degenerates into punctilious 
nicety ; misconceiving the intention, they pass the 
boundaries of reason to wander into the imaginary 
tracks of mathematical precision ; and, aiming at 
perfection, by attempting to array or to move a 
battalion, under the strict exactness of the geome- 
trical line, they fatigue troops, and waste a time 
which might be and ought to be more usefully em- 
ployed ; but, if the degree of accuracy here essen- 
tial has been overrated, and officers have been led 
astray by its importance, the object itself, 
as we have already seen, is of consequence, and 
as it is difficult to be accomplished, the attention 
of military men has been frequently drawn on a 
matter so interesting, as to surmise rules, which, by 
alleviating this important branch of the exercise, 
might assist the soldier, in acquiring, as well 

c 2 - 
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as afterwards in maintaining, his position in : the' 
ranks. Various have been here the means suggest-* 
ed for improvement ; while some have recommend- 
ed the visage to be the proper point to dress by,' 
others have pointed oi4kthe breasts, and others the 
feat ; and while some insisted that the heads should 
be completely turned to the regulating point, some 
have again opposed this sentiment, under the ap- 
prehension, that the turning of the head, by carry-, 
ing the shoulders, must tend to derange the position, 
and, therefore, will merely allow the eyes to be 
glanced towards the directing side ; now, as this 
appears sufficient, in practice, the latter assertion 
draws nearer to the truth, and as the eyes are not 
in a line with the breast* and much less so with 
the feet the mode of deriving the position by the 
face seems, likewise, to lay a claim to eligibility ; 
it is the manner adopted in the British army, in 
which it is directed, that, with the least turn pos- 
sible of the head, each man, by glancing the eyes 
to the dressing side, is just to distinguish the lower 
part of the face of the second man beyond him. 54 

" * • ■ " 'M ' 

" The Prussians, in the correction of their alignements, look to 
the line formed by the shoulders and breasts ; their principle of dress 
is, to turn the head, so that the outward eye be in a line with the 
jacket buttons’ ; or, if of two rows, with the line between them ;*for 
instance, if the motion be to the right, the man is, with his right 
eye, just to distinguish his next neighbour on that side, and no more,- 
whilst with his left eye, he is to have a glimpse of the line. Prussian 
Regiement, abs. ii. kap. i. § 1, 3. 

In the Russian infantiy, the men, without turning their heads and 
by the mere glance of the eyes, are to see the breasts of the second' 
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The dressing of aline may take place, both for- 
wards and backwards, from the right, from the left, 
and from the centre ; and may, in a battalion, under 
all those cases, take place: 1st, progressively by 
every individual, that takes his station on the line, 
in succession; 2dly, by the colours and platoon 
officers that first move out of the ranks, and after 
they are properly planted, by the men that are 
brought up to them, and dressed on them; and 
3dly, by the grand divisions, that, in succession, 
advance into the alignement. 


SECTION VIII. 

Different Methods of Dressing a Battalion. 

FIRST METHOD. 

When the battalion is to be dressed by the 
soldiers who singly gain from each other their 
position in the line, and the execution is intended 
from the centre, as the word of command, dress , 

man from them; the same contrivance is that adopted by tho 
Danes. 

In the Austrian army, when, for instance, the dressing is to tho 
right, tho men, in keeping up their heads, are told to see the left 
breast and forehead, or the profile of their right hand neighbour; 
and, as a further guidance, to observe tho second man’s head per- 
fectly covered by him, and, so that no part of his face or neck 
can be seen, the exact covering of the heads, and horizontal lino of 
shoulders, are the criteria they go by, in ascertaining the position. 
Abrichtungs Reglement, haupt. iii. abs. i. § f. 

'OL. I. g 3 
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is pronounced, the officer on the left of the colours 
brings first six or .eight files, on the right of the 
same, in the true direction, and the wings im- 
mediately conform by every man, who, in glancing 
his eyes towards the centre, takes up his ground 
By just seeing the lower part of the face of the 
second man from him ; on the command, eyes front , 
the operation ceases, and every individual, in look- 
ing straight forward, remains immoveable on the 
spot he occupies. 

When this dress is directed by the right, or by 
the left, the officer on the flank so named, and 
from which it is to take place, fixes, on the same 
principle, the six or eight files the nearest to him 
in the alignement, and the remaining files gradually 
prolong the line. 

Though this mode of rectifying the dress might 
occasionally be required from a flank, the centre 
as the point which more frequently leads whilst in 
motion, and evidently so, when marching in line, 
will be the spot here more frequently acted from, 
and when so, by dividing the line into two, the 
operation will be the safer, as well as the shorter 
expedient. 

SECOND METHOD. 

The second method, which is resorted to when- 
ever greater correctness is desired, consists, if cen- 
tral, in one colour (for instance, the king’s), and 
the second platoon leader on its left, that are 
first advanced one pace, and made to face to the 
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left ; when those two are properly posted, the two 
flank-officers, both facing inwards, are made to 
cover them ; and those four points fixed, the re- 
maining platoon commanders are ordered to the 
front to take posts on the same line, so as to pre- 
serve their distances, but all of them to face the 
colours ; 35 those fronting towardsP'the right are 
then brought about, so that the whole stand faced 
to the left. The intended line thus prepared, at the 
command right-dress, the men pnove up betwixt 
the officers, who both halt, and situate them in the 
new alignement, by dressing them, on the next 
officer ; when this is performed, they themselves 
resume their proper front in the line. 

This manner is equally susceptible of a right 
or left, as well as of a central execution ; when so, 
the two officers the nearest to the flank from which 
it is intended, are first brought into the alignement ; 
the officer on the opposite flank then made to cover 
those two ; and the remaining platoon commanders 
and colours, after those three are placed, likewise, 
situated in the same — and finally, the men marched 
up and dressed, as before mentioned, by their 
platoon leaders. When circumstances permit this 
dressing to be performed by the left, it is prefer- 
able, as greater correctnes^pd celerity are derived 
from the officers, who are originally then all fronted 
towards their men, by which means, the facing 

35 Tlie officers of the left wing, who, in covering, face to the right, 
do not take distance for their own, but for the division on their right. 
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about of those first brought to the right, becomes 
uneccessary. 36 

t 

THIRD METKDD. 

* 

The third and last mode of correcting a line, 
I denominate successive dress, from its being ac- 
complished bywhe several divisions and fractional 
parts of the battalion that enter the alignement in 
a regular rotation. When this is intended on the 
centre, the colour bearer. A, fig. 19. that is to act 
as point of appui, is first advanced and posted ; 
then an under officer, B, brought in a line tldtlj 
him ; and a second under officer likewise planted 
at C the opposite flank of the battalion ; those 
three points in readiness, the two centre grand 
divisions are marched up by their inward officer, 
and by them both halted and situated in the 
new line, from the colour, as point of appui to the 
markers B and C as points of dress ; when they 
are so fixed, and receive from their inward leaders 
the last word, eyes-front , the next grand division 
inofe up, and are likewise dressed and halted by 
their inward officers. 

* Another advantage wi^bh accompanies this dressing from the 
left is, that the whole of the o'flfcprs, by immediately fronting to that 
flank, in taking post, provide aHor the distance'of their own division ; 
however, as tire proximity at which the line is situated, renders their 
position extremely obvious, this, after all, seems but a trifling con- 
sideration, and the saving of the facing about, as adduced, the prin- 
cipal reason that establishes the preference. 
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This may be equally performed by a flank, and, 
instead of grand divisions, be completed also by 
divisions, or even smaller parts. In the latter 
cases, the officers on the right wing, when it is 
central, and all of them when it is from the left, 
are obliged to shift their flank, so as to take post 
on the inward side, the point from which they are 
then to halt and dress their men. 

When, by the mode just described, the straight 
line is obtained, the offi#s are to be most careful, 
^imely, to deliver their commands, halt — dress; 
^were their divisions to overshoot the designed 
!>sition, much delay would result from this 
inattention. 

Of those three methods of correcting the 
alignement of a battalion, the first is the spediest ; 
but as every fault operates throughout, and its 
unfavourable influence increases in propagating, 
troops, when thus dressed, are liable considerably 
to diverge from their intended line of formation ; 
yet, as the second and third require previous 
preparations, and imply a process, which the ur- 
gency of the moment<£innot always admit, to the 
first must after all be necessarily often referred ; 
and when applied to, as the accuracy will depend 
on the acquaintance with the rules, asi^bssessed 
by the soldiers, the habit they have acquired 
rapidly to gain tbeir position, as well as in the 
knowledge the field officers have to redress 
mistakes, without creating new errors, by*»their 
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Corrections, those qualifications, both in the men 
and their superiors, are evidently indispensible. 

From the second and third method, » very 
incorrect line cannot well result, since, as the 
divisions, or several parts of the battalion, are 
dressed separately, and each by itself, the thread 
of improper influence is cut, and no great 
deviation from the designed disposition can be 
apprehended ; still, of the two, the second, as 
more expeditious, is preferable, particularly where 
it takes place from the left. 

Hence, we may conclude, that the dresain arm f 
the battalion will frequently be required to talre 
place, by the first mode on the centre; 57 but 
that, where time permitB, and greater accuracy % 
is desired, it should be accomplished by the left, 
after the second method, Jig. 20. 

Having thus described the modes of dressing, 
as employed in the British infantry, I shall itow 
briefly relate the manner in which those correc- 
tions in the line are effected in the foreign armies. 

In fulfilling this task, no great novelty will be 
ofiered; it will still grati|y curiosity, and from 

37 It i« tube observed, when drawing, whether by the first or by 
any of tfidtothor inodes explained, that the line in which the men 
arc to be brought, must invariably be determined by two points — 
this of appui, and that of formation (fig. 19_b A distant object, 
if there, or a thrown out marker, will commonly besides be pre- 
sented, as a further guidance to the correction, when the line is 
extensive. 
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the results which will appear, tend to confirm 
the efficacy of rules so generally adopted. 

Beginning by the French, — when the battalion 
requires correction in dress, and there is time, 
its commander ( chef de bataillon ), from a Hank, 
first places the two guides gtn&raux* and 
colour- bearer (who all three face towards him), 
in the true line, and then calling the guides of 
platoons on the line, the right guides of those 
of the right wing, and the left guides of those of 
the left,'’ 9 move out, covering and facing the 
colour j and they being quickly rectified (those 
on the right by the adjutant-major, and those on 
the left by the adjutant), the platoon officers of 
the right wing shift to the left flank of their 
commands, except the one of the fourth, whose 
platoon, as it is to be arrested by the adjutant- 
major, remains on the right, but falls back into 
the second rank. On the word dress ( alignement 
sur le centre), the men advance, so that in every 
company the file leader opposite the guide, touches 
with his breast his guide’s inward shoulder. The 
platoons are posted in the new line, by their com- 
manders. 40 This method, as explained for the 

; * 

3 * Fig. 21 represents this dressing of a French battalion, as 
occurring on the centre. 

33 The positions of the guides gin6raux, behind the flanks of 
the battalion, and that of the right and left guides of companies, 
have been explained in the formation of the French battalion, 
chap. i. § 9. 

40 F. R. dcole de bataillon, 531—543. 
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French, is likewise used by the infantry in the 
Netherlands . 41 

Uy the Prussians , 42 the colour-bearer and the 
officer posted on either the right or left flank of 
the battalion, are first, from the centre, fixed into 
their positions; and when so posted, the officer of 
the other flank takes his station on them. When 
the line is thus determined the platoon officers 
move up into it, but preserving their natural front, 
merely glance the eyes to the colour ; and after 
they have been corrected by the commandant (who 
stands before the centre), from the colour on the 
flank officers, the men are brought up and properly 
situated by their platoon commanders, who are to 
accomplish this without quitting the fronted po- 
sitions, in which they were originally planted. 

The Austrian reglement speaks of two modes of 
dressing, as applicable to the imperial infantry; 
the individual, which it denominates by files, 
rottenvoise; and that, in which the fractional parts 
of the battalion are successively brought on the 
line, called mit abtheilungen. In the applica- 
tion of the first, the movement is occasionally 
prepared by previously placing, quickly, the 
char gen * 3 in the designed alignement ; the divisions 

41 R. I. der N. deel. ii. bataillons school, 539 — 551. 

,a P. R. abs. iii. chap. ii. § 2. 

41 Chargen is a name given to the officers and under officers 
who command, or are on tho flanks of the zugen (platoons). 
Austrian Formation, chap. i. § 12. 
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are then rapidly dressed on them. When the 
second is employed, a half company is in the first 
instance properly situated, to determine the line ; 
and the remaining parts of the battalion are then 
marched up by zugen (platoons), each successively 
following its neighbouring one, on the dressing 
side, the instant the rear rank of the latter has 
advanced and cleared off by one pace, its own 
front rank. The zuge, when thus moving up or 
back into an alignement, always proceeds in quick 
time, which, as before explained, is 120 paces in 
a minute. The zugen are led by their respective 
chargen , the name they give the platoon or zuge 
leader. By this method may the line be advanced, 
as well as retired, and the new position be either 
parallel or oblique to the old line ; the dressing 
may also be effected on the right or left half flank 
company, as well as on the centre of the bat- 
talion. 44 

The correction of the Danish battalion occurs 
as follows: — the centre platoon 45 moves out, and, 
after its being situated in the alignement, the 
platoon leaders are advanced and made to cover, 
all faciryr towards the colour ; when they are 
properlj^posted, the men step forward between 
them ; the platoon commanders on the right, fix 
their own men ; but those of the left wing, the 
men of the next division ; the lieutenant of the 

44 A. R. liaupt. i. abs. vi. § 2 and 3. 

41 Tile colour platoon consists of nine files, see chap. i. § 13, 
Danish formation. 
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rifles, from his position on the left of the whole, 
is the person entrusted with the dress of the two 
platoons composing that company. 

The Russians, when dressing to the rear, lead 
their men somewhat beyond the alignement, so 
that, in taking Anally their station into it, the 
motion is still forward ; this, by obviating the 
difficulty generally attending the gaining of a 
position by the back step, conduces to alleviate 
the operation ; to this, attention is also paid by 
tire Prussians. 


SECTION IX. 

The Dressing of a Line. 

In extending the subject of dress to the line, 
the similar principles, and not dissimilar per- 
formances, to those deduced for the battalion, will 
be called to our attention ; the colours of the 
several corps, as a preparative, if the time will 
admit, are qnickly corrected, and brought into 
the alignement ; and every half battalion, then 
situated in the line, by taking up its position, 
from its own colour acting as point of appvi to 
that of the next adjoining battalion, acting as 
point of formation (fig . 22 J; to facilitate this, the 
platoon commander on the left of the colour, 
rapidly places his company as a base, to be pro- 
longed by the left wing ; and the officer on their 
right, or the centre directing serjeant, establishes 


likewise the right centre platoon, to operate in 
the like manner, on the right wing. By these 
means, if all the colours be in a line from it, 41 
straight direction for the whole must necessarily 
result ; and if they be not situated in a correct 
alignement, the most favourable position, obtain- 
able under the existing case, will still be derived 
from the contrivance ; since, though a curved, 
yet a continued line will be obtained— mutual 
protection secured— and all exposure from the 
throwing out of a flank avoided. 

Where greater accuracy is wished for, and time 
admits of it, a colour of one of the two neighbour- 
ing battalions to that of direction, may be ad- 
vanced, and after being planted upright, and its 
bearer made to face the commander of the line, the 
latter places him and one of the colours of the re- 
gulating corps, so as to direct the new alignement 
into this; the other colour and flank officers arethen 
removed, the former all fronting towards the two 
first situated, and the latter, to their own colours ; 
those points ascertained, the muiaining platoon 
officers are directed to cover, which they perform 
in facing all to their respective centres. Those 
who have originally faced to the right, are then 
brought about, so that the whole front to the left, 
and the men are ordered up and dressed by their 
respective platoon commanders. 46 

44 General Saldern here proposes as an amendment, that after 
the colours and centre serjeants (four in numbor), are properly 
placed, that the flank officers (the two situated on the two extremi- 
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In an uneven ground, or a woody country, in 
which, from the locality, the neighbouring battalions 
cannot constantly be kept in sight, it has been re- 
commended, in order to supply this deficiency, and 
to assist the preservation of the dress, while on the 
march, to throw, after the manner of the French, 
an under officer six paces in front of each flank of 
the battalion, in line with its centre advanced Ser- 
jeants, and to provide all those, thus preceding the 
battalions on the march, with camp colours, to ena- 
ble them to dress on each other, and on those of the 
regulating corps ; but this contrivance, though not 
undeserving regard, becomes superfluous in the 
British infantry, from the pikes in it, being pre- 
served by the serjeants, and answering every pur- 
pose for which those camp colours are intended, 
and into which, if desired, they may altogether 
be readily converted, by the mere adding of some 
visible mark at the top. 

> 

ties of every battalion), should all be directed to take posts on the 
now line, and so, that of the two placed nt a same interval, the one 
the moro distant from^lfce directing corps (here supposed to be the 
third battalion) A, fg.‘ 23, should keep the inward B of the next 
battalion towards that of direction in line with his colours (those of 
B), while B should move up, or fall back (A always following his 
motion), so as to place himself in the continued line of A, and the 
colours of A; these points thus ascertained, the dressing runs by half- 
battalions, and successively by divisions, or platoons, as he calls it : 
those of the right wing are accordingly dressed from the right flank 
captain, as point of appui, to their colours as point of correction, 
and those of the left wing from their colours, as point of appui, to- 
the left flank officer, as point of correction. 
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SECTION X. 

Points of Dress, March, and Formation . 41 

The use of points are confined to the dressing, 
the inarching, and the taking of a new alignement 
or position, 

We have already, in the preceding section, ob- 
served the necessity for two points to be ascertained 
and marked to display a line, that of appui, from 
which the correction is effected, and to which the 
men look, when they are placed into an alignement ; 
and that of correction, by which the position is 

determined, the correction is made, and to which 

.... * 

the dresser looks whilst he places his division. 
The number of points, requisite to the dressing of 
a body at once, equally apply where the operation 
is successive, and the parts are called in rotation ; 
however, as the dress, from being repeated, seems to 
imply then the additional want of a repetition 
of points of appui, it appears not needless to ex- 
plain, that these are here naturally presented by, 
the outward flanks of the body last formed and 
halted on the line, which, acting as such to the next 
division, it is, in coming up, corrected from it, on 
the distant point b (Jig. 27. letter H) common to 
all of them; but if the several divisions of a same 

47 R. and R. part iii. § 82, 83, 84, and 85 ; part iv. § 179, 180, 181. 
M. and P. atts. of soldiers; arts, of covering serjeants; alts, of 
platoon leaders, adjutants. * ; ' . • . ... ' , ■ ■ 

II 
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battalion thus take up the alignement without in- 
convenience, it seems different for a line consisting 
of several of them, as the intervals, by cutting the 
position, thwart the progressive measure ; but this 
inconvenience again is easily removed by the adju- 
tants, who, in marking the ground, point out the 
spot where the leading flank of their respective 
corps are to rest ; and thus by recovering the link, 
in assisting the first divisions to take post, renew 
the expedient and facilitate the further prolonga- 
tion of the alignement. 

The second use of points is for marching, and so 
essential is their agency on this occasion, that 
neither a line nor a column, no more than a body 
in file, can, with any precision, attempt the least 
motion, unless the person conducting the move- 
ment, be provided with two such points to direct 
its course, consequently were one only shown, the' 
other must be immediately looked for, yet this will 
be attended with no inconvenience, as a tree, or even 
a plot of grass, or a stone, &c. which seldom will 
fail to present itself between the distant object and 
the leading officer, is fully adequate to supply the 
want, and may be renewed as often as approach 
renders it requisite. That two such objects, or 
points de vues, as they are termed, when referring to’ 
marching, are indispensable and that a single one 
alone could not be depended upon in progress is 
obvious, since from A, although keeping B in view 
(Jig. 24), any of the radii F B, C B, D B, may be 
diverged into, without any particular or visible 
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change warning of the mistake, and apprizing of 
the true line of march being relinquished; a cir- 
cumstance no longer feared when two points are 
known, as its direction then is determined. 

The third and last assistance, derived from 
points is, for the formation, in which the two fold 
purposes of points of dress and points of march, 
for which they are intended, explain the increase 
number they admit of in the present instance ; be- 
sides the point of appui a (Jig. 27. letter R), and 
distant object b, a third, c, to operate with b as a 
guidance for the march to the leading officer, will 
then become desirable, and an outer one, D, rise 
as a fourth, and as an additional aid hithertoun- 
called for. 

In the fixing of those points, this of entry a, will 
generally be the first selected, as that at which the 
troops arrive ; and, therefore, both the first required 
and the one that principally leads to the determina- 
tion of the position to be occupied, from it, besides, 
a distant object, if any is to be met with, will be 
most readily ascertained, and those two known, 
the two points D and c will still more easily be 
fixed upon, operations which do not admit the 
same facility, were the two extremities D and b 
first chosen, and the intermediate points a and c 
afterwards determined. 

The intention of the point D, is to display, with 
a, the original base, in whose prolongation the 
markers, m, n, o (Jig . 27, letter S) if thrown ahead ' 
of the column, and adjutants are to take up their 
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ground; hence too great a proximity in their situa* 
tion must be avoided ; for if too near, as those 
adjutants and markers withdraw they would 
' gradually close upon each other, and at a distance 
not very remote, by being apparently united, cease 
to present the fundamental line, for which they are 
designed ; from 60 to 70 paces, however, will be 
Ik: re sufficient. 

As the points or objects A B (Jig. 25), which dis- 
play a new position, may be either inaccessible, or 
not intended to be approached it is but right to be 
prepared for those cases were they to recur, if so, 
to ascertain the points of entry, two officers C and 
H, are detached a head of the advancing column, 
and beyond the point the troops are to wheel in 
when entering, posted at about 80 or 100 paces 
from each other, and so that D is somewhat to the 
rear of C in the line A C ; thus both situated they 
move forward, D keeping constantly C in line with 
A, and C looking to the object B till no longer in 
front it is covered by D, when they both halt. As 
four points of the line B, D, C, A, are now known 
C may readily shift to the point of entry, and D, 
who stands fast whilst C, is so engaged, removes 
himself, so soon as he is posted, 60 or 70 paces in 
bis rear, so as to become with C, the base which the 
markers and adjutants are to prolong. 

When a position is taken up by a column, or by 
a mass, and the aligneinent is determined, adju- 
tants move on the line, to mark the spot where the 
respective battalions are to enter, and their rears 
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are to rest. In so doing, it is almost needless to 
relate, that, in taking post, they must allow 
between them, a distance equal to the front of 
their own battalions, and an interval; but, although 
these mounted officers on this, as on most occasions 
when detached to prepare the ground, generally 
fix themselves, according to the late British system, 
pn the spots designed to be occupied by their last 
divisions , 48 it does not follow from hence that the 
heads of battalions must inevitably wheel in from 
the same, for any intermediate point of entry, or 
that where the head is to be stationed, might be 
preferred ; and if so, is most readily obtained from 
the relative position it presents to that assumed by 
the adjutant. 

44 These directions have undergone ome alterations by tho 
F. E. and E. as it appears by it, that the adjutant, when deploying 
in masses of contiguous close columns, or when entering an aligne- 
rnent, by the march in open column, is to mark the spot where tho 
proper pivot flank of his leading division is to rest, while all points 
of entry are to be displayed by field officers; but in all formations of 
lines by deployment or echollons, or again, when contiguous close, 
or open columns, deploy at complete distances from each other, the 
adjutants mark the reverse flank of their leading divisions, and a 
field officer of the neighbouring battalion takes post on the spot the 
flank in rear of his corps is to be placed, to exhibit the interval. 

It is to be observed, that in the latter cases, and when the 
adjutants mark the reverse flank of their leading divisions, that, 
in taking their ground, they must each, if the general alignement 
be from the right, and the right be in front, judge of tho distance 
which the battalion on his right is to occupy; hut were the 
left to lead for. that of his own, and vice versa, that where the 
VOL. I. H 3 
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The different modes of taking up an alignement, 
by employing more or less necessary assistance, 
have introduced the application of a greater or a 
less number of points; however, as this relates, 
more particularly, to the formation into line, we 
shall confine our remarks, by noticing here the 
disadvantage resulting from too great a number of 
markers being thrown out, and observe that the 
errors of each, by operating, must infallibly in- 
crease the number of mistakes in the proportion 
they are multiplied. In the exercise of the batta- 
lion, nay, even of a brigade, where the progress of 
every individual may be carefully followed up, and 
he may be rectified the instant he appears to be 
defective in his position, such methods, by being 
narrowly watched, may become productive of a 
more accurate line, than where those additional 
aids are not applied ; but before an enemy, when 
neither time nor circumstances admit of the con-? 
stant attention those complicated measures require, 
simpler modes must be resorted to, and preferred. 

By the system displayed, while the indispen- 
sable number of points and objects are presented, 
none superfluous are added; it is the progres- 
sion reduced to its root, and if simplicity be 
admitted as an essential qualification in all which 

general alignement is from the left, they will have each to judge of 
the distance of his own battalion, when the right leads; but for 
that on his left, if the left be foremost. Part v. § 136, No. vii, 
)54. 167. 
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belongs to military affairs ; and particularly in 
what relates to the movements, the principle 
must decidedly plead in behalf of the modes 
explained ; they are those adopted in the British 
infantry. 49 — And were their excellence and their 

,9 The modes employed in the foreign services, offer no material 
dissimilitude to that explained for the British. The French prac- 
tice here, however, constitutes an exception ; and, as the principle 
acted upon, particularly in the successive formation, is somewhat 
different to ours, a short discussion respecting their modes of 
performance will, in the present instance, not appear improperly 
introduced ; the more so, as some of our officers view their manner 
with, complaisance ; and, notwithstanding its incongruity with our 
system and with our formation, unprepared for its reception, express 
a wish for it^ adoption ; and, as if the most beautiful Corinthian 
capital, how elegant soever it may be by itself, could ever adorn 
a column of the Tuscan order, they, without reverting to the 
general feature of our movement, recommend its exclusive use, 
to supersede our own. We will commence our examination, by 
calling to the mind the French arrangement of the battalion, 
and observe, that in it the covering serjeant, in each platoon, 
acts as right hand-marker ( guide de droite ), and that the serjeant 
in rear of the second file from the left,} is appointed to the duties 
of the left-hand marker ( guide de gauche ). When the successive 
formation now takes place, two jalonneurs, fig. 26 , (battalion 
markers) face each other, and are by the adjutant ( aide-major ) 
placed in the alignement, and so posted, that when the platoon 
of formation (which is the base on which the future dress is to 
be taken afterwards) is brought up, the second man from the 
right flank, and the second man from the left flank, both touch 
with their breasts the inward arm of the jalonneur, who stands 
before him. Of the remaining platoons, the furthest flank guides 
the left, if the dress be from the right, and the right guides, 
if the dress be from the left; move out, and in facing, the two 
jalonneurs (those first situated) cover them, and each other, 
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efficacy to need still the support of an illustration, 
drawn from practice, it will be sufficient to add, 

I ' » > t ■ 

tinder the correction of the same adjutant, who fixed originally 
the two battalion markers, and who now moves along the line 
successively to plant each guide, as bo comes up and takes 
post ; thus prepared, the platoons are successively brought on 
tho line, and each company is dressed as it reaches its ground, 
by its own officer, who, of course, remains in the ranks, and 
who, from the last formed platoon, situates his own in the line 
displayed by the second flank man, who closes on the guide, 
in the like manner it was before explained for those opposite the 
jalo/weirrs, and, as may be seen in Jig. 26, where it is repre- 
sented as taking place on the centre. 

From hence it will appear, that in taking up this alignement, 
the men are not directed by a remote point or object in their 
line of dresg, but by an approached person in their front; this, 
I conceive objectionable, as, by dividing their attention between 
the said marker who directs, and the officer who corrects the 
dress, it is liable to promote unsteadiness; thus, without adverting 
even to the unfavourable tendency, the increased number of 
markers now thrown out, might have on the general execution, 
the very advanced position of the guides appears to mo defective; 
and that tho fault of such an outward situation might have been 
felt before by our infantry officers in the formation of the 
oblique echellon, in which the inclined position is, not in a 
dissimilar manner, obtained by an under officer, brought to tho 
front or to the rear, I have no doubt, as the irregular motion 
derived from it, compared with the common wheel, where the 
circular march is affected without suoh aid, can hardly escape 
notice ; but where it bee&mo immediately conspicuous to me was, 
in tho exercise of the garde royale, a corps whose performance 
seldom gives scope to criticism, and whose execution, while so 
dressed, appeared to me very exceptionable, notwithstanding the 
straight line the contrivance produced. As to the great incon- 
venience allegod against our mode of taking up a line, namely 
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that, used by the Prussians, Under Frederick the 
Great, it was by their influence the wonderful 

the exposure it leaves tho adjutant to while marking the distant 
point, it is by no means removed, for a distant point of correction 
both methods require ; and that, where it may be dispensed with in 
the successive dress of the guides, it may be equally so dispensed 
with for the successive dress of the divisions; since, of the two, 
tho presence of the mounted officer, at the point of appui, can 
less be spared in the French than in the British manner of 
execution ; but, without alluding to the unfirequency of so 
approached a formation, as to place the adjutant Under the 
apprehension expressed, and admitting immediate danger those 
officers (as Major Palmer rightly remarks) should never be 
.too precipitate in taking their ground, but rather wait till the 
arrival of their own corps render their assistance immediately 
necessary ; lest, otherwise, they would load to the discovery of 
•the future position, of the extent of the line, as well as of the 
number of battalions employed, this, therefore, in a great measure, 
removes the objection. But, were the danger so momentous as 
to demand still greater precaution, additional security may be 
procured, by the planting of a pike, to supply the position of tho 
mounted officer. Were, however, notwithstanding what has 
been adduced, this French performance, preferred in the example 
of some of the foreign armies, produced to strengthen the argu- 
ments in behalf of its admittance, for, I must allow, it has been 
introduced in some of the foreign infantries, and among them, 
by the Prussians, the means should at any rate, as with them; 
be restricted to the more application of the successive formation, 
the only occasion in which it con be viewed as any way benefioial; 
and the formation should also be prepared for it, by an additional 
uncommissioned officer, who acts as surpemumcrary, behind the 
left file of each division, to perform the duties of left-hand guide; 
and, in the execution, likewise complying with the custom of 
the French, the officers should remain in the ranks as their 
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precision, displayed by his troops at the reviews 
at Potsdam, was attained, and that it was merely 

moving out, while dressing, must immediately interfere with the 
line of markers. A field officer, from the point of apjiui, if so ( 
might correct the guides as they arrive on the alignement, and 
the adjutant, by remaining in his proximity, immediately be 
digpatched to correct any serjeant, very defective in the position, 
so as to check the influence, it must otherwise have, on those 
following in his rear. This duty, among the French, as that 
officer is on foot, he performs by moving along the line, while 
those guides successively take up their stations. 

It is but right to add, that this manner, a3 introduced by Count 
Guibert, in the French infantry, has been now adopted in the 
British, and is sanctioned by the F. E. and E. but by it restricted to 
its most appropriate use, the successive formation ; the reasons 
alleged for its introduction, are, that however essential those old 
battalion points may be, for the prolongation of extensive lines, they 
cannot be depended upon for correct formation ; “ their view may 
“ be obscured or intercepted by intervening obstacles, and officers, 
“ commanding companies, require more certain and intermediate 
“ guides when forming from a point of appui. It is material that 
“ these aids should be afforded, for the mistake of any one officer, 
“ who fails, from any cause whatever, in the regular formation of his 
“ division upon the flank point of the battalion, must undoubtedly 
“ derange the succeeding divisions, if they are dependant upon the 
“ correctness of those in their front. To remedy the inconvenience, 
“ therefore, which has been found to attend the formation upon distant 
“ battalion points alone, two seijeants will place themselves, upon all 
“ occasions of formation of lines, in front of each flank file of the 
“ company, named as the base, facing to the point of jppui ; and a 
“ covering serjeant will run out from each company, as it arrives 
*,* within eight paces of the point of formation, and will cover at the 
“ distance of the division, in the line established by the serjeants in 
** front of the base, who will remain steady until the third company 
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through their assistance that twenty battalions 
were formed, and afterwards advanced a thousand 
or twelve hundred paces, without any apparent 
alteration in their dress was perceptible, as well as 
numberless movements executed with that almost 
incredible exactness, as celebrated in the works of 
the compilers of the British and the French regu- 
lations, who both have witnessed those military 
exhibitions, and when they speak of them cannot 

“ from them receives the words, eyes front, when they will pass to 
*' the rear; the covering serjeant of the next company, will also re- 
“ main steady, until the third company from him, receives the words, 
“ eyes front, and so on until the line is formed. In this manner, 
“ each covering serjeant will have two points to cover upon, and each 
“ division will always have two points, upon which it will be 
“ brought parallel to the general line, and independant of the divi- 
“ sions already formed ; and if the points are well taken up, and the 
“ division properly conducted, little dressing will be necessary. 
“ When covering serjeants are taking up points, they must hold 
“ their pikes perpendicular in front of their bodies. 

“ It is most essential, that these serjeants, who are so many inter- 
‘‘ mediate points, connecting the flank of appui with the outer flank 
“ point of the battalion, should be always kept clear for the view of 
" division officers; divisions must, therefore, dress up to them upon 
“ all occasions. 

“ Whenever a company is named as the base of a formation, two 
“ serjeants belonging to it will immediately spring out, and give the 
“ base for the covering points. As formations will generally be 
“ made upon the flanks or centre, two serjeants of each flank com- 
“ pany, and of the two centre companies, will always be told off 
“ for this purpose.” Part iii. § 74, No. 6, 7, 8, and 9. This 
manner of dressing is, likewise, applied to a line of contiguous close 
columns, part v. § 139, No. 8. 
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refrain from expressing their amazement and ad- 
miration . 50 

Besides the objects which the locality of the 
ground offers, the different points are shewn either 
by foot-markers or mounted officers. The inward 

» , , ' 

40 The two authors alluded to, are Sir David D undos and 
CoHnt Guibort, in whoso writings the movements practised by 
the Prussian troops, at the reviews under Frederick the Great, 
are delineated; the latter, however, apprehensive of the French 
not attaining the precision of their German neighbours, supplied, 
by an increased number of means, what he was fearful they would 
be wanting in strictness of discipline; but in this, this celebrated 
author does not appear to have been always successful ; os in pro- 
viding for inattention we frequently promote it, and thus counteract 
the regularity designed to be secured. Where additional means 
are presented, to facilitate the execution by increasing the number 
of warnings of error, or to supply an easier for a more difficult 
performance, the attention is still kept to the stretch ; but where the 
latter is itself attempted to be replaced, the expedient may seem- 
ingly fulfil its object, but it will always be of a dangerous tendency. 

The British general steered a different course, conscious that tho 
same means acting os causes to certain effects, must operate on all 
men, in the same or an approximate manner, left the principles in 
their original purity ; if some corps, therefore, do not come up to the 
excellence this system has proved itself adequate to, it »not to th'o 
additional assistance of points, but to additional attention to be paid 
at the drill of the recruit, and to the instruction of the officers and 
under officers, that must bo referred to, to remedy the evil; if 
less easy, such a process will be more effectual. The salutary » 
draught, when properly administered, though of slow progress, 
will ultimately restore health, which the quick operating elixir 
will not, as, in removing the -disorder, it frequently impairs the 
constitution. 
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shoulders of the first/ 1 and the horses’ heads 
of the latter, display the line, aud they are accord* 
ingly to be lightly grazed by the pivot officers 
in column, who are to leave them close to their 
outward shoulders. When staff officers dismount 
(which should always be done when the steadiness 
of their horses cannot be depended upon), they 
take posts in the line, like foot-markers. 52 

In the exercise of the battalion, the use of 
camp colours is still retained by some corps, as 
a substitute to markers as well as objects of 
march ; but this is not allowed for the brigade, nor 
for the line, and ought indeed to he discontinued ; 
for the battaliop, w here, by answering indifferently 
the purposes of points of dres6, of march, and of 
formation ; they are liable to lead into mistakes, re. 
specting the two last, by accustoming the officers 
to march on the points instead of leaving them 
close to the outward shoulder. 

With the only exception of the march in line, 
in which movement the preservation of the direc- 
tion is solely invested in the commandant of the 
battalion, or the chief of the line, the ascertaining 
of points is the peculiar province of the adjutant, 

51 F. E. and E. part iii. § 74. No. 3. It was formerly the 
breast and the foot-markers used to faoc the line, but this has been 
very properly altered. 

" When staff-officers thus dismount, they should cover, holding 
their horses by the outer hand, and the inner shoulder, which is in 
line with the head of the horse, will be rased in passing by, by 
the dank of the column. F. E. and E. part iii. § 74, No. 3- 
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who, under the guidance of his superiors, is timely 
to prepare and provide those called for, by the 
directed movement ; in this, he may be assisted by 
two detached persons, who, posted behind, each 
flank of the battalion, run out and (without any 
appearance of bustle or hurry) supply those re- 
quired ; and who, as soon as the task is fulfilled, 
resume their position in rear. 

In the manoeuvres of the line, where the general 
disposition principally depends, on the exactness 
with which the several alignements have been 
entered, and the marches have been pursued, the 
fixing and correcting of points must obviously 
become of momentous importance ; for were the 
directions of the commander in chief not complied 
with, and the deviation from his orders consider- 
able, the operation intended must naturally fail ; 
and serious disasters become the inevitable conse- 
quence of his instructions that have been thus 
unattended to, or so carelessly obeyed. 


SECTION XI. 

Of the Commands 

The implicit acquiescence to a direction which, 
at all times, is so considerably actuated by the 

*» R. andR. part i. § 7, 16, 31 — part ii. § 50— part ui. § 74, 80 — 
No, 7. § 85 — Nos. 1 and 2, part iv. movements of the line, 
f r0 m No. 1 to 6, inclusive, § 187, manual and platoon book, 
firing by battalions, grand divisions, &c. firng by platoons, att* 
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manner in which the injunction implying it has 
been delivered, must be particularly so influenced 
in the obedience of a military movement, iu which 
the decisive mode of performance must naturally 
depend on the confidence reposed in the officer by 
whom the order has been issued ; a timorous com- 
mand, by revealing indecision in the person who 
utters it, is not calculated to impress confidence on 
those for whom it is meant ; nor is a confused or an 
inaudible word effectual to promote that prompt 
and steady compliance here desirable. On consi- 
deration, it will be discovered; that the qualifica- 
tion requisite in the execution of the movements 
equally apply to the directions by which they are 
signified; a similitude which derives its source 
from their analogy, and from the immediate ascen- 
dancy the tone of the former has on the execution 
of the latter ; troops, like bodies according to the 
laws of mechanicks, may be justly said to move in 
ratio t» the impulsive power which has put them 
in action. 

Thence it will readily occur, that uniformity, so 
much esteemed, and all what refers to manoeuvres, 
must be no less desirable in the orders by which 
they are conveyed ; but, in this particular, we are, 
however, far from having attained any precision, 
as the giving of the word of command is almost 

of soldiers, carriage of arras, atts. of platoon officers, line, atts. in 
commanding officers, commands, commands in line, attentions, 
B. G. O. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 18, 30, 31, and 37. 
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left unconstrained.** It is true that in some armies • 
this inadvertence seems, in some measure, to be 
supplied by the officers that are regularly in* 
structed to give the word of command ; but as this 
again takes place by corps, of a partial nature, it 
does not entirely remove the defect, since, without 
even alluding to the changes the mutation of com- 
manders must necessarily here introduce, and 
granting that the officers of a same regiment by it 
are brought to a certain unison, a want of concord 
must still be felt throughout the army ; and, as 
much as individuals do now, regiments still differ 
in the utterance of their commands. This exercise, 
therefore, to attain its full effect, and to become 
truly beneficial, should not be subjected to the 
notions rightly or wrongly entertained by a senior 
officer superintending such a drill, but take place 
in conformity with a regular system of commands, 
carefully digested and finally determined. Some- 
thing like this l have attempted in the following, 
but what I offer must be received as a mere sketch, 
the outlines of a desideratum, which demands to be 
filled up ; however, as it stands, by displaying the 

14 Thg ill offsets emanating from every officer, who has a 
word of command of his own, and varies in the inflection of the 
voice as well as in the pause left between the words, not only 
with others, but even not unfrequently with himself, are daily 
observed, but particularly obvious in the exercise of the firelock 
the firing, in the facings, &e. in which the execution of the 
motions, by depending more on the commands, renders them moro 
conspicuous.' 
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principal rules relative to the words of command, 
and the difference they exhibit, it may even in its 
rough state become of utility. 

It is to be observed, that the different words of 
command employed may be brought under the 
classification of three heads : the first comprehend- 
ing those that are of an apprizing character, and as 
such merely designed to announce the movement 
intended ; the second, those at which the movements 
immediately commence, or by which the motion 
concludes, and which may, therefore, be distin- 
guished by the appellation of commands of execu- 
tion ; and the third, those which, including 
both the words expressing the movement or motion 
designed and its execution, are of a mixed descrip- 
tion. 

Under the first, are comprised all those cautionary 
commands, which, commonly preceding the word 
march , or quick-march , foretel the movement to 
be performed, as for instance, on the left! backwards 
wheel, which warns the wheeling backwards on the 
left ; the battalion ' , the right wing', 8fc. will advance, 
retire or counter-march on its centre' by files, and 
others heard on similar occasions. Now, as the ex- 
planatory notice of those directions, by implying 
the necessity for three, four, or even a greater num- 
ber of words to express their meaning, cannot admit 
the sentence they form, to be pronounced without a 
pause ; that pause, for the sake of uniformity, should 
be fixed by authority, and when so, made known 
by a mark, as the accented syllables are distin- 

vol. i. r 
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guished in the pronouncing dictionaries; and, 
when thus pointed out, it be understood that the 
momentary stop here expressed, should not exceed 
that commonly allowed for a comma, when speaking 
or reading, which is the time requisite to take 
breath. The cautionary commands are besides 
this, as all words of command, to be given loud and 
clear; every word in them, without any particular 
stress, being by itself fully pronounced. 

The next under consideration which are the 
commands of execution, and include those at whose 
utterance the movements are either to commence 
or to conclude, as march and halt , 55 are to be 
delivered in a strong and sharp tone of voice, be- 
cause, were they protracted, uncertain, or inaudible, 
from it, the uniformity of execution, as well as its 
steady performance, would inevitably suffer. 

Under the third kind, are classed the commands 
which comprehend, within themselves both the 
caution and the work of execution ; as those used 
for the performance of the facings, the manual exer- 
cise, &c. from their compound description, it will be 
immediately inferred, that the rules, to which both 
the two first havebeensubjected, must controul their 
delivery ; the short sentence the explanatory caution 
however consists of does not admit in them, of the 
separation or accented pause before recommended. 
It will be further necessary to explain, respecting 
them, that the first or cautionary part should be 

** The words front and dress, whenever they are given singly, 
may likewise be considered as commands of execution. 
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pronounced loudly, clearly, and without any 
particular stop between the words ; and that, after 
a pause, equal to the time of the ordinary cadence 
(75th part of a minute) and which may be thus (-) 
shown by an hyphen, 5 ® the last part, that expresses 
the execution, and which is invariably confined to 
a single word, is to be heard in a loud) Clear, and 
short tone of voice, and somewhat in a higher 
pitch than the part preceding. 

A remark respecting these latter commands of 
the third class, and which will conclude what re- 
lates to their delivery is, that the pause explained, 
to separate the cautionary from the executive words, 
instead of remaining under the influence of the 
ordinary, should be reduced to the quick-time, 
betwixt the words quick and march which direct the 
performance of that cadence ; and that the same 
attention should be repeated whenever the words 
change-feet, right-oblique, left-oblique, step-out , step- 
short, right-turn, Sfc. and the like are pronounced, 
while proceeding at the accelerated pace, so that 
the time of march in those cases, may be impressed 
or confirmed on the ear of the men, by the very 
utterance of the words, by which they are signified. 

14 The injunction respecting this pause should be particularly 
attended to, and can hardly be considered an innovation, since, in 
firing, where diversity in the delivery of commands is particularly 
injurious to the execution, the regulations have brought it under a 
similar constraint, by ordering when firing, by platoons, that a 
pause of the 75th of a minute, the ordinary time, should be left 
between the words ready, p' sent, fire. 

VOL. I. I 2 
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Respecting the commands themselves, the follow- 
ing rules may be of utility. 

First, all commands should be simple, concise, 
and express clearly the intention. 

Second, that as every command refers to an 
appropriate operation, two different movements or 
motions should never be expressed and directed 
by the same words ; nor should the same movement, 
or motion, be signified by more than one word of 
command. 

The manoeuvres of the line, consisting chiefly in 
the aggregate, and in the combination of the par- 
ticular and separate movements of its battalions, it 
is to the latter, that the whole of what has been 
said in the preceding properly appertains. In the 
operations of a considerable body, the communica- 
tion of orders takes place in a different way, the 
commander of the line gives short and explanatory 
directions to the regulating battalion, or, if in 
column, to the head one, and not uufrequently also 
to the corps, to which he happens to be the nearest ; 
these are then loudly promulgated by the chief of 
the battalion hespoke to, and when thus announced 
immediately taken up, and repeated by the 
remaining leaders of battalions, who, themselves in 
the event of not hearing, or not properly under- 
standing the direction conveyed, conform, judging 
by the general motion of the whole, the particular 
evolution expected from the body they direct. When 
however a complicated or a difficult manoeuvre is 
to be performed, it will generally be prepared by 
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explanations previously delivered, by detached 
mounted officers, to the leaders of battalions, or, 
perhaps merely to the chiefs of brigades and 
divisions, as occasion points out and circumstance 
permit. In the latter case those general officers 
within their commands, deliver such preparatory 
cautions as they deem expedient, to promote the 
general design, and repeat likewise such private 
orders as they may have received verbally. 

Since a body of commands, however complete, 
cannot be reasonably expected to provide for all 
cases, and to supply every direction, the locality of 
the ground, and other circumstances may render 
eligible, the manner in which an injunction is to 
be conveyed, will frequently depend on the senior 
officer, who, when so situated, is, in the absence of 
pointed words, according to the rules laid down, 
and general analogy, to communicate his desire in 
a short and expressive manner ; but were his inten- 
tions in this or on any other occasion not 
apprehended, and his directions misunderstood, 
he must repeat them until they are perfectly 
known; were this neglected, disorder must im- 
diately occur from it, and more time be taken up 
in correcting mistakes, than would have been 
bestowed in the proper elucidation, by which they 
might at first have been avoided. 

As the commands of a line chiefly consist in the 
communication of orders by detached officers, or 
in explanatory directions mentioned on the spot, 
they do not require any great exertion of voice ; 
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the words of execution, march and halt, constitute 
here however exceptions ; their immediate repetition, 
as well as instantaneous obedience, admitting of no 
delay, they must invariably be loudly announced 
by the commander in chief , 37 and instantly be re- 
peated by the leaders of battalions ; who, in catching 
the word, must, without waiting for each other, 
endeavour to repeat it all at the same time, or, as 
the late regulations well express it, in a volley . 58 
The rapid circulation of those commands, as well 

47 In tills the commandant may be assisted by those who sur- 
round him, and a motion with the hat or sword, offers an 
additional aid. In the French army, when in open column, the 
platoon officers always repeat the word march and halt, as soon as 
they are delivered by the battalion commander; but this is not 
practised in the British service, in which, uttered only by the latter, 
they are not taken up by the leaders of division. In the Austrian 
reglements, the commanders of battalions and regiments are cautioned 
in boisterous weather, when delivering their words, to stand wind- 
ward of their men, which direction is not divested of utility. 

48 When in close column of the line, the words of the chief are 
not repeated by the commanders of battalions, but only by the 
commanders of brigades; thus, for instance, were such a column to 
deploy in battalion masses, or in line, the general words to face, and 
to march in file, are to bo given by the chief of the whole, or, if merely, 
communicated by him, be announced by the leaders of brigades or 
divisions ; yet each battalion, when opposite its ground, would after- 
wards be halted, fronted, and brought up by the words of its own 
commander, and by him, likewise, be deployed if the further intention 
of extending it in line be desired. Detail of. the line movements by 
Major J. Palmer, close column of the line, and observations on § 187 
of the Rules and Regulations. This volume, designed to elucidate the 
tactic ks of the line, displayed in the fourth part of the R. and R, 
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as the immediate compliance to them, might 
be still further secured, by the additional help 
afforded by general, field, and mounted officers, 
who should all concur here iu promoting the 
general design. 

from its additional explanations and diagrams .that illustrate the 
movements, fully answers the author's intention; it is a book which, 
owing to the late alterations effected hy the F. E. and E., has lost 
much of its utility, but the perusal of which remains still recommend-, 
able to all field and mounted officers. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the Movements in general. 

— ♦ — 

SECTION I. 

Bv the military expression, movement, or ma- 
noeuvre, is understood, the various operations by 
which a body of troops, either alters its shape or 
gains a new position ; thus considered, the 
placing of a platoon from three to two deep, as 
well as the breaking of a battalion from line into 
column, its formation from column into line, and 
again, the removal of a considerable force, consisting 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, nay, of an whole 
army, are all movements or manoeuvres. Were the 
term evolution restricted to the alterations 
and performances of the platoon, the denomination 
movements confined to those of the battalion, or 
even extended to the brigade, and the appellation 
of manoeuvre, exclusively appropriated to the great 
movements of the line and the army, a nice dis- 
tinction would be established by those tactickal 
expressions that would thus be restrained in their 
signification, and, refer each expression to a distinct 
branch of the art. Even instruction would be 
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assisted by the arrangement, since the several 
divisions of the science, thus brought asunder, and 
ihore estranged from each other, would evidently 
thereby become more conspicuous. Custom, how- 
ever, which so imperiously dictates the signification 
pf words, and so arbitrarily fixes their limits by not 
having thus directed their meanings, and the 
word evolution, from being but seldom em- 
ployed by military men, while that of manoeuvre, 
though more frequently heard, has not yet even 
found admittance into the English dictionary, 1 we 
shall comprehend them all under the name of 
movements, the appellation the rules and regula- 
tions indiscriminately bestowed on the operations 
of the platoon, the battalion, and the line/' 1 

The word movement, already defined as 
implying a change, it will be easily inferred, that as 
this change must be for the better, it should not 
merely be accomplished in the shortest time, but 
by the shortest means. That any circumstance 
that clogs, or embarrasses the motion, or delays its 
conclusion, must be avoided, is manifest, since it 

* The word manoeuvre is not in “Johnson’s dictionary, ” and 
though included in “Walker's pronouncing dictionary, " as relating 
to maritime affairs, not inserted under its military acceptation. 
Major General Sir H. Torrens has now made use of the word evolu- 
tion, by calling his rcvisal on the rules and regulations, field exercise 
and evolutions. 

* Whenever the word evolution or manoeuvre will therefore appear 
in tho following, it must be understood as synonymous to movement, 
and used instead of it, to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
expression. , 
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evidently counteracts the intention of the move- 
ment, and, in proportion as it obstructs, it debars 
the troops of the advantage proposed ; but if delay 
is thus pernicious, too great a precipitation is no 
less objectionable from becoming detrimental to 
discipline. There are circumstances which might 
provoke a battalion, or a brigade, to hurry over the 
ground, nay even compel it for a short period to 
run: circumstances in which the trifling irregu- 
larities occurring from such a performance, which 
may be afterwards remedied, must give way to the 
more momentous consideration of pre-occupation 
of ground, which must be otherwise relinquished, 
if moving at a slower pace, since the enemy would 
seize on the position before arrival. But these 
constitute exceptions to the general rule, for as 
order and regularity are the great characteresticks 
of the infantry movements, as well as steadiness 
and compactness during the performance, the 
distinctive features that belong to the well 
organized body, it is their preservation which must 
evidently direct and govern the degree of celerity 
admissible; disorderly troops degenerate into a 
mob, and differ from it only by their dress; it is 
to promote this precision, so much esteemed, that 
however small, a momentary stop is recommended 
invariably to separate the successive following 
movements, which consequently are directed each, (o 
commence from the halt, and it is added by the Rules 
and Regulations, from w hich this doctrine is taken, 3 

’ Sec also F. E. and E. part lii. § 72. No. 3. 
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that although this might not appear absolutely 
requisite for a platoon, it must be attended to as 
indispensible for larger bodies, an observation 
which will naturally tend to the unfolding of the 
next principle, which urges the necessity for the 
evolutions of the platoon, equally to apply to the 
battalion and to the line. This conformity in the 
rules is explained, from their very intention; 
because, as those movements of the platoon are 
designed for the battalion, and to be performed in 
it, and those of the battalion to act in the line, 
what cannot suit the latter, must in the two former 
become evidently useless, and as such be rejected . 4 

In reverting to this last rule, a considerable 
exception occurs with respect to light troops, whose 
performance, in smaller bodies, disencumbers 
their exercise from the restraint of constant 
reference to the movements of the line ; this, by 
admitting a different mode of execution, allows 
a greater celerity in their evolutions, as suited to 
their peculiar mode of operating ; but this latitude 
canot be extended to the regular infantry, which, 
designed for a different purpose, must be kept 
under greater controul , 5 to answer its intention. 

4 The necessity for an existing similarity betwixt the evolutions 
of the platoon, the battalion, and the line, b no new idea of mine, as 
it is noticed, and much insisted upon, by General Montecuculi in 
hb Memoirs. 

1 By this I do not pretend to say, that light troops are unqualified 
to act in the ranks, and from their loose exercise, not capable of ac- 
quiring steady habits, such an assertion would be niost directly 
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That there is an immediate necessity for light 
troops in an army, l believe no person will venture 
to deny ; and that if divested of this description of 
force, an„army would be continually harrassed, and 
continually checked in its operations, it is a position, 
again, whose truth is too palpable not to admit of 
general acquiescence, but as light troops are a pro- 
tecting force, they should not be mistaken for the 
force itself, which consists in the heavy cavalry and 
infantry of the line. Skirmishes, or partial engage- 
ments, do not, any more than surprises of posts, lead 
to the rise or fall of empires, but such events depend 
on those general actions, where, amongst torrents of 
blood, the fate of mankind is fixed, and that of 
nations decided ; and since the results of those 
awful conflicts solely depend on the selection of a 
happy disposition, as well as the degree of order, 
by which it is taken up, maintained, or, if required, 
altered ; and, in short, in the proper execution of 
an appropiiate or unforseen manoeuvre, the import- 
ance of the manoeuvres themselves will be fully 

contradicted by experience, since the 43rd and 52nd are, perhaps, in 
the British infantry, tho regiments the most precise in the performance 
of their movements ; but whether this qualifies them to act the better, as 
light troops, I shall not pretend to discuss, steadiness should evidently 
be tho prominent feature of a grenadier battalion, and how far this 
opinion coincides with the practice of the Duke of Wellington, I 
leave the reader to judge, from his haying frequently selected those 
two corps for his reserve. If I am well informed at Waterloo, the 
51st, another light battalion, acted in a body with the light company 
of the 23rd, in its front as skirmishers. 
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displayed, whenever their application is thus 
illustrated. 

Some military men have alleged, that intricate 
movements, by keeping the attention of the men 
1o the stretch, are more conducive to secure regu- 
larity in their performance, than those exhibiting 
greater facility of execution; but such a mode 
of ratiocination will convince but few : it has been 
said before, and the suggestion is daily exemplified, 
that where much is exacted, but little is commonly 
obtained, and that by requiring more than what is 
absolutely wanting, we run the risk of losing what 
is really necessary. Why should troops be practised 
to what will never be called for ? Is it not calculated 
to create disgust, and to induce them by seeing 
thus blended, the useful with the fastidious, to 
reject the whole as superfluous ? A wise and well 
framed system of manoeuvres widely differs from 
such a character — avoiding all that is complicated, 
and liable to promote disorder, it admits only 
what is simple and indispensable; and to these 
alone should troops be trained, and their attention 
directed. 

A body of movements, after being determined 
upon and promulgated, should be strictly adhered 
to ; by saying so, it is not meant to insinuate that 
once established, it should never undergo modifica- 
tion, and that, shutting the ear to all improve- 
ments, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it 
should never be altered ; such a line of conduct 
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would evidently be reprehensible, but it would btf 
still more unreasonable, indiscriminately to receive 
every novelty it pleases the speculative to burthen 
the system with, nor should new practices be 
sanctioned, but where they produce considerable 
changes for the better ; for if the benefit derived 
from them be immaterial or doubtful, their admis- 
sion will not compensate for the evil of uncertainty 
and indecision, the continual fluctuation it occa- 
sions, must necessarily produce ; but then, even 
where deemed improvements upon the system, they 
should invariably emanate from the proper autho- 
rity, as otherwise, of a partial effect, by changing 
some parts instead of diffusing benefit over the 
whole, they would still remain obnoxious, as being 
detrimental to uniformity . 0 

A circumstance, which is conducive to unifor- 
mity, as well as to the regular performance of the 
movements, and which, therefore, will be properly 
introduced on the present occasion is, the attention 
in governments, to cause the reduction in their 
armies invariably to bear on the men, and never to 
interfere with the number of divisions and smaller 
parts the battalion may be divided into, so 

8 The introduction of partial innovations, by the continual altera- 
tions which it occasions, is very fatiguing to troops ; to obviate 
this, therefore, all suggestions for the bettering and for the ameliora- 
tion of the system, should, instead of being practised without per- 
mission, be regularly transmitted to the proper authorities for further 
examination, and from them receive iinal sanction or rejection. , . 
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that the same formation may invariably be pre<* 

served . 1 

The principal rules, under which the evolutions 
are conducted, being now described, as well as 
their utility displayed, we may hasten to terminate 
what relates to the movements, by explaining the 
division I have followed in their elucidation; in 
which, directed by their immediate purpose and 
application to the held, I have first classed those 
not so closely connected with what occurs on 
service, and which more particularly refer to the 
evolutions of the platoon, under the name of 
elementary movements; and divided those re- 
maining, which are simply termed movements, 
under the five heads of formation, the infantry 
is brought to act — namely, the line, the column, 
the square, the echellon position, and that 
in file which is obtained by every indivi- 
dual’s facing the quarter of the circle. Of these 
I have distinguished the three first, by the 

7 I have already remarked, that the last reduction of two compa- 
nies, provided the grenadier and light companies be not detached, is 
eligible, as eight is a number much more congenial to the performance 
of the movements, than ten. Marshal Saxe lays great stress in 
the formation of his legion on its several fractional parts to be kept 
up, and for the number of men merely to undergo decrease during 
the time of peace ; this is also much insisted upon by the Count 
Guibert, as may be seen in the supplement to his Memoire sur lea 
Operations du conseil de la Guerre, published in 1789, and inserted 
in vol. v. of his (Euvres Militaires, a valuable document all per- 
sons employed in the administration of an army will peruse with 
satisfaction and utility. 
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name of complete, or perfect formations, as the 
positions in which the foot soldiers are placed while 
in immediate contest with the enemy ; and given 
the appellation of incomplete, or imperfect forma- 
tions, to the two last, as neither intended for the 
attack nor defence, but chiefly used to facilitate 
the removal of troops, and therefore applied as 
instrumental to the promoting of a change in the 
shape 'of a body, or to its displacement to a 
different ground. 

Before I enter upon these matters, 1 shall precede 
it by a short historical sketch of the art of war, 
which, by exhibiting the different mutations it 
underwent from its earliest period to its present 
state of improvement, will, I trust, not be deemed 
superfluous by the military reader; yet, in conclu- 
sion to what relates to the movements in genera], 
I shall first enumerate the different rules and 
attentions which are to direct their progress and 
execution, a useful body of remarks which, by 
keeping the mind to the true principles, will 
probably become the surest means to obviate the 
introduction of erroneous innovations. As a stand- 
ard of propriety those rules will be frequently re- 
verted to in the following pages, and their reference 
when so called for, will be much facilitated from 
their being thus assembled together and numbered. 
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SECTION II. 

Principles of the Infantry Movements. 

The general rules, with respect to the movements, 
appear to be the following : 

First, A system of movements should be con- 
sistent in all its parts, and therefore its general 
character should prevail throughout, and its dis- 
tinctive feature be discernible in every evolution 
jtbat belongs to it. 

Second, All movements should be simple, of an 
easy execution, and disencumbered of all unneces- 
sary embarrassments, as well as divested of any 
circumstance tending to create disorder. 

Third, The same rules which direct the move- 
ments of the platoon, should likewise direct those 
of the battalion and of the line, for which last, the 
two first are intended; and since the movements of 
the platoon are designed for the battalion, and 
those of the battalion for the line, what is inappli- 
cable to the line, must be useless for the platoon 
and the battalion, and therefore should be laid 
aside as unnecessary. 

Fourth, During progress, the natural order of the 
divisions should be preserved, go that the original 
succession be presented, after the termination of the 
manoeuvre; inversion is unfavourable to the perform- 
ance of the evolutions and hazardous when engaged, 
and therefore admissible merely when necessity 

VOL. |. K 
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urges it, or considerable advantage is offered by 
thus departing from the common formation. 

Fifth, Whenever, without incurring additional 
danger, or fearing disorder to result from it, an 
operation may be accomplished on the centre, it 
becomes preferable, as it is of a shorter, and 
consequently of a speedier execution. 

Sixth, A movement may lay a claim to pre* 
ference when, without additional exposure in other 
respects, the flanks by it are better covered and 
protected. 

Seventh, As all movements imply a change for 
the better, either in the position or in the formation, 
this change must be effected with the greatest 
promptitude, consistent with the preservation of 
order. All that is liable to occasion delay is to be 
avoided, as incongruous with the design itself, while 
what, from too great a precipitation, would tend tq 
throw the body into disorder, is to be equally 
repressed as equally calculated to destroy the in- 
tention by unfavourably operating on the efficacy 
of the force employed. 

Eight, Troops, in going through a movement, are 
to march over the least ground the manoeuvre as 
well as the existing circumstances will admit of, 
as, otherwise, from the neglect of this rule, 
both unnecessary fatigue and loss of time must 
result. 

Ninth, The degree of quickness admissible in 
the execution of the infantry movements, must 
be subordinate to the preservation of order, to 
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whjch, with very few exceptions, every other 
consideration must give way. 

Tenth , As steadiness in the individual, and 
compactness in the body, are the two essential 
qualities, characteristick to a good infantry, all 
that may tend to destroy those qualifications must 
be carefully avoided ; and as celerity is always more 
or less unfavourable to them, where no advantage is 
to be obtained from rapidity in motion, the slower 
cadences, as more congenial to a firm execution, are 
invariably to be preferred. 

Eleventh , All defensive movements, which have 
in view to withdraw a body of troops from the 
presence of an enemy, posted in front, must be 
accomplished to the rear of the existing position ; 
were a part, or the whole of it advanced by the 
progress of such an evolution, the immediate inten- 
tion of retreat would, by it, be immediately 
counteracted . 8 

Twelfth, Uniformity amongst the corps, as to 
the manoeuvres practised as well as to their modes 
of execution, must effectually contribute to fa- 
cilitate the operations of an army,® and therefore 

• This rule has a particular reference to the formation of the 
square. 

® As the reader, after the perusal of the rules directing the 
movements of the infantry, may feel inclined to take a wider range , 
by investigating those appertaining to the evolutions of an army, and 
thus, by producing the whole in one view, attempt to retrace the link 
of connexion they retain as well as the deferences they exhibit, from 
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tend to secure regularity in its general move- 
ments. 

taking place on a smaller or a more extended scale, his curiosity 
may be gratified by referring to the third section of Frederick the 
Great’s general principles of the art of war, in which tho tactical 
rules of the movements of an army are delineated. Those be- 
longing moro particularly to the strategicks, are included under the 
40th chapter of Jomini’s grandes Operations Militaires, vol. viii. 
Some useful directions may also be found amongst the principles 
included under the head of conclusions, which terminate the Con- 
siderations stir r Art de la Guerre par le Baron de Rogniat ; in the 
latter work, all that is said respecting marches, general dispositions, 
and use of reserves in general engagements, claims particular attention. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Historical Sketch op tiie Military 
Art. 


Although the names of Nimrod and Sesostris are 
handed down to posterity, and glimmer amidst the 
dark and confused records of the most early ages ; 
the first nation which history presents, as possessing 
any knowledge of the art of war, is the Greeks,* 
by whom it was not merely held in great esteem, 
but who diligently collecting all that related to 
its theory, framed a science, which was publickly 

1 Cyrus, who was, by far, the greatest warrior amongst the 
Asiatics, seems, by the disposition of his battles, to have had but a 
slight acquaintance with tacticks, and, that the Persians were utterly 
destitute of any knowledge in them appears pretty evident, from 
the ridiculous expeditions which were carried on by his successors, 
Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes, and particularly those against the 
Greeks, by the two last. The science had, among the Greeks* 
mode a rapid progress about the time of Epaminondas, whose order 
of battle, at Leuc/ra and Mantinea, as well as the movements that 
preceded those actions, particularly that of Martiinea, are much 
above any thing accomplished previous to that epoch. 
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taught in their schools, and became the subject of 
their public lectures. We all know the reproof 
Hannibal gave to the sophist of Ephesus, when he 
was thus employed, in delivering instruction on an 
art, of which (his being practically unacquainted 
with), the warrior conceived he had no right to 
speak ; * but, how right soever the Carthaginian 
hero might have been, and probably was, his re- 
flection cannot militate against so laudable a prac T 
tice, as to expand and refine a science, to whose 
speculative combinations, the country is always to 
♦ look for its support, and frequently for its deliver- 
ance ; but, it merely shows, how the best of human 
institutions are liable to be subverted, when en- 
trusted to a presumptuous mind, which, giving 
way to the flight of a fanciful imagination, replaces 
truth by paradoxes ; for, had the Greek confined 
, himself to the rules already deduced by a Xeno- 
phon, or an Epaminondas ; or again, merely related 
the campaigns of an Alexander, without offering 
suggestions of his own, the aspersion would have 
become inapplicable. The history of Greece is 

! When Hannibal went to Ephesus, a renowned orator who 
was there, made a discourse on the duties of a general, and the 
rules of the military art ; on conclusion, those present, much gratified 
with the performance, applied to the Carthaginian general for his 
opinion, which he frankly delivered, by expressing, that he had seen 
many old dotards, but none that came up to Phormio: Cicero de Oral. 
1. ii. No. 75, 76 ; according to Stoboeus, sermon lii. Phormio, the 
stoic philosopher, undertook to prove that the wise man was the 
general. 
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replete in events which obviously assert the superi- 
orityof its tacticks, and fully illustrate the consider- 
able knowledge its inhabitants had acquired in the 
art of war : the Macedonian phalanx was a master- 
piece of its time, and has been since, with all its 
imperfections, the admiration of subsequent ages. 

Established on a different system, submitted to 
different rules, this art again flourished amongst 
the Romans, who, acting in smaller bodies, became 
more flexible in their movements than the Greeks ;* 
but, what particularly promoted their military 
skill, and fixed their superiority, was the wise 
maxim they adopted to add to their tacticks, all 
which, appeared preferable in those of their ene- 
mies ; thus, taking the shield of the Samnites, the 
Spanish swords, the Grecian lance, and borrowing 
what related to cavalry from the Numidian horse, 
they conquered the nations with their own . 
weapons , 4 and, turning the most fatal events to 
their advantage, enlarged the circle of their know- 
ledge, as much from the dear purchased lessons of 
a Pyrrhus, or an Hannibal, as from the friendly in- 

3 Polybius, 1. vii. where he describes the difference between the 
Roman and Greek tacticks, and accounts for the Macedonian 
phalanx not having been able to resist the legions. 

* After the battle of Trebia, Hannibal distributed the Roman 
weapons which fell in his possession, amongst his African soldiers ; 
at that period, the Romans had, in military equipment, already ac- 
quired so great an excellency, that no subsequent alteration - is any 
more observed, and the soldiers of Csesar, nay, of Trajan, are de- 
scribed as armed like those of the second Punic war. 
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structions of a Scipio, Paulus-Jimylius, or a Caesar ; 
while their Campus Martins afforded, likewise, a 
constant opportunity to their youth, of the 
practice of all mauly exercises, as well as of 
gaining an acquaintance with every object con- 
nected with warfare. So much assiduity and 
exertion, directed in so noble a pursuit, could 
not fail to operate, and was rewarded by a 
series of victories and an extension of territory, of 
which the annals of the world present no second 
example. 

The able disposition Augustus made of his 
armed force, the permanency of his legions, the 
distant posts removed from the frontiers, that he 
selected for their encampments and constant abode, 
which, by withdrawing the men from the luxury 
and care of the towns, was so wonderfully adapted 
• to secure discipline, as well as to inure his soldiers 
to hardship, all concurred in contributing to 
the preservation of that pre-eminence, the Romans 
had so decidedly acquired ; Josephus, who 
was a soldier, and who had fought against 
them, and had, therefore, no small opportunity 
of judging of their state of military affairs, 
relates,* that the effusion of blood w’as the only 
circumstance which constituted a difference be- 

* Josephus de hello Judaico. It may, likewise, be observed, that 
the Romans were accustomed to be exercised with arms double the 
weight of those they employed in battle, so that the latter was 
rather a series of relaxation than an additional fatigue to them. 
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tween the fields of action and the fields of 
exercise. 

This distribution, and the permanent establish- 
ment of the Roman legions, under Augustus, as it 
is the first instance recorded in history of a standing 
army kept up during the respite of peace,® a short 
inquiry, respecting the propriety of this measure, 
becomes incumbent; the more so, as, generally de- 
preciated and sometimes condemned ; Montesquieu 
goes even so far, as to ascribe to this establishment, 

0 It was in a conference, held between Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Mectenas, that, after considerable discussion, on the advice of the 
last, the permanent establishment of a certain number of legions was 
decided upon, as well as their constant encampment on the frontiers 
determined : Dion. Cassius, b. Ivii. c. 27. As hardly any alteration 
took place in the reign of Tiberius, the original plan is known, or, 
at least nearly so, from the sketch Tacitus draws of the military 
force under that entperor; by it, it seems, that besides the fleets at 
Misenum and Ravenna, and some galleys taken at Action, which 
were at Frejus to protect the coast of Gaul, there were eight legions 
on the Rhine, three in Spain, two in Egypt, two in Africa, four in Asia, 
two in Pannonia, and two in Mtesia, which latter four, defended the 
borders of the Danube, two in Dalmatia, three cohorts in Rome, and 
nine of the Praetor, in Italy ; to this, which was the Roman force, 
was added the auxiliaries, both naval and military, which amounted 
to as much as that before enumerated, they were likewise distributed 
in the provinces, but the stations of their corps were not so deter- 
mined ; General Rogniat in his considerations sur l art de la 
guerre, note 19, computes, from the preceding, that the whole of the 
military establishment, as kept by the first emperors, must have 
amounted to upwards of 300,000 men : 150,000 of the legions, 
150,000 of the auxiliaries, and 9,000 Prctorian guards, of which, 
4000 wer6 doing the duty of Rome. When Britain was added to 
the Roman empire, three legions were kept in those isles to protect 
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the very downfall of the empire, by placing it 
amongst the principal causes which ledtoits destruc- 
tion, (Grandeur des Romains et de leur Decadence, 
chap. ix. xiii. xv.and xvi.) ; but Montesquieu was no 
soldier, and as we are apt to disregard and lower 
the level of those professions we do not belong to, 
as well as apt to depreciate those sciences, the 
knowledge of which we do not possess, it is not 
surprising to see so great a character as the French 
writer was, occasionally betraying a failing so 
common to mankind : besides, at the time that 
celebrated author wrote, it required no trifling 
degree of caution, and perhaps independance, to 
divest himself entirely of those sophistical notions, 
which, dignified by the name of philosophy, had 
been so diligently diffused throughout the nation, 
and had taken so deep a root, as to compel, more 
or less, every branch of literature, subserviently, to 
become instrumental to the design of subverting all 
what had hitherto linked society, to replace it by 
wild and undigested schemes of frantic liberty; and, 
therefore, to allow this celebrated author to escape 
so favourable an opportunity to level a blow at an 
institution, which, destined to share the common 
fate, was particularly obnoxious, from its being 
considered the strongest rampart, still sheltering 
those ancient principles, at the time stigmatized by 
the name of prejudices, and consisting of individuals, 

the new conquest, and Agrippa applied for a single legion more, to 
subdue Ireland, at which small force, the Irish authors, says 'Gibbon, 
are not a little provoked. 
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whom arguments, how plausible soever they might 
be, could never reconcile to what they deemed 
undutiful . 7 - . 

But, if the advice of Meccenas proved fatal, the 
poison it contained must have been slow indeed, 
as its effects were not felt for many centuries, and 
the Roman empire lasted for upwards of five 
hundred years afterwards; and, in its meridian 
of glory, whenever headed by a Trajan or an 
Adrian, these justly empurpled emperors, were 
able to bring those powerful bands into action, 
and lead them to triumph. 

A perusal of the Roman history will soon evince 
that, far from being detrimental, it was to the 
permanent establishment of the legions and to 
their skilful distributions, that Augustus was 
indehted for the peaceable times whioh, upwards 
of forty years, graced his reign. If the institution 
underwent alterations, at subsequent periods, and 

7 That the army was no favourite of the philosophical sect, will 
clearly appear from the following passage of Histoire Philosophique 
et Politique, vol. i. page 72, a work of !<’ Abbe Raynal, and written 
in the spirit of the times, “ Let Miiiiaires ne sont que de» esclaves 
Soudoyes pret a exterminer leurs Conciloiens aux premier ordre 
de leur maitres." Soldiers are but hired slaves, ready to exter- 
minate their fellow-citizens at the first mandate of their masters ; 
the Abbot, however, much receded, afterwards, from his pretended 
philosophical creed, as may be seen by the letter he addressed, at 
the commencement of the French Revolution, to the National 
Assembly, in which, in condemning their measures, he disavows the 
whole string of those sophistical tenets he seemed before so de- 
sirous to propagate. 
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was not preserved in its original excellence, the 
occasional evils, which resulted from these altera- 
tions, are not to be imputed to the Roman 
emperor ; but, imperfect as it stood under the 
influence of time, it still kept together a state, 
which, overgrown in its limits, would, in all pro- 
bability, have witnessed the inroads of its savage 
neighbours, and sunk under the calamities of a 
civil war, long before the disgraceful events by 
which it was finally overturned. No sooner, when 
under a Domitian, a Gallienus, a Valens, was 
dicipline relaxed, and the armies neglected, but 
the ancient mistress of the world was threatened 
with her approaching dissolution ; but no sooner 
again was a Titus, a Vespasian, a Marcus Aurelius, 
or a Probus invested with supreme authority, and 
the legions restored to their ancient purity, than 
Rome emerged from her lethargy, and her neigh- 
bours were again doomed to feel the weight of her 
power ; however, those eminent men failing at last 
to appear, and, in the voluptuous effeminacy of 
the age, military prowess and discipline gradually 
declining, the tottering fabrick of the state, how- 
ever propped for a while, was no longer able to 
resist the daily shocks, to which it was exposed, 
from the numberless swarms of tbe north' — its 
very weakness was inviting, and it was, at last, 
crushed down. Rome, whose colossal power, for 
many centuries, had dictated the law to all nations, 
was first humbled and polluted by the presence of 
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the Goths and Huns, and finally obliged to ac- 
knowledge a master in Odeacer. 

Victory, which, in military affairs, is so apt to 
strengthen national prejudice, even amongst the 
most enlightened nations, was not conducive to 
open the eyes of those who where still branded with 
the name of barbarians; or calculated to warn 
them of the erroneous sentiments they entertained 
in an art, in which, according to their own opinion, 
they so much excelled, and had shone so conspi- 
cuous; viewing themselves as invincible, because 
they had not always been vanquished, they were 
little desirous of initiating themselves in rules, 
which had proved so ineffectual in their foe, and 
which, besides would have subjected them to a 
restraint and regularity they were not anxious to 
endure ; confident in their muscular strength, and, 
perhaps, in their numbers, they neglected a science 
which might have confirmed the ascendancy they 
had acquired. 

The art of war, which thus declined and sunk 
with the Roman empire, did not recover itself when, 
after the desultory excursions of the Northern 
nations, which overturned it, some stability was 
restored by the foundation of those great states, 
which in some measure still divide modern Europe. 
The exalted notions of courage, honour, and 
gallantry, which strongly characterizes the age of 
chivalry, and the feudal system, where an ignorant 
lord assembled, for a few weeks, his more ignorant 
vassals to avenge his quarrels, or reluctantly to 
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answer the summons of his sovereign, were but 
little calculated to promote the advancement 
of tacticks; if in those days we meet with 
a King Arthur, a Charlemagne, a Don Carpio, a 
Cid, a Du Guesclin, a Black Prince, and a Talbot, 
they bear testimony that illustrious characters be- 
long to all ages, and that, whenever they head 
armies, they will, however hid, discover the intri- 
cate path that leads to triumph. In those days 
of ignorance, as fancy supplied information, each 
people had its favorite weapon : the German ruiters, 
or lancers clad in armour, the Swiss infantry with 
their long pikes, the Gascon and Genoese cross- 
bow men, were in repute, and after the victo- 
ries of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agiocourt, the 
English archers were greatly celebrated all over 
Europe . 8 

It was under Charles V. that the tacticks 
emerged again from their obscurity. Under 
that emperor, who, an able writer so justly 
describes as possessing those qual ideations which * 
constitute the great man more than the complete 
soldier, the Spanish infantry 9 was formed under 

• The great skill displayed by the English in the use of the long- 
bow, and the encouragement that weapon received in England, sprung, 
apparently, from the Normans, whose great dexterity in using it, is 
noted, at Hastings, as one of the causes which contributed to their 
victory. 

9 Prosper Colonne, the same who wrote some military tracts, was 
the person to whom Charles V. was principally indebted for the 
alteration in his infantry. Since the destruction of the Roman 
empire, the foot had been shamefully neglected, and even held in 
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such rules and taught such evolutions as esta- 
blished its ascendancy. This it preserved till the 
battle of Rocroy, where that body of foot was 
almost entirely annihilated, and what escaped 
never recovered its former excellence ; however, 
like the Macedonian phalanx at the battle of 
Pydna, (which as it terminated the Macedonian 
monarchy, put an end to that force,) its fall was 
glorious, and the long-earned reputation, won 
in so many bloody fields, was not impeached on 
that day of distress; five times was the square broken 
in by the French horse, and five times were they 
repulsed and driven out : at last, exhausted by 
fatigue, surrounded by the enemy’s infantry, beat 
by its artillery, and repeatedly charged by the ca- 
valry, the Spaniards gave way, but not before the 
Duke de la Fuenla , their gallant leader, who was 
carried in a litter, received his last wound inj 
defending an angle through which the French were 
penetrating. 

Under Prince Maurice of Nassau, and under the 
renowned Gustavus Adolphus the art gained apace : 

great contempt; if tbo infantry had maintained some' reputation 
among the Swiss, it was because they could not well do otherwise, 
and because, not able to parade as chevaliers in their mountains, they 
found themselves compelled to remain on foot. From this disappoint- 
ment, they derived, however, no small advantage afterwards in the 
wars they had to sustain against the House of Austria. Count Lin- 
denau, in the Avant propos of his Trails de la Grande Tactique 
Prussienne, ascribes the astonishing victories of the Turks, and 
their rapid conquests, chiefly to the superiority of their infantry, of 
which none in Europe, at the time, were equal to the janizaries. 
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forming themselves on the model of the ancients, 
the first in iiis encampments, and the latter in the 
disposition of his battles, revived the military ages 
of Greece and Rome. The Dutch tacticks, regu- 
lated by Nassau, at this period became the pattern 
for Europe ; and, owing to a happy succession of 
their valourous House of Orange, that mercantile 
commonwealth kept its military reputation for 
nearly a century. 10 

’• From General Bland's military treatise, it evidently appears, 
that most of our military practices are derived from the Dutch, and 
were chiefly introduced by William III.; that their attention 
to the exercise had not relaxed, even in his time, is also to be ob- 
served in his fourteenth article of the ninth chapter, in which he . 
takes occasion, when describing a complicated platoon fire, then 
used by the Hollanders, much to praise their discipline. That the 
tacticks of those republicans were no less esteemed by the French, 
may bo seen by the following note 7, of the Introduction to the 
Discipline ‘of the Norfolk Militia, by Viscount Townshend : 

" “ Lewis XIV. in 1662, employed Mons. Martinet to regulate and 
“ discipline bis infantry, after the Dutch manner : he was first lieu- 
' “ tenant-colonel, and afterwards colonel of the regiment du roi, or 

“ the king’s own regiment, which was then the pattern. He was 
“ killed at the siege of Doesburg, in 1672. His name is become, 

“ among our military gentlemen, a term of sneer and reproach, too 
“ often applied to such officers as shame the rest of their corps, by 
“ being more assiduous and exact in the performance of their duty, 

“ than suits with the levity of the young, or the indolence of the old 
“ ones.” Mons. de Montgommery de Corboson, a French writer, 
who flourished under Charles IX. and Henry III. in his Traill de 
la Milice Frangoise, extolling the Greek evolutions, as delineated 
by yElien, assimilates their practices to those of the Dutch, under 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, which sufficiently betrays deficiency in 
the French at the time, as he would not have produced those fo- 
reigners, in preference to his own countrymen, had the latter been 
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In 1671 and 1675, Turenne and Montecuculi 
displayed to the world the first regular campaigns, 
conducted on lines of operations properly based ; 
and shortly after this, Marechal Luxembourg, to 1 
gratify the ambitious views of his master, Louis 
XIV., led into the field prodigious armies, which, 
however numerous, he showed himself competent 
to command; whilst King William III. exhi- 
bited all the resources, w hich perseverance and mi- 
litary skill could suggest, to check the progress of 
a victorious enemy : always defeated, but never 
subdued, after the loss of a battle, the British 
monarch remained the formidable foe he had been 
before. The Prince Eugene and our Marlborough, 
that general, whom Voltaire describes, as never to 
have given a battle which he did not win, nor be- 
sieged a town which he did not take, had both 
shone conspicuous in the annals of their time — yet 
the art of war was still in its infancy ; the higher 
tacticks were either destitute of rules, or erected 
on such irregular foundations, as were inconsistent 
with the dictates of reason ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the fortifications and the attack and de- 
fence of fortresses and works, which, directed by 
Coehorn and Vauban, had taken a leap that left 
the other branches of the art far behind, the others, 
little cultivated, and chiefly influenced by the 

adequate to sustain the parallel ; nor is this to be wondered at when 
we are told by Father Daniel, that Montegon, another military 
writer, contemporary with Charles IX. complains that the soldiers 
of the guards were, in France, the only ones practised to their exercise. 

VOi.. I. h 
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flimsy purpose of parade, like tlie Gotliick struc- 
ture, were crowded with puerile and showy per- 
formances, to conceal the defects simplicity would 
have revealed. — Nor were the military writers of 
great assistance at the time : it is true, that the 
works of Caesar, Polybius, Montecuculi, and Tu- 
renne, are all replete with luminous thoughts and 
useful remarks, but they need previous informa- 
tion to be duly appreciated — it requires the bota- 
nist to discover the valuable properties of the 
plant, and in those gardens in which the specula- 
tive delight and derive information at every step, 
the unobservant and common run of men, discover 
but trees and leaves. 

Folard was the first who collected, methodically, 
the principles of tacticks, which science he eluci- 
dated ; but Folard, from having but little informa- 
tion to gain from the moderns, attached himself, 
altogether to the ancients, on which he modelled 
our tacticks; thus omitting the influence the 
difference of our weapons was necessary to produce, 
he mistook our formation, and created a column, 
/ which he recommended both as the natural position 
of, and almost constant position for the infantry. 
Thus was wasted considerable erudition, and 
perhaps some talent, in the attempt of propagating 
an error. 11 

" It was at the battle of Cassano, in 1705, that while lying 
down, in consequence of a wound, Folard first surmised his system 
and column. He attached himself afterwards to Charles XII. King 
of Sweden ; and was, by that warrior, destined to a great command 
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The writings of Marechals Feuqttiere and Puy- 
segur offer more instruction, but what they say 
must be received with caution, the art having 
undergone considerable alteration since they wrote. 
Puysegur still represents the circle as the most 
effectual formation against cavalry; the mode in 
which that circle was to move, whether in two lines, 
which were to shut at the approach of the horse, 
or as the marshal seems himself to wish it, in a 
square, at open angles, were, at the time, subjects 
of disputations and controversies, which, as well as 
the original position which gave birth to them, 
have now justly subsided into oblivion. 

Marshal Saxe, in his military treatises, par- 
ticularly in his Reveries, abounds w'ith most 
ingenious and shrewd thoughts ; but as, in point- 
ing out the defects, he does not attempt to redress 
them, the art did not gain much by it; in fact he 
augmented the state of incertitude, created doubts, 
and increased the dilemma. Thus divested of a 
proper standard to go by, every novelty was 
grasped at, tried, and rejected ; and, until some 
fresh attempt at improvement was devised, the time \ 
spent in wheeling and in marching, at open order, 
in countermarching by ranks, or files, and in 
grounding the arms without bending the knee. The 
selection of the movements from being likewise left 
unconstrained to each corps, and the imagination, 
at the stretch to find out, if not something more 

■in his intended expedition to Scotland, in favour of the Pretender. 

At the king’s death, he returned to Fiance. 

woi/. i. 2 
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appropriate, at least something more uncommon, 
it was discovered that troops might be shaped in 
the form of letters ; sentences were accordingly 
moved to the great amazement and delight of the 
gazing multitude, and Monsieur de Chevert, the aide 
major of the regiment of Beauce, a situation which, 
in our service, corresponds to that of adjutant, 
derived no small applause from drawing that corps 
at the conclusion of the inspection, in the form of 
vive le roi, and thus firing the feu de joie by 
which it terminated . 13 

“ Gulbert Essai General do Tactique, Infanterie, chap. vii. 
according to Grose, in his Military Antiquities, our infantry was at 
that time also very busily employed in mathematical pursuits, and in 
forming wings, wedges, rhombs, squares, triangles, the sheers, the 
saw and a variety of other whimsical figures. “It does not appear," 
he adds, “ that any great attention was paid to the modeof marching 
“ or dressing, or that the officers of that time had the least idea of 
" the points of direction or alignement,” vol. i. chap. ii. These 
objects being probably deemed of no moment; but nothing will 
display so much the absence of all rules, and the subversion of all 
military principles, as the description the same writer gives of the 
evolutions, used at the time by the horse grenadiers, where the flower 
of the cavalry is literally dismounted, probably in imitation of the 
Romans at Cannes, and after being thus manoeuvred, brought on 
horseback, to fire their pistols; the passage runs as follows, “ the 
“ horse grenadiers then acted like a company of grenadiers to a 
“ battalion, and were armod with muskets and grenades, linked their 
“ horses, dismounted, fired, screwed their daggers into the muzzles 
" of their muskets, charged, returned their daggers, fired, and threw 
“ their grenades by ranks, the centre and rear ranks advancing in 
“ succession through the intervals between their file-leaders; they 
“ then grounded their arms, went to the right about, dispersed, and, 
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■ A considerable alteration, however, had taken 
place in the mode of warfare; which alteration 
undergoing daily improvement, had, at the period 
we are now speaking of, attained an excellence to 
which the tacticks themselves could not pretend, it 
is the introduction of gunpowder to which I am 
alluding. This inflammatory composition, the oc- 
casional discovery of Bartholomew Scliarwtz, a 
German monk, in the year 1320, was, after a short 
lapse of time, adopted to warlike purposes ; the tirst 
instance recorded with any certainty, in history, 
where those powerful engines are thus directed to the 
destruction of mankind is, in a war the Venetians 
waged against those of Genoa, in which the former, 
are represented as carrying along with them a few 
pieces of artillery, and using them at the siege of 
Fosse Caudiane, now Chioggia, ( PArtillerie raisonie 
parLe Blond, vol i. chap. i. art, i.) Ever since their 
names almost constantly occur in every military 
transaction; their early application was, however, 
more confined to sieges, than extended to the field,” 

° at the preparative or beating to arras, drew their swords, and stood 
“ by tbeir arms, falling in with a huzza ! they then returned their 
“ swords, shouldered and slung their muskets, marched to their horses, 
unlinked and mounted ; after which, they fired their pistols and 
muskets, on horseback. ” 

'* “ Philostratus speaks of a city, near the river Hyphasis, in the 
“ Indies, which was said to be impregnable, and its inhabitants said 
“ to be relations of the gods, because they threw thunder and 
“ lightning upon their enemies ; hence some imagine that guns were 
'! used by the eastern nations, even in the time of Alexander the 
" Great ; but, however this may be, many of our modern travellers. 
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yet at the battle of Cressy two pieces of cannon at- 
tached to the Euglish army are noticed, and by dis- 

“ assert that they were used in China as far back as the year of 
V Christ 85, and have continued in use ever since. 

“ The first hint of the invention of gunpowder in Europe is in 
“ the works of Roger Bacon, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
“ tury, in a treatise written by him about the year 1280 (de Secret 
“ op Nut et Artis) ; ho proposes to apply the violent explosive force 
“ of gunpowder for the destruction of armies. In 1320, Bartholo- 

mew Schwartz, a German monk, is commonly said to have in- 
“ vented gunpowder, though it is certainly known that this compos 
“ sition is described by Bacon, in some of his treatises, long before 
“ the time of Schwartz. The following is said to have been the 
“ manner in which Schwartz invented the gunpowder : — having 
“ pounded the materials for it in a mortar, which he afterwards 
*' covered with a stone, a spark of fire accidentally fell into the 
“ mortar, and set the mixture on firo ; upon which' the explosion 
“ blew the stone to a considerable distance ; hence it is probable 
“ that Schwartz might be taught the simplest method of applying it 
“ in war ; for Bacon seems rather to have conceived the manner of 
“ using it to be by the violent effort of the flame unconfined, and 
“ which is indeed capable of producing astonishing effects. The 
“ figure and name of mortar, given to a species of old artillery, and 
“ their employment, (which was throwing great stone bullets at an 
“ elevation) very much corroborates the conjecture.” Encyclopaedia 
Britannic a— word Gun. 

But, leaving all Asiatic pretensions aside, this war of the Vene- 
tians against those of Genoa, is commonly considered as a first 
authentic instance of the use of gunpowder, it being the first time it 
is mentioned with any degree of certainty: The honour of having 
fired the first gun has not been, however, so placidly admitted to 
the Italian artillery, as not to meot with considerable objection, 
since, whilst the chronicles of Alphonse XI. are produced to prove 
that the Moors, at tho siege of Algesiras, in 1343, fired certain 
thunder through long troughs of iron. John Barbour, Archdeacon 
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tnaying the French, said to have much contributed 
to the result of the day ; at the battle of Lutzen 

of Aberdeen, lays still a pretension to greater antiquity, in behalf of 
the English, by providing Edward III. with those engines, which he 
calls crakys of war, in his first expedition against the Scotch, 1327, 
as may be seen in his metrical life of King Robert Bruce, p. 408 
—409: 

Twa’ novelties that day the’ saw 
That forouth in Scotland had been nane, 

Timbers for helmes was the ane, 

That they thought then of great beautie, 

And also wonder for to see ; 

The other crakys were of war, 

That they before heard never air. 

Henry’s History of Great Britain, b. iv. chap. 5, § 1. 

Father Daniel does not go so far, as he docs not venture to esta- 
blish tire claim of the French beyond the year 1338, at which 
period, he says, the use of guns is testified on record by a document 
still extant, alluding to some expense incurred for their use. In the 
early introduction of artillery, the pieces were more of the mortar 
than of the gun kind, as they had chambers ; the bullets were of 
stone, and those latter, when of a monstrous size, were greatly pre- 
ferred. Mahomet II., when he beseiged Constantinople in 1453, 
had pieces of 1200 pounds calibre, but these bulky machines could 
only perform three or four times a day, and then not unfrequently 
burst in the attempt of firing. Rymer mentions an order of Henry 
V. for 7,000 stone shots to be cut in the quarries of Maidstone- 
heath ; under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. a swarm of Flemish 
gunners are reported to have come over to improve the English 
artillery, but whether it were for want of knowing the language, or 
knowledge of the very science they undertook to teach, what they 
wrote was very bad, or is, at least, so represented by William 
Bourne, author of a treatise on the Art of Shooting in Great 
Ordnance, printed at London, in 1587. 
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leather guns are described, as the ordnance of the 
Swedes. 

The prodigious results derived from the use of 
gunpowder in the artillery, naturally led to the 
invention of small fire arms ; the first which were 
produced, theawkward hand culivers, or culverines, 

The first guns cast in England, were under Henry VI 1 1. according 
to some in 1521, and others in 1535, when a foundry was esta- 
blished by Owen, an Englishman. According to Camden gun- 
powder was not fabricated in England before queen Elizabeth: 
“ Such as desiro to know the pedigree and progress of great guns in 
" England, may be pleased to take notice,” says Fuller, in his His- 
tory of the Worthies of England, vol.ii. Sussex manufactories of 
great guns. 

“ 1. Anno 1535, John Oeven was the first Englishman who, in 
“ England, cast brass ordnance, cannons, culverings, &c. 

“ 2. Peter Baud, a Frenchman, in the first of King Edward VI. 
“ was the first who, in England, cast iron ordnance, falcons, fal- 
*' coners, minions, &c. 

“3. Thomas Johnson, covenant-servant to Peter aforesaid, sue- 
“ ceeded and exceeded his master, casting them clearer and better. 
“ He died, about 1600. 

o Some observe, that God hath so equally divided the advantages 
“ of weapons between us and Spain, that their steel makes the best 
“ swords, our iron the most useful ordnance.” 

The first account of shells is at the siege of Naples, by Charles 
VIII. in 1435, though it is with more certainty removed to 1588, the 
siege of Wachtendonk, in Guelderland, by the Earl of Mansfield. 
The first practice of red-hot shells, out of mortars, seems to have 
been at the siege of Stralsund, in 1675, by the Elector of Brande. 
burg (Memoires du Marquis de FeuquieTe). The petard, a French 
invention, was first used, in 1579, by Henry IV. of France, when 
only King of Navarre, and was employed, in 1641, by the parlia- 
mentary forces, under Sir William Walter and Colonel Browne, to 
blow open the gate of Arundel-castlc. 
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required a rest to be fixed on, and, as they were 
heavy and troublesome, they were soon replaced 
by the harquebuses, a much lighter contrivance ; 
these were first employed by the Spaniards, 
whose harquebusiers were particularly conspicuous 
at the battle of Pavia, between Francis 1. and 
Charles V. where they completely routed the French 
cavalry ; but, notwithstanding this successful ap- 
plication, these again were soon dismissed for the 
musket, a match-lock, on whose adoption, (this 
being a much superior weapon), the proportion of 
pikes gradually decreased in the infantry, and 
brought down to a third, by Gustavus Adolphus ; 
they were in 1702, the beginning of the Spanish 
succession war, already reduced to a fifth, and 
when, at last, the firelock appeared, crowned with 
its bayonet, their disuse became general. 11 The 

14 The various descriptions of arms the foot soldiers have been in 
succession provided with, are the hand cannons, hand culverines, 
hand guns, hackbuts, harquebuses, muskets, calivers, (a light 
match-lock, supposed to to be so called, from their having been 
made at first on a same calibre,) and finally, the Jirelocks originally 
named snaphanne. 

The French writers generally fix the disuse of slings, about the 
time of Philip Augustus, which corresponds to our king John and 
Henry III. but a later instance might, however, be produced 
under Philip de Valois, when, in the contest between Charles de 
Blot's and the Earl of Mountfort, for the dukedom of Brittany, this 
weapon is mentioned in an engagement between Sir Gauthier de 
Mauri, an English knight, and Louis <£ Espagne. - The Huge- 
nots, to spare their amunition, defended themselves at Sancerre, also 
with slings, in 1572. 4 The great partiality the English shewed for 
the bow, a weapon in which they greatly excelled, secured its con- 
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Germans were the nation vvlio took the lead in 
this alteration, which was followed by the French, 

tinuance in the British Isle far beyond its time of preservation among 
the neighbouring kingdoms, in which, with the exception of the pike, 
the whole of the other weapons in use before, almost immediately 
yielded to the fire-arms, on their first appearance. In an expedi- 
tion, undertaken by Henry VIII. to attack (in conjunction with 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, Ferdinand, king of Spain, and 
the Swiss) Louis XII. king of France, a considerable body of 
archers are enumerated amongst the force ; {Hume, vol. iv. chap, 
viii. No. 14), and from instructions issued by his daughter Elizabeth 
to the counties, in 1752, we learn, that of 100 foot soldiers, 40 
were to be arquebuses, 20 archers, if as many could be found, and 
the rest to bo bill-men, halbediers, and morris-pikes (which latter, 
were pike-men, drilled according to the system of prince Maurice of 
Nassau). By a treaty concluded the same year wirh Charles IX. 
of France, it is also stipulated, that the queen was to furnish him 
with 6000 men, of which some were to be armed with long, and 
the other with cross-bows. By a letter of Camden to Sir Edward 
Cecil, it may be observed, however, that a considerable change 
tending to the increase of fire-arms, took place in the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; those innovations were chiefly conducted by a 
Captain Morgan, and Sir Roger Williams, with others who had 
served in Holland, under the celebrated Duko of Alva, but stre- 
nuously resisted by Captaine Pykeman, Captaine Reade, and Sir 
William Pelham, who by way of derision, and from their pertinent 
adherence to the old notions, were called Saincte George's Souldados, 
but this did not deter a Sir John Smythe, who had, however, served 
himself under the constable De Montmorency and the Duke of 
Alva, still to side with them, and to write a great deal in behalf of 
archery, but, except Certain Discourses printed in quarto, in 1590, 
nothing of it was published. Under Charles I. a strong attempt 
was again made to revive the bow, by William Nead, who, adding 
a spear to it, had the exercise of this double armed man, as it was 
denominated, performed in St James’s Park, in the presence of the 
king and his council, who wore all much pleased with the contriv- 
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in 1703, when, by an ordinance, the final abolition 
of the pike received the sanction of authority, in 

ance, greatly applauded it, but at first, neglected both Mr. Read 
and his bow, yet afterwards, it was taken in hand, and directions 
were sent to the magistrates all over England, to promote the in- 
struction of this warlike invention, as it was then styled. Ward, 
who in his Animadversions of Wane, conceives this double arm, as 
more fit for the skirmishers, than the maine battalia's, concludes, by 
observing, that “ qnestionlesse in time of stormie wet weather, these 
“ bowes would doe great service, when the musquet cannot be dis- 
“ charged for wet.” The last time our English historians record the 
bow, isin 1627, at the attack of the Isle of Rhee ; amongst the Scotch 
this weapon is still frequently observed, and mentioned in the vic- 
tories of the gallant Montrose. 

Neither was the bow nor cross-bow totally laid aside by the 
French, under Francis I. ns 260 mounted cross-bow men of his 
guards aro much celebrated at the battle of Marignan, which he 
gained over the Swiss. 

At the battle of Raab or St Gothard, Montecuculi tells us, in 
his Memoirs, b. iii. chap. iv. No. 53. that he placed his musqueteers 
in two ranks, supported by four ranks of pikes; but this 
was not the formation generally adopted, as the latter were in pre- 
ference, brought in the centre with the fire arms on the flanks, by 
which means, the battalion was divided into three bodies, the 
right and left wing of musketeers, and a centre division of pikes ; 
this was the disposition in which Gustavus Adolphus commonly 
placed his infantry, and that mode of arraying seems to have pre- 
vailed till the exclusive adoption of the musket, and abolition of the 
pikes, an event, which, by royal ordinance, took place in France, 
in 1703, and was shortly followed up in Britain, as the regulations 
of 1690 still retain the pike exercise, and the Gentleman's Diction- 
ary, printed in 1705, explains it as a weapon no longer in use. 

The honour of the introduction of small fire-arms in England, is 
given to Edward IV. who, landing at Ravensburgh, in York- 
shire, on his return to England, in 1471, brought over 300 Flem- 
ings, so armed with hange gunnes . Though muskets were used, it is 
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compliance to the strong representations of Mar- 
shal Vauban, and much against the wish of Mon- 
sieur D’Artagan, afterwards known by the name of 
Marshal Montesquieu, who was very clamorous 
for their preservation, while both Folard and 
Mezeray took up the pen in their defence ; nor was 
this sentiment confined to them, as many in 
England, as well as in that country, much la- 
mented the loss of the pike and the bow ; nay, the 
Marshal Saxe, as far as we cap judge by his works, 
was not himself altogether free from the contagion, 

said, as far back as 1521, at the siege of Parma; it was ac- 
cording to Brantome, the Duke of Alva who first armed the infantry 
with this weapon, an innovation he effected in 1567, on taking the 
command of the Low Countries. A great proportion of the foot 
soldiers in the British army, were armed with firelocks instead 
of match-locks, in 1686, at which time, the use of the bayonet 
begun also to be known, as welt as the firing in several ranks ; tho 
front rank kneeling, which latter contrivance is mentioned to have 
been first practised by the Swedes. 

The firelock is supposed to be of Dutch origin, from its being first 
called snaphane, the name still given to it in that tongue ; it was the 
7th, 21st, and 23rd regiments, which, in our service, were the first 
armed with them instead of muskets, and from that circumstance, 
have retained the name of fusiliers, derived from fusil, the French 
appellation of a firelock ; the bayonet, which is now fixed to it, is 
of a later invention, and generally attributed to Marshal Puysegur ; 
its first trial took place, it is said, in the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV. In this, and in the preceding note, amongst the different 
works I have derived information from, I am particularly indebted 
to Grose’s MMilitary Antiquities, and L' Histoire de la Milice 
Fratifoise du Pere Daniel, most able productions, which have 
thrown such a light on the military history of England, France, and 
of Europe in general. 
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and was far from being convinced of the propriety 
exclusively to adopt the fire-arms ; however, this 
question is now at rest, as no doubt is any longer 
entertained as to the propriety of arming the men 
with firelocks. But whilst a progressive advance- 
ment had thus taken place in the weapons of 
warfare, the knowledge of the movements had not 
kept pace with it ; the deficiency was felt but not 
remedied, and though the necessity for a change 
was universally admitted, as no individual had 
been happy enough to discover the vein, the mine 
was yet left unexplored. 

It was not before Frederick II. ascended the 
Prussian throne, that the military science as- 
sumed its proper form ; under that king, to whom 
the name of Great has been so deservingly be- 
stowed, every branch of the profession underwent 
an alteration, which amounted to a considerable 
improvement. The infantry, which had exchanged 
its wooden for the steel ramrods, and had been 
trained to the regular pace (both circumstances, 
owing to the Prince of Anhalt Dessau ,;s ) was now 
reduced from four to three ranks, and practised to 
* such manoeuvres, as, congenial to their weapons, 
were conformable to the intentions of that corps ; 
and while the infantry was thus deriving the salu- 
tary effect, from being under a sovereign able to 
trace out the hidden rules of war, and to introduce 

'* This Prince of Anhalt Dessau is the same we have spoken of 
before, and who commanded the Prussians, in the Spanish succession 
war. 
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what be had thus discovered, without alloy, for it 
required both genius and authority to accomplish 
what he did, the cavalry entrusted to Seydlitz, was 
still undergoing a greater reform. That corps, 
which heretofore had been in the habit of firing, 
and of moving at the jog trot, or to disperse d la 
debandade, as it was customary among the French, 
was now brought to manoeuvre at full speed, to 
gallop in column, to wheel into line, and to charge 
in career . 16 Thus was the superiority of the Prus- 

K Instances, previous to this reform of the Prussian cavaliy, may 
however, be produced, where the horse have been made to charge in 
gallop, as both the Spanish cavaliy and the Swedish, under 
Charles XII. are occasionally represented ns having thus over- 
turned the enemy. In 1734, at the battle of Guastella, the French 
horse placed in three ranks, advanced in trot, till drawing near the 
Austrian horse, when, on the command of tho Duke do Chatillon, 
their leader, they rapidly rushed forward, and routed the Germans, 
who remained stationary awaiting their attack; this unaccountable 
mode of proceeding in the latter, in the management of a corps, whose 
chief strength depends on the rapidity of its movements, shows 
evidently, how little the principles of the cavalry manoeuvres were 
understood at the time, yet this was repeated in 1745 at Soor, 
where the Austrian cavalry again stationary, was busied again in 
firing their carbines on the approaching Prussians, and was al- 
together broken beforo the men could so much as unsheath 
their sabres. In a French work, Essaisur la Science de la Guerre, 
printed in 1751, the orderly advance in gallop of a single squadron, 
is questioned, and the attempt of thus moving rapidly a longer line 
of cavalry, viewod as exceedingly hazardous in the presence of an 
enemy; an officer, however, who at that period seems to have enter- 
tained true notions respecting that corps, is the Marshal Saxe, as 
may be seen by his Rdveries, vol. i. chap. iii. art. 4. 
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sian troops established , 11 when the seven years’ war 
broke out, and called into action those great 
powers, which their monarch was known to possess ; 
besides the lessons, both in strategicks 18 and tac- 
ticks, which the example of so great a warrior 
afforded, and which are so ably recorded by Tem- 
pelhoff , 19 the system of warfare underwent con- 
siderable alterations. Marshal Daun, aware that 
the superiority he had in numbers, could not com- 
pensate for the distance at which he stood from a 
Frederick, in those qualities which constitute the 
great soldier, had recourse to those adscititious 
means, which, being of a protecting nature, could 
enable him to carry on a defensive war. The 
artillery was, accordingly, much increased during 
those seven campaigns , 80 and the additional caution 

17 In tho writings of Count Guibert, as well as in the original 
work of Sir David Dundas, the great precision attained by the 
Prussians in their military movements at that period, is fully ex- 
emplified; amongst other instances, thirty -five squadrons are said 
by the latter, to have deployed in perfect dress, within two minutes. 

'• Strategicks are the movements made out of sight of an enemy, 
tacticks those performed within sight; the former relate more to 
tho marches of an army, and are exclusively thescience of tho general, 
the others bear a nearer relation to the evolutions of the particular 
corps, infantry and cavalry; strategical movements may lead to a 
victory, but the victory itself must depend on the prompt and regular 
execution of the combined series of well adapted tactical movements. 

Tempelhoff geschigten der seben Jahrigen krieges, a history of 
that war, taken from Lloyd, Tempelhoff, and Jomini, has likewise 
been published by Major Smith. 

*° Letter of the King of Prussia to General Fouquet, dated Bres- 
lau, Dec. 1758, and the answer of that general, dated Leobschutz, 
Jan. 2, 1759, inserted in the military works of Frederick the Great. 
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used in the encampments, as well as while on the 
march, tended to improve the knowledge of taking 
up positions, as well as the science of field engi- 
neering; those branches of the profession therefore 
experienced much progress during that extraordi- 
nary contest. The keeping of the forces united, so 
as to attack, invariably, in a body collected, which 
is the strong character of Frederick’s strategicks, 
was little followed up in the revolutionary war . 41 
The cautionary measures of Marshal Daun, to the 
utmost admissible, when opposed to an hero like 
the one he had to cope with, in leading the Austrian 
generals insensibly, into the dangerous system of the 
cordon or chain, as it was denominated, betrayed 
them into the pernicious practice of dividing and 
subdividing their forces; thus, in attempting to 
cover the whole line of frontiers, they found them- 
selves unequal to maintain the few points it was 
important to preserve, and while they were gar- 
risoning every village, they were obliged, after a 
series of misfortunes, to relinquish whole provinces 
and countries . 42 

The considerable augmentation in numbers, 
which the armies besides experienced during that 

,l The Revolutionary War commenced in 1792. 

" In the Suite du TrnitS des grandes Operations Militaires, 
vol. v. and vi. Jomini chiefly accounts for the losses sustained by 
the Allies in the campaigns of 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, as oc- 
casioned by their system of dividing and subdividing their forces, 
and from their being, owing to this circumstance, always inferior, 
and always defeated by stronger masses in detail. 
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calamitous period, by augmenting the perplexity, 
already so great, respecting the provisions, as well 
as every other circumstance unavoidably attending 
such an increase, rendered the conducting of such 
an army, of much greater difficulty. France proved 
more fortunate than her opponents, in meeting 
with commanders adequate to the task, and it is to 
this, much more than her superiority in numbers, 
that the surprising successes of that nation are to 
be ascribed. The Count Clairfait, the Archduke 
Charles, and General Bellegarde, for awhile stopped 
the progress of its armies ; but after the death of the 
first, and the appearance of Buonaparte on the 
stage of events, no effectual resistance was any 
longer offered to their victorious career ; like Fre- 
derick the Great, Buonaparte invariably presented 
his masses, collected for action, on the decisive 
point, but his manner of warfare differed from the 
former in the disposition of his troops, which were 
spread about the country previous to conflict, and 
merely assembled when required to give the decisive 
blow : 83 this system had the two-fold advantages, 
first, to facilitate the means of providing for so 
numerous a body ; and secondly, to conceal the 
design and point of attack ; but though the masterly 
manner in which he moved those separate divisions 
to the spot where there united efforts were to act 
decisively, as well as the wonderful skill with 
which he improved the advantages resulting from 
a victory, will protect his name, and place it ever 


*’ Jominis suite du Traite des grander Operations militaires, 
vol. v. chap. i. 
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amongst the warriors of the first magnitude, yet 
his method of operating was not unexceptionable ; 
it very near failed at Austerlitz,* 4 where Bernadotte 
and Davoust joined only the night which preceded 
the battle, and did completely so at Waterloo, 
where Grouchy never appeared : confident in his 
fortune, or more likely in the prodigious abilities 
it had pleased Omnipotence to endow him with, 
and which he #as conscious of possessing, Buona- 
parte occasionally neglected the minor rules, but 
generally suffered for it ; before Mantua, he was 
threatened by Wurinser, yet, re-assembling his 
forces, he fell on the Austrian general, who* im- 
prudently had offered two armies, and thus, though 
considerably superior in numbers to theFrench,was 
successively defeated at Lonato and Castiglione ; 
as in both points inferior to them.* 5 After the battle 

• 4 Had it not been for some alterations the disposition of the 
Russian array underwent, the French would have been attacked 
two or three days before, and if so, neither Bemadotte’s. nor 
Davoust’s divisions would have been present at the battle of Ajus- 
terlitz . — Bataille d’ Austerlitz, par le general major Stu/t.erheim, 
an Austrian officer. 

* 5 History abounds with instances, where generals, of great skill, 
have committed their reputation by transgressing this rule of union, 
and by dividing their forces. Montecuculi, who, in his Memoirs, takes 
particular notice of this error, observes that Walgtein, who had been 
careful throughout to avoid this mistake, and to keep his troops togej- 
ther, neglected it at Lutzen, when sending two detachments, the one 
under Pappenheim, to Halle, in Saxony, and the other under Galas 
into Silesia, he was attacked and defeated by the King of Sweden. 
Joraini offers much instruction on this head, aud, in his works, lays 
great stress on the necessity of operating collected, and avoiding de- 
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of Esling, where he was worsted by the Archduke 
Charles, the situation of Buonaparte became truly 
critical ; yet, at that time, again, he was fortunate, 
or skilful, enough, to extricate himself; but, taking 
no warnings from those repeated admonitions, he, 
at last, lost himself in Russia, where his retreat 
from Moscow (if it can be so called) threw a great 
blemish on his military reputation. The unex- 
pected and wonderful resistance the Spanish offered 
to the usurper’s attempt 'to reduce their country to 
a vassal kingdom, as well as the glorious campaigns 
the Duke of Wellington waged in the Peninsula, 
where the French eagles were constantly put to 

the flight, and compelled to abandon a country 

• / 

tachments. This sentiment runs also through the works of Fre- 
derick the Great, who does not confine himself merely to the 
recommendation of acting in a body, but devoted the whole of the 
tenth chapter of his Military Instructions to enumerate the dangers 
attending the formation of strong detachments, and thus weakening 
the main army ; instructive details respecting the disposition of a 
considerable force, and the co-operating movements of the different 
corps, that constitute an army, so as to preserve the proximity re- 
quired to guard against partial attacks, may be found in Rogniat’s 
CoHsiddrations sur F Art de la Guerre; and if universality of acqui- 
escence is any way calculated to add weight to opinion, arid the 
principle of union derives fresh strength from its being delivered at 
Nanking, as well as at Berlin and Paris, it may be, perhaps, of 
some utility to mention that “Whether you be an Assailant, or on 
the defensive, if you will vanquish keep together,” is the lesson 
given to his brother soldiers, by Sun-tse, a Chinese warrior, 
whose achievements are still celebrated in the East, and whose 
military works are held in the greatest estimation by his country- 
men. 

M 2 
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they already deemed their prey, at last roused 
Europe to arms — beholding with surprise the vie* 
torious British — invited to follow their example, 
they arose with a determination to obliterate their 
former disasters, by freeing themselves from the 
dishonourable yoke which had been imposed upon 
them ; the Allies were repulsed in Saxony, but not 
defeated, and they took their revenge at Leipzic ; 
and, after passing the Rhine, a well conducted cam- 
paign of the Prince Schwartzenberg, seconded by 
the veteran Blucher, was crowned by the conquest 
of Paris, while the Duke of Wellington, answering 
their call, was planting his victorious standards on 
the walls of Toulouse. 

The next war, which broke out on account of 
Buonaparte’s unexpected reappearance in France, 
was short ; Murat, who rushed from Naples as the 
deliverer of Italy, was, after being defeated by 
Baron de Frimont, himself driven out of that 
country, and dethroned by General Nugent ; 56 and 

,a The last operation of the Austrian army against Naples, in 
1821, was, through the masterly disposition and rapid advance of 
their leader, the Baron de Frimont, so speedily terminated, that it 
can hardly be ranked among the European wars, nor would it 
scarcely deserve any notice, were it not for the corroborating proof 
it affords of the power of acting in mass, which was the strong cha- 
racteristick, of the straiegickal movements of that able Austrian ge- 
neral, and to which he owed his immediate success. As to the oc- 
cupation of Spain, by the French army in 1823, H was conducted 
on the same principles. The general disposition of the Due d’An- 
gouleme was skilful ; and if the friendly manner in which his army 
was received by a generous nation, that was averse to the ridiculous 
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these propitious commencements still more fortu- 
nately terminated, by adding fresh laurels to our 
British hero, who had now, at Waterloo, the glo- 
rious opportunity of worsting the flower of the 
French army, led by their favourite chief, and of 
completing his former successes by the capture of 
the French capital. 

innovations which were attempted to be introduced, afforded no 
great opportunity for exertion to his troops : the brilliant action of 
Trocadoro still remains to prove what his men were capable of, while 
the exact discipline kept throughout will ever reflect the greatest 
credit on the French army, as well as on its gallant commander. 


VOL. I. M3 
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CHAPTER V. 


Elementary Movements. 


Under the name of elementary movements are 
comprehended those evolutions which constitute 
the first rudiments of the science, and to the 
simple operations of which the whole of the ma- 
noeuvres of the infantry may be retraced as merely 
derived from "their combinations — they may be 
classed under four heads : 

First , Those effecting the formation, and occa- 
sioning an alteration in it, as the taking of open 
and close order, and the increase as well as the 
decrease of ranks. 

Secondly, Those implying motion, and used for 
the removal of troops: 1st, The march to the front ; 
2nd, March to the rear ; 8d, The side, or closing 
step ; 4th, The oblique march ; 5th, The different 
turnings on the march ; and 6th, The march in file. 

Thirdly, The circular movements, comprehended 
under the name of wheel ; and 

Fourthly, The evolution called counter-march. 
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SECTION I. 

To lake open and close Order . 1 

The very explanation already given of the 
position at open order, namely, an Occasional de- 
viation from the common formation, for the 
purpose of parade or inspection, must preclude 
it from any reference on service, since, from 
its very definition, it presupposes the absence 
of an enemy, hence it little matters how those 
transitions in the distance of the ranks are effected, 
and by what means they are accomplished, pro- 
vided the general principle of steadiness be not 
intraded upon, and some regard be paid to ap- 
pearance, the design for which they ate chiefly 
intended. 


COMPANY. 

When a single company is to take open order, on 
the words rear ranks' take open order , the right and 
left hand men of both the centre and the rear 
ranks, step back one and two paces, and then face 
to the right, so that the two of the same rank 
cover each other ; the officers recover their swords, 
and the covering seijeants their pikes. 


1 R. and R. part i. § 26. 27, 32 ; part iii. § 70, 71, 72, 73, Re- 
view and Inspection, M. and P. § 26, 27, 70, 71, 72, 73, Situation 
of tile field officer, at open and close order. 
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On the command march , the four rear rank dressers 
front, by facing to the left, while the remaining men, 
composing those two rear ranks, take one and two 
paces backwards, to gain the alignement tracedout 
by their markers ( Jig . 4). The officers move in the 
front of the company, and divide the ground ; the 
captain, or senior officer, takes post three paces in 
front of the second file from the right ; the next 
officer in seniority three paces in front of the se- 
cond file from 'the left ; and the eifsign between 
them, before the centre.* The places vacated by 
the officers, in the front rank, are filled by their 
coverers, who, as they leave them, immediately step 
into their positions ; — the supernumeraries fall to 
the rear, with the rear rank, so as to preserve the 
original position of three paces from it; — the 
drummers move on the right, in line with the front 
rank ; — the pioneers remain in rear of the centre* 


When the Company resumes close Order. 

When from open the company is to be replaced at 
close order, on the command, rear ranks ' take close 
order , the officers and covering serjeants (those in 
the front rank) as well as the drummers, all face to 
the right, the first recovering their swords, and the 
seijeants their pikes. 

* The position of the officers, when their number in the company 
exceeds three, or is below it, may be seen in fig. 5, in which, in the 
several divisions, this particular has been attended to. 
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At the word march, the ranks close within 30 
inches, marching one and two paces, and then 
halting. — The officers move round the dank of 
their company to repair to their former posts ; the 
covering serjeants and drummers fall back, and 
every individual regains his original situation at 
close order. 

FOR A BATTALION. 

On the command rear ranks ' take open order, the 
right dank men, of both the centre and the rear 
ranks, in every company,* step back one and two 
paces, and, immediately facing to the right, coven 
under the correction of the adjutant and seijeant- 
major, who have, accordingly, removed to that 
dank, and from it the adjutant properly places the 
pivots of the second, and the seijeant-major those 
of the rear rank. — The officers recover their 
swords, and the covering seijeants their pikes. 

On the word march, the dank dressers front, by 
facing to the left, and thereby display the lines 
in which the men of their respective ranks are to 
take post, after falling back one and two paces. 
The officers move out to the front and divide the 
ground, as directed for the company (fig. 5 ) ; — the 

1 When several companies thus perform, the right-hand flank men 
of the second and rear ranks in each is alone brought back, but 
when the company is single, both the right and left-hand men of the 
centre and rear ranks must be removed, since, otherwise, as one 
point would merely be offered for the new lines, in which the men 
are to fall back, those lines would remain undetermined. 
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colours step forward, perpendicularly three paces, 
to gain the line of officers, in which alignement 
they remain, opposite the centre of the battalion. 
The officers, posted in the front rank, those carry- 
ing the colours included, on leaving their stations 
in the same, are replaced by their covering Ser- 
jeants ; — the musick forms in the centre, between 
the colours and the front rank ; — the drummers, 
divided into two divisions, take post, two deep, 
on each flank ; — the pioneers, either in a single, or 
two ranks, move on the right of the latter; and 
the staff, vice-chaplain, surgeon, quarter-master, 
and the assistant-surgeons, assume their position on 
the right of the whole. 

The colonel, dismounted, takes his station four 
paces in front of the colours, the lieutenant colonels 
who are likewise on foot, two paces in his rear, 
and at two paces from each other. The first major 
is on the right, and the second major on the left of 
the line of officers ; the adjutant remains in rear, 
four paces behind the rear rank. The majors, as well 
as the adjutant, remain mounted. 4 

4 By F. E. and E. the adjutant is now removed to the left of the 
front rank; the dress of the officers is, likewise, secured by moans of 
two aids, who, provided with flags, take post three paces in front, 
on the right and left of the battalion, the officers, when advanced, 
immediately face to the right, and cover under the correction of the 
first major, whose direction to the aids to lower their flags, acts as 
the signal for the officers to front, in doing which they drop their 
swords across their bodies ; the aids retire to their places. Part iii. 
When the hnltalion lakes open order. 
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Battalion ivhen taking clote Order. 

On the command, rear ranks', take dose order, 
the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, officers, colours, 
staff, covering serjeants, musick, drummers, pio- 
neers, all face to the right, and await for the word 
march , to repair to their appropriate positions at 
close order ; the music passes through the centre 
interval, to gain its station in rear. 

LINE. 

When open order is taken up by a line : on the 
general caution or apprisal for the line to take 
open order , the command is repeated by the bat- 
talion chiefs to their respective corps, which then 
comply with the injunction in the manner before 
described ; it is, however, to be remarked, that 
whenever more than one battalion thus executes, 
the drummers and pioneers 4° not remove to the 
flanks, which would incumber the intervals, but 
remain in rear of their respective battalions, where 
they merely fall back sufficiently to preserve their 
original distances from the rank of supernume- 
raries. 

When a line takes open order, the general 
officers that belong to it, take post in front, and 
to the right of their commands, with their staff, at 
horse’s length from each other, immediately be- 
hind them ; the intention of this is tQ place the 
generals in the appropriate position to receive His 
Majesty, or the reviewing officer, and to accompany 
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him along that part of the line entrusted to their 
charge; they should, therefore, shift to the left 
whenever, it is #by that flank his approach is 
expected. 

Line when taking close Order. 

On the general apprisal of the chief “to resume 
close order” and the command of the battalion 
leaders, rear ranks' take close order, the direction is 
obeyed as explained. 

It was formerly customary, when taking open 
order, to perform on the rear rank, which standing 
still, the two in front were advanced one and two 
paces ; but this mode of operating has been laid 
aside, and is objectionable, both from its inter- 
ference with the original position and with the 
dress. In some regiments, the officers, while re- 
covering their swords at the caution, are made also 
to take post close before the files, in the advance 
of which they are to be placed when at open order, 
so that, on the hearing of the word march, they have 
merely to step three paces to the front, which they 
perform then altogether and in line, placing 
their swords across the body as they conclude the 
last step, by bringing the right next to the left 
foot ; this, from being conducive to promote ap- 
pearance, as well as adding uniformity to the mo- 
tion, I am inclined to recommend as preferable. 

Open and close Order on the March. 

The only instance in which the ranks are 
brought asunder, while on the march, is, when, in 
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column, troops ate passing in review order, and 
the divisions successively assume that formation, 
as each approaches within- fifty paces of the inspect- 
ing officer; when this is intended, on the words 
rear ranks — take open order, delivered by the pla- 
toon commander, the front rank continues its 
march undisturbed, while the men of the centre 
rank gain the additional distance, by marking- 
time once, and those of the rear rank by repeating 
it twice, before they resume the advance. The 
officers step in front to divide the ground, as ex- 
plained where the movement recurs from the halt, 
where, however, only one officer is attached to the 
division, his position somewhat varies, as, in that 
case, he is to move three paces in advance of the 
centre, a little towards the right ; the covering 
sejjeant, who, in the front rank has immediately 
replaced his officer, as he left the pivot, becomes, 
while he fills this situation, answerable for the 
preservation of distance. 

When the company, or division, has passed the 
reviewing officer about thirty paces, the ranks are 
closed again ; on the command rear ranks — take 
close order , given by the platoon leader, the men 
of the two rear ranks step out so as to regain their 
former distances, and every other individual returns 
to his station in close order. 

In the French infantry, when taking open order , 5 
on the caution, the platoon commanders, the under 

* F. R. litre 4. ecole de bataillon, No. 1 to 9. 
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officer posted on the left of the front rank, as well 
as their coverers, fall back ; the two first to take post 
in the line of supernumeraries, there to mark the 
ground for the second rank, and the latter, four 
paces beyond them, and to the rear of the super- 
numeraries, to show the alignement designed for 
the third rank ; the chef de bataillon corrects and 
fixes the line of officers, whilst the adjutant adjusts 
the line of coverers ; the former, after performing 
this task, delivers the command, inarch , when the 
ranks open ; the men are, however, ordered to step, 
at first, somewhat to the rear of the new intended 
position, so as to be able to dress afterwards for- 
wards into it, and thereby to be more correct in 
taking up their alignement; this completed, the 
word fixe is heard, at which the officers resume their 
posts in the front rank, and the coverers take 
theirs in the third ; supernumerary officers remain 
in the fourth rank, and are dressed by th e adjudant- 
major. 

In the Prussian army, the ranks open at three or 
four paces, the flank men fall back, as it is cus- 
tomary with us, but at the caution, the officers 
stationed in the front rank, face about, and while 
the ranks are in the act of taking open distance, 
they move to the rear to join the line of super- 
numeraries. 

The reason why the officers are not brought to 
the front in the foreign infantries, while at open order, 
is explained in that formation, being chiefly con- 
fined with them, to the performance of the manual 
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exercise, and perhaps to some occasions of inspec- 
tion, but never designed as a compliment to a re- 
viewing officer, who is received in those services at 
close order. 

Yet it must be admitted, that the mode of 
advancing the officers to the front of the 
battalion, as practised by the British, adds con- 
siderably to the appearance of the movement ; and 
likewise that the receiving of His Majesty, or 
superior officer, at open ranks, gives a military 
splendour to it, which, from its additional respect, 
by blending discipline to shew, seems well under- 
stood, and is truly suitable to the occasion. 

A defect the French execution offers, is the 
direction for the men to step at first, beyond their 
line of dress, in order to move up afterwards in 
fixing themselves into it; for though the dressing 
back is precarious, and that in the successive foiv 
mation to the, rear, the general line is probably pro- 
moted from the divisions, (as it is customary in the 
Russian infantry) that at first move beyond, in order 
to dress, afterwards, and after fronting forwards into 
it ; and that even the expedient may be extended with 
propriety whenever the progress is stopped by com- 
mand, it obviously reveals defects, so soon as no 
command is delivered, as besides the immediate ten- 
dency of protracting the movement it betrays, it must 
from the indecision in which it leaves the individual 
as to the time he is to stop his progress, inevitably oc- 
casion wavering and disunion in the performance. 9 

6 I have already had occasion to observe, that in the French 
Regulations, though a work of considerable merit, the particular of 
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As for the distances between the ranks, to be 
extended to three or four paces, it is by no means so 
objectionable, were our infantry directed in taking 
open order to step back, two and four paces, 
instead of one and two, as well as to mark-time 
twice and four times, instead of once and twice, a 
stricter uniformity, from a more general compliance 
to orders, would by it be secured, as the space be- 
tween the ranks, when under open formation, is 
seldom now confined to the allowance granted, and 
generally much exceeds it. 

i 


SECTION II. 

Increasing and Diminishing of Ranks. 7 

The general position in three ranks, as well as 
occasional reduction to two, already fully illustra- 
ted in the preceding, and the cases requiring those 
alterations equally enumerated, it remains but to 
delineate the manner in which those transitions 
are accomplished. 


COMPANY. 

From three, to form two Deep. 

When a company or platoon, halted and in three 
ranks, receives the words form -two-deep, the rear 

steadiness in the performance does not appear to me to have been 
sufficiently weighed by its compiler, and that many of its directions 
are of a tendency to counteract that qualification in the individual, 
seems to me beyond doubt. 

1 R. and R. part ii. § 6-1, 65. 
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rank men of the left subdivision fall back one 
pace ; on the word left-face, the men of the rear 
rank of both subdivisions, face to the left. 

t 

On the command quick-inarch, the rear rank 
men of the right subdivision step off, and those of 
the left subdivision mark time till those of the 
right come up to them ; when together, they move 
abreast, till they have cleared the left flank of the 
company ; at this period, they receive the direc- 
tion halt, front — dress-up, from their leader, and 
take post in the prolongation of the alignement, 
in which they are situated by the same leader, who 
has shifted to the left of his front rank, while they 
were on the march, and now, on his having effected 
his correction, returns to his post on the right of 
his company : the company is now two deep, with 
one half added to its front. 


From two, to form three Deep. 

The company halted, and divided into three 
sections ; on being thus prepared, executes as 
follows : on the command, form — three deep, the 
third section steps back one pace ; on the word, 
right-face, the men of the same face to the right, 
and the front files disengage to the rear ; on the 
word, quick-march (again merely intended for the 
third section), they step off ; those of the second 
rank, however, mark-time till those of the front 
rank have passed them, when they follow in rank- 
entire : on their leader reaching the right of the 
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company, and on hearing the command, halt-front t 
they face to the left, aud cover their file leaders. 

The company, or division, is by this movement, 
brought back on three ranks, and decreased of a 
third of its front. 

BATTALION. 

. • 1 . ' • ' i 

To reduce a battalion from three to two ranks* 
two different ways present themselves : 

... • , i i 

FIRST METHOD. 

' 

By the first method, the battalion is wheeled 
back into a column of divisions, and the diminution 
of a rank then effected, by each division separately 
operating in the manner explained, when this is 
accomplished, and the distances have been regained, 
the battalion re-forms by wheeling into line. 8 

• As by the modes described, the regular situation of the men ac- 
cording to their si^e in the ranks, is not attended to, but somewhat 
deranged by their process, it will most likely gratify the reader, to see 
methods in which those transitions in the formation are completed 
without such an interference; and so that the men remain posted ac- 
cording to their height, they have accordingly been here produced, 
but as somewhat complicated in their execution; their use are how- 
ever, not recommended in preference to the manoeuvres directed and 
before described, but merely offered with a view, to expand the 
knowlege of the movements, and display the various ways the 
art may admit to attain a same object, when differently presented. 

When from three, for instance, a company, or division, is to be 
reduced to two deep, the ranks are first opened, and the rear one is 
told off in four parts (fig. 30 ), thus prepared on the command form 
— two deep, both the men of the front, and the rear rank, face from 
the centre outwards ; on the word march, those of the second rank 
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SECOND METHOD. 

The rear rank is first by itself wheeled back by 
subdivisions, the whole fronting towards the side 
it is meant to move; in each company the rear 
rank men of the subdivision in rear close up to 
those of that in front, so that thetw'o halves of the 
rear rank of a same company form together a sub- 
division, which stands two deep, and the whole of 
the rear rank an open column of subdivisions, 
{Jig- 28). Thus prepared, these subdivisions 
march straight forward until they have cleared the 

who have not faced, stand still, whilst the men of the front rank open 
out from the centre, and move on till they leave a sufficient space 
for the parts of the third rank marked 1 and 4, to take post be- 
tween them, at which time they are ordered to halt and front. 
While those of the first are so employed, those of the third, No. 1 
and 4, who are to be brought in front, move thither by filing round 
the second rank, and by forming successively, by files, into the 
opening made for them in the front, and so that the shortest are 
brought in the centre. The remaining parts of the rear rank 
marked 2 and 3, march straight forward, till they clear the centre 
rank, when they halt, front, and dress up in the alignement of the 
same. Close order is now resumed, and the company is placed in 
two ranks, with its tallest men in front, and eack rank within itself 
is sized, from both flanks to centre. 

Were, on the same principle, the company from two, to be placed 
three deep, it must again preparatively assume open order, and both 
ranks be divided into six parts ( fig. 31 ) : on the command to form 
three deep, the two centre parts of the front rank, marked 3 and 4, 
and the two outward parts of the second, marked 7 and 12, which 
together constitute the rear rank, step back one pace. On the. 
words, out and inwardsfoce, Nos. 3 and 4, face outwards, and the 
remaining part of the front rank as well as No. 7 and 12, 
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flank of the battalion, when they are halted and 
wheeled up, and thus made to prolong the line. 
If preferred, each subdivision may take post suc- 
cessively, as it clears the flank. 

The battalion is thus formed two deep, and its 
front increased one half. 

Battalion from two deep, to form three deep. 

When by this evolution, it is intended to replace 
the battalion in its former position, in three ranks, 
from which it had momentarily deviated by 
reducing to two, the opposite, and corresponding- 
movement to that which effected the decrease, 
must be applied to, to recover the third rank, 
and either the first or second method be employed, 
according, as the first or second has been used 
before; but was a battalion originally formed two 
deep to be placed three, it must invariably wheel 
back into an open column of divisions, and then 
by divisions perform according to the first manner 
' explained. 


LINE. 

When several battalions in line, are thus to 
undergo the decrease of a rank, the intention can 
hardly be accomplished but by the second method, 
which becomes then likewise the safer contrivance, 

inwards, No. 8, 9, 10, and 11, stand still; those faced then await 
for the command quick-march, to step off, and to repair to their 
positions, in three ranks, as shewn in jig. 31. 
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from the two front ranks that remain undisturbed, 
and by that means mask the evolution ; in this case 
the subdivisions of two battalions, form together a 
single battalion. Where circumstances permit, the 
manoeuvre may be here much shortened, by 
operating from the centre to both flanks, and so 
that the rear rank, thrown into two columns, 
lengthens out at the same time one half to the 
right, and the other half to the left. 

Had the primitive formation of such a line, 
however, been in two ranks, and the increase of a 
third, was afterwards desired, the performance must 
again be restrained within the battalions, and take 
place by companies, after the first method ; the 
distances are then of course to be corrected, after 
concluding the operation. 

DOUBLING TUE FILES. 

II 

The doubling of files was an evolution of frequent 
reference in the former exercise, but which, since 
better expedients have been devised, is seldom 
or never employed; it is performed by taking first 
open order, and after the files have been numbered 
from right to left, by the men of the even numbers, 
at the words form — six deep , 9 who step behind those 
of the uneven ones that stand still (fig. 29). 
From the facility this disposition in double files 
apparently offers, after facing, to march towards 

0 Were a body only in rwo ranks, the command form-four deep 
must bo substituted for that mentioned above. 
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a flank, it was, in the Hanoverian army, at one time, 
substituted to the file movements, but this has 
been since discontinued, as it was found conducive 
to disorderly practices, calculated to create loss of 
distance, and, from the intermixture of ranks, to be 
precarious and dangerous ; when in motion troops, 
thus situated, were unexpectedly and suddenly 
assailed ; besides, the necessity for the files to be 
previously numbered, must suffice, iu itself, to con- 
demn the measure, by debarring it of any 
application on service, where every casualty must 
interfere, and tend to derange the preparatory 
arrangement. 

But, if the position in double file is ill adapted 
to replace the flank movements, its use is, perhaps, 
still more unfortunate, when applied to the route 
march, where, in addition to the objections pro- 
duced, \t will insensibly lead the individual to an 
irregular execution, and by accustoming the men 
to be careless and inattentive while on the march, 
disqualify them for the performance of one of their 
most important duties; like the joggling trot, 
which disgraces both the horse and the rider, it 
reflects, wherever it is practised, neither credit on 
the corps nor its commanders ; but as, notwith- 
standing all that can be alleged against it, as well 
as notwithstanding the silence the Regulations 
keep respecting the doubling of files , 10 this irre- 

10 This alludes to the R. and R. In the F. E. and E. the differ- 
ent modes of forming four deep (double the files) are inserted ; 
their use is, however, never exclusively recommended, and their 
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gular mode of crawling along the road, still re- 
mains a favourite motion among several military 
men, and the narrowness of the road is generally 
urged as an apology to countenance the contri- 
vance. The Duke of Wellington, to thwart every 
pretence, and to secure the progress in open 
column, directed that all route marches, when so 
unfavourably circumstanced as to ground (and, 
which was the case in Portugal, where the roatls 
are narrow), should be performed in sections of 
three . 11 

application to the route march not mentioned. Part ii. § 47. part 
iii. § 76. No. 21. - , 

*) As the opinion of so distinguished an officer as the Duke of 
Wellington, must be highly gratifying on all military topicks, I have 
inserted here the instruction alluded to, as it is published in his 
series of general orders. 

“ G. O. “ Lousao, 1 6/h March, 1811. 

"The commander of the forces requests, that for 
“ route marches, each company in every battalion of infantry, may 
“ be told off in threes ; when the column is to be formed for the 
“ march, the companies must be wheeled up or backward by 
“ threes, and each stand in column of three men in front, which is as 
“ large a number as the greater proportion of the roads in Portugal 
" will admit ; this front can easily be increased or diminished, as 
“ circumstances may render expedient. 

“ The commander of the forces refers the officers par- 
“ ticularly to his orders regarding the march of companies, or 
V smaller divisions, through a defile or any other difficulty ; the 
“ soldiers cannot moke the march with ease to themselves, if they 
“ are obliged, or allowed, to close up intervals, the difficulties may 
“ occasion, by running. 

“ The same orders ate applicable to the cavalry.” 
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SECTION HI. 

Elementary Movements applied to the Removal of 
Troops. 

The elementary movements applied to the re- 
moval of troops, and changes to a distant position, 
already enumerated in the preceding sections, 
leaves it but incumbent to enquire into their various 
applications in tacticks ; to attain this object, we 
shall suppose troops to be arrayed in the line A B 
{Jig. 32), and examine the alterations a body, if so 
situated, becomes liable to in its position, when 
preserved in its entire, as, by so doing, from the 
modes in which those alterations are to be accom- 
plished (where restricted to the elementary move- 
ments), we shall easily discover the particular oc- 
casion to which each of these seems more inclined. 

Hence we will observe, that such a body, A B, 
may First , be advanced into a parallel line, C C, by 
the direct march. 

Secondly, That it may assume a rear position, 
parallel to that it quitted, D D, either by the whole 
of the men who step back, or who, after facing 
about, move to the rear — the rear rank in front. 

Thirdly, That ground may be gained to either 
flank, in the continuance of the line occupied, 
E E and F F, by the closing step or by facing, 
and then proceeding in dies. 
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Fourthly, That besides these which constitute 
the four principal alterations, the line A B may, 
by the assistance of the oblique step, be removed 
into any of the advanced, or retired, outflanking 
parallel positions, GG,HH, KK, LL; and that 
the same lines may, likewise, be taken up by either 
first advancing, or retiring, and then filing into 
them; or, by first filing, and when opposite, to 
advance, or retire, into those alignements. 

Fifthly , The line A B may be moved about one 
of its extremities, or any central point (fig. 38 ), 
by the pivot man, the point acted upon, who re- 
mains stationary, and merely turns round whilst 
the others are describing a circular movement, so as 
to remain dressed with him ; and 

Sixth and lastly, After a part only of the circle 
has been thus traced out, the body A B might 
be moved straight forward, and thus gain an 
oblique position to that it occupied ; however, as 
the latter movement is altogether similar to the 
direct march, and differs from it but by the circu- 
lar motion which precedes it, and that the circular 
motion itself, which, in the military science, goes 
by the appellation of wheel, will be the subject of 
subsequent enquiry, we shall proceed to the eluci- 
dation of those first presented, retaining the order 
in which they appeared on investigation. 
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SECTION IV. 

Direct March to the Front ' 2 

The direct march, when extended to the line, 
can, unquestionably, not be included within the 
elementary movements, but, with more propriety, 
be classed under those which compose the higher 
branches of tacticks, and even be viewed, with jus- 
tice, as that to which the whole of the art of ma- 
noeuvre principally tends, since, momentous both 
with respect to its intricacy of execution and the 
magnitude of its object, it is, of all evolutions, by 
far the most important ; it is the movement com- 
monly resorted to by troops when advancing upon 
an enemy, and, consequently, that in which the 
fate of those days, so decisive to the state, is ba- 
lanced and decided ; however, as, on the other 
hand and where reduced to a low r er scale, the 
marching in line is confined in its application, to 
small bodies, the simplicity which it so apparently 
possesses, as well as the readiness with which it 
presents itself on speculation, where, as we have 
seen, it stands foremost on enquiry, assimilates it, 
as far as it relates to the attentions requisite in the 
individual, to the movements of a rudimental de- 
scription, it could not again, with propriety, have 

” R. and R. part i. § 31. 40. and part ii. § 42. M. and R. atten- 
tion of soldiers. 
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been here omitted. Governed by this distinction, 
we shall confine our elucidation, for the present, to 
those particulars that partake of its elementary 
, nature, and refer those that constitute the higher 
parts to the great movements, where, amongst 
them, the march in line is subjected to disquisition. 

. In conformity to this arrangement, we shall 
notice the duties incumbent on the individual, to 
consist in the exact preservation of his position, the 
squareness of shoulders to the front, and the con- 
stant attention to take a pace in every respect per- 
fectly alike to those performed by his neighbours : 
were every man to step out, imediately on the hear- 
ing of the word, march, and all of them to pursue 
the advance perpendicularly, at a pace, equal both as 
to length and time, the most accurate line would, 
inevitably be preserved throughout ; yet, as such a 
precision is not to be expected, and vainly to be 
looked for, particularly if the motion be protracted, 
to alleviate the operation and secure regularity, 
while in progress, a file is fixed upon to guide the 
whole, and kept in the perpendicular direction, by 
the assistance of two points of view thrown in its 
front ; while the other files, on the principle of dress, 
are enjoined to remain constantly in a line with it. 

This instruction to the latter, by insinuating the 
constant, or at least, the casual direction of the 
sight to the regulating file, has naturally led to * 
diversity of opinions, whether the eyes should 
constantly, or merely occasionally, be cast towards 
it ; and as the turning of the eyes to a flank, by 
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moving the head, is liable to advance a shouldei, 
and therefore, to derange the position, some have 
even maintained that they should never be re- 
moved from the perpendicular direction, and ex- . 
pressed a wish for the sight to be constantly kept 
straight to the front ; the preservation of the line, 
they add, being adequately provided for, with- 
out this, by the light touch of the arm on the dress- 
ing side, which is never to be abandoned : yet, 
that this alone is sufficient to be depended upon 
experience does not confirm, nor can the objections 
adduced for the constant removal of the eyes to- 
wards the regulating side, with propriety, be re-, 
peated, where, restricted within proper rules, the 
occasional deviation from the front is only desired. 
Thus, although the preservation of the line might, 
with propriety, be considered as chiefly to depend 
on the light touch of the arm on the dressing side, 
and eyes to the front, to be the natural position of 
the soldier, the sight should still be brought to the 
directing point on starting off, at the word march , 
and thus remain fixed for four or five paces, till 
the alignement being secured, and from it a cer- 
tain confidence derived, they may be allowed with- 
out inconvenience, to return to the front, the 
habitual position, from which they should not 
depart afterwards, unless the circumstance of the 
neighbour’s arm on the dressing side, by being not 
properly felt, implies this additional aid as requi- 
site to enable the individual to recover his lost po- 
sition, as well as to ascertain both the nature and 
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the amount of his error, and when, for a few paces, 
he may be permitted again to cast his eyes to the 
directing flank . 13 

Another attention, properly noticed, as relating 
to the individual, and somewhat connected with 
the rules just deduced, is to guard the soldier 
when losing the touch of his neighbour’s arm on 
the pivot side, against immediately and indiscrimi- 
nately following his motion; he should accordingly 
be instructed to turn his eves to the directing: side, 
and thus to awtait a few paces before he applies 
his correction, so that, without allowing the chasm 
to become too considerable, he may discern whether 
this deviation from the perpendicular be occa- 
sioned by a general movement to a flank, which 
must be complied with, or be the result of a 
mistake, and of an irregular pressure upon the 
directing file, which must be avoided ; as, in the 
latter case, the withdrawn neighbour will be 
brought back in his position, and the touch of the 
arm be recovered by the very redressing of the 
fault, the commission of which, diverged him from 
the perpendicular, whereas, the error would have 

u Another instance, in which the removal of the eyes from the 
front to the directing file, appears to me likewise recommendable, is, 
whenever the pace undergoes an alteration by the command step-out, 
step-short, mark-time, or the like, to check the improper motion, 
which, without this precaution, those changes are liable to introduce ; 
when this, however, is effected, and the new march is sufficiently 
confirmed by the performance of four or five paces, the proper 
position of eyes to the front must be recovered. 
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increased and spread along the line, had he, whose 
arm was abandoned, been improperly influenced 
by it, and, by keeping up to his neighbour, shared 
in the mistake which he now has checked by this 
attention. 

The file, which is to regulate the march, may 
either be a flank or a central one where a small 
body is advancing, but it is always the central file 
fora battalion; when a company by itself marches 
in line, it is generally the officer who conducts the 
movement; he and his coverer, therefore, shift 
to the left, whenever that flank regulates; but 
whether it be the officer or an humbler individual 
the principles are the same, and consist (besides 
the squareness of shoulders and preservation of po- 
sition, to which he attends like the rest of the men) 
in keeping constantly in sight two objects or points 
of view, to determine his march. 


SECTION V. 

March to the Rear. 1 * 

We have mentioned before those movements to 
the rear, to exhibit the two-fold performance of the 
men, who either step back or face about to proceed 
with the rear rank in front; if it be accomplished 
by stepping back, the rules given for the march to 
the front equally apply to the march to the rear ; 

“ R. andR. parti. § 15, 31. part ii. §44. 
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the sole difference the evolution presents, consist- 
ing in the motion, which, from its contrary direc- 
tion, compels the men’s feet to be brought back 
instead of their being advanced to the front ; a 
directing file is denominated as before, and the 
others are ordered to dress on it ; however, from 
the consideracle difficulty experienced in the 
taking of this unnatural step, but few of them 
should be expected at a time, nor should they ever 
exceed 20 or 30 in number. 

In the Austrian army, the pace in this march is 
reduced to half the length of that taken forward,’ 5 
and, in the French infantry, confined to a foot ; 16 
this seems reasonable, as 30 inches, the one at 
which we perform, is rather a stretch, when step- 
ping back. 

The second mode, by which the body is prepa- 
ratively faced about, and then marched straight 
forward, after the change of front, offers still a 
greater similarity to the direct march, and differs 
from it merely in the reverse position of the rank, 
of which that formerly in rear is now in front, and 
leads ; it is, therefore, submitted to the same regu- 
lations. A particular circumstance, however, de- 
serving attention is, the additional care requisite 
in the men, who compose the rear rank, to preserve, 
while a-head, the original distance at which they 
stood immediately after facing. — Were this neg- 

■ t , . } . ' < > 

" Abrichtungs Reglement liaupt i. abs. i. § 3. 

18 F. R. ecole du Soldat, No. 215. ; 
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lected, on resuming the proper front, a crowding, 
for want of room, would occur, amongst the men 
of the front rank, who are generally of a larger 
stature. 


SECTION VI. 

Side or Closing-Step 

The side, or closing-step, already described in 
the preceding, will need no further disquisition, 
unless it be to unfold its process, when executed 
in body, we shall, accordingly say, that at the 
caution, to the right -close, or to the left-close, the 
platoon officer steps one pace to the front, and 
faces to the right about, whilst his covering ser- 
jeant, on his leaving his position, steps into the 
same to preserve it during the operation ; at the 
word march, the whole move to the directed side, 
taking the time from the officer, who himself must 
evidently, from his fronting the men, pace to the 
right, when they close to the left, and pace to the 
left, when they incline to the right ; on the con- 
clusive command halt, the men halt, and the officer 
and his serjeant resume their appropriate stations 
in the ranks. 

Although this closing-step, w henever referred to 
in the battalions, commences invariably at the 
caution and delivery of the word march of its 

17 R. and R. part i. § 14, part ii. §43. partiii. § 79, No. 4. 
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commander ; the movement, however, is only 
stopped by that chief, when it is intended to shift 
the whole to a flank ; for where it is applied to the 
correction of false intervals, as the motion cannot 
conclude at once, and by the single utterance of 
the word halt implied for all, but requires to be 
repeated successively to each company as it gains 
its ground, the care to do so very properly devolves 
on the platoon leaders, who, each to his division, 
gives it as it closes upon the point intended. 

In some regiments, the platoon officer takes 
post opposite the left file of his company, 
when the movement is towards that flank ; by this 
he is conceived to be more favourably placed 
to time the word halt. As the position out of the 
ranks will, however, most critically enable him 
to perform that duty, and to watch the instant 
the motion is to cease, this appears unnecessary .' 8 

As to the method by which the officers, instead 
of facing their own ground, are brought opposite 
the second file of either flank to which it is intended 
to incline, which is also practised in some corps, as 
it is divested of any cogent argument in its behalf, 
it is decidedly to be avoided. 

The execution of this closing-step is confined 
by the Rules and Regulations to the ordinary time ; 

19 As by the F. E. and E. Eyes in the closing stop, are invariably 
to be turned to the side inclined : it is very consistently directed in 
it, that where the movement is to the left, the platoon officer will 
“ step nimbly out, and place himself in front of the left file of his 
“ company, and at the word halt, resume his place in line on the 
" right.” 

VOI.. I. O 
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this seems consonant to the principles of the art, 
which discountenances the application of the 
quicker movements, whenever the advantages re- 
sulting from celerity become unimportant, as it is 
the case here, where the utmost number of the 
paces performed at one time can never exceed 30 ; 
besides, the slow cadence appears, in this instance, 
peculiarly suitable, from the intention of this step 
being exclusively applied to correction ; as all 
movements of that character demand to be kept 
within a stricter watch, for precision, than those 
that constitute a part of the immediate manoeu- 
vres, which, nearer allied to the design, are viewed 
as more important, and, as such, generally less 
exposed to the contempt of neglect, as well as to 
a display of hurry in their performance.’ 9 

In the Prussian army, the platoon officer steps 
out as we do, but takes post before the right file ; 
he also paces with his men, who perform in the 
quick-time: nor were those closings towards the 
flank executed, at least as far as I could judge from 
the regiments I saw, with that exactness which is 
so characteristick of that nation in their military 
manoeuvres, a circumstance I attributed, in this 
case, to the manner and not to the men. The 
Russians 'here draw nearer to the British in their 
performance. Those side-steps are, however, con- 
fined, with them, to the slow cadence. 

■* The able officer, who revised the late rules and regulations, 
does not partake of this sentiment ; as by the F. E. and E. it is 
ordered to take theclosing-steps in the quick, instead of the ordinary 
cadence in which they were performed before. Part ii. § 44. 
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SECTION VII. 

File Marching.™ 

The difficulty that attends the execution of the 
file-march, as well as the existing difference between 
the length of the pace (30 inches), and the distance 
left after facing, between the files (only 22), which 
was deemed an insuperable obstacle to its perform- 
ance, has hastily led some military men altogether 
to condemn its use; expedients were accordingly 
sought for, to supply this movement ; of these the 
two more generally received were, as we have 
already explained, the application of a shorter pace, 
denominated the deploy, or stamp-march, and the 
doubling of ranks. 81 

I have not met with any instance; which could 
authorize the supposition of the shorter pace to 
nave been ever more than partially adopted in the 
British armj\ As to the doubling of ranks it is 
still in usage, but directed to a different purpose ; 
it is applied to the route-march, as a substitute 
to the open column, a measure which has already 
been condemned. 

• * 

’• R. and R. part i. § 18, 33; part ii. § -15; part iii. § 94, Coun- 
termarch by files, M. and P. atts. in soldiers filing. 

” It appears by the work of Major Werkamp (Versuch einer 
Thooretisch praktischen Anleitung Zur Ausiibung der Taktik, page 
94,) which was published in 1791, that at that time, the stamp march 
had not been done away with in Germany, and w r as still practised 
by several of their infantries. 

VOL. I. o 2 
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The inconveniences arising from the evolutions 
proposed to replace the file march, being found still 
greater than those resulting from the movement 
itself, led to the necessity of returning to the 
original motion ; the old track was trod again ; 
but, from becoming the common path, was im- 
proved. It was discovered, on reflection, that the 
considerable trouble encountered in the flank- 
march, was, in a great measure, resulting from the 
false notions entertained about it ; for, if precarious, 
from its being subservient for the maintenance of 
order to the degree of care paid by every indivi- 
dual, whose slightest inattention must immediately 
operate, which, so far countenances the reflection 
of intricacy cast upon it ; this is by no means pecu- 
liar to the file movement, or even more so to it, 
than to many of the other evolutions, since the 
constant attention of every man is no less indis- 
pensable, and of no less fatal influence in the 
march to the front, the obliques, the wheelings, &c. ; 
a safer inference for the irregularity it exhibits in 
practice, was, therefore drawn from the preposses- 
sion commonly entertained against it, and the 
strong idea of perplexity universally attached to 
it, which, by implying all attention to be unavail- 
able, must naturally have led to the tendency of 
neither paying nor enforcing due care to an object, 
on which it was deemed lavished to no purpose. 
To counteract so injurious an opinion, the rules 
were diligently searched, the errors exposed, and 
by that means, the performance alleviated, as 
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well as the attention reclaimed. To the illustra- 
tions of the principles we shall therefore proceed : — 
First, At the word march , the whole of the men 
are, at once, to step off together, at the full length 
of pace (30 inches), and thus to continue to move on, 
without any increase or decrease of distance, taking 
place between the files. — Were this rule unattended 
to, and the steps to vary in extent, indecision on the 
march must inevitably ensue, and a continual 
opening and closing of files result from it ; yet, if 
the injunction to mark-time, or to shorten the 
pape, particularly for the leading files, is absurd 
in starting off, and at a period when, immediately 
after facing, the proper distance of 22 inches must 
separate the files, this direction is no less injudi- 
cious afterwards, while in progress, or as a prepa- 
rative for conclusion, to afford an opportunity to 
the rear files to move up, and regain the distance 
they have lost, before the word halt is heard, as, 
besides the objection explained, it will then, by 
holding out certainty of correction, promote neg- 
lect and spread indifference respecting the pre- 
servation of a position known to be recoverable in 
time, and always before the progress is stopped by 
command ; another defect which it betrays is, the 
irregular correction which it introduces, for if the 
faults be redressed by it, as the defaulters them- 
selves have not been checked, they will persist in 
errors, of which they have not been apprized, 
whilst those who were right, from being still dis- 
placed, or stopped in their advance, will imagine 
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mistakes they have not committed ; it is from the 
source the water of a fountain must be cleared, 
and it is from the point they begin all military 
errors, while manoeuvring, are invariably to be 
redressed ; if you act differently you may, for the 
time, palliate the fault,. but you will never remove 
the evil ; and, the weed, from being clipped, 
instead of rooted out, will merely grow the 
faster. 

Seoondly, The men are to cover exactly, and so 
that every one of them, in looking straight for- 
ward to the neck of the one immediately before, is 
by him prevented from seeing those in his front. 
This, by placing the soldiers exactly in each 
others’ rear, must effectually prevent the feet from 
ever coming in contact, and therefore remove the 
great apprehension they entertain, while in file, of 
treading on the heels of those before them, or of 
being trodden upon or kicked themselves by those 
in their rear; unfavourable circumstances which 
would most likely occur, were they permitted to 
look down : as, from it, deviation in the position 
and its concomitants, loss of distance and a wavering 
on the march, must immediately result. 

Thirdly , The men, in stepping, are to place 
their feet eight inches beyond the spot left by 
those in their front; this becoming requisite, on 
account of the difference between the common 
pace of 30 inches and the room allotted to each 
man in the ranks, and consequently left after 
facing, which is merely 22 inches. 
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This mode of marching, in which the man in 
rear oversteps the ground occupied before by the 
man in his front, is distinguished by the name of 
lock-step, it is the mere repetition, but on a greater 
depth, of what is practised in the march in line 
by the rear ranks, and can, therefore, not meet with 
any particular inconvenience in execution, a fact 
experience convinces us of, and which is satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, in the whole of the men, who, 
as they advance at the same time, the same foot, 
cannot approach, and must remain at 22 inches 
apart, their original distance.* 2 

Fourthly, When marching by files, the centre and 
rear rank men are to regulate themselves by their 
front rank leaders, and to dress on them. 23 

*’ In the French Reglement (ecole du soldat. No. 221) the men 
are ordered to place their feet on the identical spot left by the men 
in their front ; as the intention of this is explained as indispensible 
to the preservation of distance betwixt the files, this obviously implies 
an equality between the space occupied by each man, in the 
ranks, and his step, that is to say, two French feet, as otherwise, from 
it, extension would unavoidably occur. As I have, however, seen the 
Garde Royale, in their exercise on the Champ de Mars, most criti- 
cally exact in tho performance o'f their flank movements ; and two 
feet seems rather too much room for a file in the ranks, I feel in- 
clined to suppose that, notwithstanding any injunction to the con- 
trary, the men, as we do, step beyond the ground before occupied. 

** Were further explanation respecting the execution of this 
march, or any of the olementary movements, desired, the reader is 
referred to the British drill, tho immediate design of which, the 
training of the foot soldiers to the performance of their movements, 
renders those details more within its province. 
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In addition to the principles just given, and 
which constitute the fundamental rules of this 
march, it is further to be remarked : 

First, That the front or leading file, must 
always be provided with two points de view, to 
march upon. 2k 

Secondly, That when the company is single, and 
by itself moves in file, the officer is invariably to 
head and lead the front rank, and his covering 
serjeant to step in front of the rear rank ; therefore, 
when the movement is intended to be to the right, 
he and his serjeant face with the men ; but, when 
the motion is to the left, on the command to face, 
the officer and his doubling serjeant, move to the 
right about, and shift to the fiank named, to 
conduct the movement ; but, 

Thirdly, That whenever the body which is march- 
ing in file, consists of more than one company, or 
division, the officers in the front rank are to take 
a side-step out of the ranks, which station they 
assume while the men are facing ;* 5 they are re- 
placed in the front ranks by their coverers. As 
the intention of this direction is to enable the 
officers to preserve the union of step and true 
line of march, which duties they could not per- 

84 This becomes the duty of tho officer, or non-commissioned 
officer, when present. 

81 In some regiments, the officers instead of taking a side position 
next to their stations in the lino, fall back to dress, each with his 
leading firelock-file ; this is wrong — in some corps, again, they re- ■ 
main in the ranks, which is still worse, 
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form, if, in the ranks, they were marching between 
the men, the manner in which those objects are 
obtained seems to demand some explanation. The 
officer a provides himself with two points of view, 
y and z (Jig. 27. letter E), and marches on them, 
and one of those points being made known to the 
captain b, he moves on it and officer a, c keeps 
in line with a and b, and d with c and b, and 
so on ; on the same principle as to the right, 
is this movement conducted when to the left, but 
as an officer is already posted on that flank of the 
battalion, the necessity for the officers shifting, in ' 
order to head their men, does not appear; their 
remaining opposite and close to their proper in- 
terval seems, accordingly, when so situated, more 
appropriate. 

Whether the company files singly, or with others, 
officers and covering serjeants regain their position 
on the right, if not already there, so soon as the 
movement concludes, at the delivery of the 
words front, or halt-front. 

Although the file marching, when performed in 
battalion, was, by authority, restricted to the slow 
cadence, no inconvenience will arise from a greater 
celerity, and the quick time now allowed for this 
march, as more congenial to it, will even be found 
to alleviate its execution. 

The use of the file-march, as far as it relates to 
the battalion, when in line, is chiefly confined 
to the purpose of correcting intervals, or of per- 
forming a change of front, by acting instrumentally 
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in the movement, denominated counter-march. In 
column, and bj divisions, it is an operation more 
general and of more frequent recurrence during 
the exercise .* 0 

15 By tho F. E. and E. 1824, the file marching has, in most 
cases been substituted by a movement, called marching to a flank 
by threes. “ Form three deep, march. At the word march, the rear 
“ rank man of the file, No. 2, takes one paco to the rear with the 
“ left foot, and a pace to tho right with the right foot, so as to cover 
“ the rear rank man of the file. No. 1 ; at tho same instant, file 
“ No. 3 takes one pace to tho rear with their left feet, and a paco 
“ to the right, so as to cover tho front rank man of file, No. 2." 
(fig. 33.; 

“ No. 2, When three deep is formed facing to the rear, rear form 
three deep, the word march is given, as above, and the instant 
“ the mon covorethc whole face to tho right about. 

“ No. 3, Two deep is re-formed from three deep in tho following 
“ manner: upon the word front, tho file No. 3 steps up to the left 
“ of No. 2, the rear rank man of No. 2 steps nimbly up and 
“ covers his front rank man. If three deep has been formed to the 
“ rear, the whole come to right about, on the word front, and then 
“ instantly form up in the same manner.” 

“ Tho threes may close their intervals, by the side step to the 
“ centre, or to either flank, and again open out as may bo required ” 
“ No. 4, Marching to a flank by threes, the company receives the 
“ command, threes — right, and tho whole face to the right ; tho rear 
“ rank man of file No. 2, forms on the right of file No. 1, and file 
“ No. 3, forms on the right of tho front rank man of file, No. 2.'” 
“ No. 5, On the command, three left, tho whole face to the left, 
“ the rear rank man of file No. 2 forms on the loft of file No. 1, 
“ and file No. 3 forms on the loft of the front rank man of file No. 2. 

“ No. 6, Upon the word halt— front, the whole front and instantly 
‘‘ form up two deep, by the rear rank man of No. 2 covering his 
“ front rank man, and file No. 3 moving up to the left of No. 2.” 

“ Should the tolling off by threos leave an odd file, it should 
“ form on the right of the left threes, so that in forming threes it re- 
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• Oo parade, or while manoeuvring, extension 
among the files is inadmissible; in narrow passes, 
or streets, where it is substituted for the route-march 
in open column, a certain latitude must be allowed. 
The lengthening out, if at all permitted, should, 
however, never amount to double occupation of 
ground ; yet, under such a conjuncture, and where 
this indulgence is desirable, the application of the 
file-march must ever remain unappropriated ; 
since aregidar, instead of an irregular performance, 
might have been secured, by breaking into sections 
of three; for short distances, the progressin file 
may suit, but other expedients must be devised 
whenever the motion is of greater continuance. 

“ tains its place at the usual distanco between the two left sections 
“ of threes. When there are two men over the threes, they form a 
“ file in the same place; and when there are are three, they form a 
“ single rank of threes; when four, they forma section of two files only, 
“ and when five they form in the same manner, leaving the front 
“ man of No. 3 uncovered. The outer section of threes must 
“ always be complete. — 

“ File marching, in its general application, therefore is to be used 
“ only: 1st, in changes of position in column, where a wood, or the 
“ nature of the ground, may render it difficult to preserve the forma- 
“ lion by threes; 2dly, In the countermarch of companies in co- 
“ lumn : 3dly, Where a division is to gain ground to a flank to an 
" extent not more than- double the space of its own front ; 4thly, In 
“ passing a defile, where the width will not admit any column for- 
“ mation ; 5thly, In the march of small guards, or parties, through 
“ streets, or other situations, where column marching is inconvenient; 
“ and lastly, whore a division, having had its telling off by threes 
•• deranged, cannot bo conveniently re-told, previous to a flank 
“ movement.” Part ii. § 46 ; part iii. § 76, No. 19. 
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Tiie mode, in which those file-marches are prac- 
tised, hardly varies in the several services, and the 
little differences they present, are unimportant; 
by the French and Dutch, for instance, the platoon 
commander takes a side-step, whether the division 
be single or with others ; and this again is the case 
both with the Prussians and Russians , 27 but not 
with the Danes, who coincide in this particular 
with the British, in permitting their platoon 
officers to step out of the ranks only when several 
divisions perform together, but keep the leader a 
head of his men of the front rank, when the 
platoons acts by itself; the Russians hold their 
pouches, while moving in file. 


SECTION VIII. 

Oblique March.™ 

The oblique direction is, as before mentioned, 
obtained in the British infantry, by a peculiar 
motion, distinguished by the appellation of the 
oblique-march, in which the foot on the side 
inclined, takes a diagonal pace, at the hearing of 
the command right of left-oblique, and thus conti- 
nues to step, till, by the word forward, the straight 
direction is resumed . w 

” F. It. ecole de peloton, from No. 119, to 124, P. R. abscli ii. 
leap. ii. § 3. R. I. der N. pclotons-school, No. 1 19, 124. 

’• R. and R. part i. § 35 ; part ii. § 55. 

m For the mode of performing the oblique-stop, sec cliap. ii. § 4, 
anijig. 7- and 8. 
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In obliquing, the proper position to the front is 
to be preserved ; to secure it, the safest, nay even 
the only means, appears to be, to keep slightly to 
the rear the opposite shoulder to the flank 
approached, which, by hindering this on the side 
inclined from drawing back, will most effectually 
counteract the tendency the individual betrays in 
this step, gradually to turn, so as to front the 
traced out diagonal. 

We have already observed that, to obviate the 
disorderly performance, that generally accompanies 
all deviations from the perpendicular by this 
oblique march, occasional reference to a few paces 
to the front, has been surmised, and that about ten 
paces of the latter to every hundred of the ob- 
liques, have been proposed as a fair proportion, 
to answer this object ; but how calculated soever 
this may be to restore order, and how much the 
timely delivery of the word forward may thus pre- 
sent a check to irregularities, ( those few paces to 
the front are but a momentary respite of the 
disorder, into which the body relapses the instant 
the awkward step is resumed, nor can the evil be 
effectually removed, unless the men be brought to 
face the line of march to be pursued ; an ameliora- 
tion, at last effected by the Archduke Charles in his 
Austrian regulations, which was improved upon 
by the Prussians, and has since been adopted by 
the British, which practices, all fully detailed^will 

” See chap. ii. § '4, where it is explained, and where it will 
also he seen, -that this mode attempted before, was, from not 
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demand no further elucidation, unless it be added 
here, that the obliquity thus gained, like that 
derived by the inclined step, amounts to about 45 
degrees. 

In the French army, the obliques are still per- 
formed by the inclined pace ; the length of the 
step however, differs from that of the British and is 
somewhat longer ; the same manner is likewise 

having been at the time subjected to proper rules, abandoned ; this 
obliquing by the half faco is particularly noticed in the works of 
Mauvillon, but was by him deemed impracticable, on account of 
the closo position of the files. “ It may,” says he, “ have suited 
“ the ancients, from the distance and intervals they left between 
“the men;” how little the apprehensions of this able writer were 
founded on truth, experience has since evinced ; however, himself 
impressed with the inefficiency of the oblique pace, in adverting to the 
defects of that march, he proposes, as an amendment, the inclined, 
advanced by companies or platoons, a movement which has since 
been generally received, and is known by the name of oblique 
echollon : as a further security to promote in it the regular progress, 
and to preserve the intervals between the battalions, he recommends 
a serjeant of the leading division in each corps, to move a-head, in 
the prolongation of the line of the last division of the corps preced- 
ing. Influence tie la Poudre d Canon, chap. iv. Monarchic Prus- 
sienne Sj/s/eme Militaire tie la Prusse, de plate 55, and explana- 
tions. The latter work, whose title sufficiently displays its 
intention, is from the celebrated Count de Mirabeau. The seventh 
book relates to the army, and from tlie brilliant epoch it describes, it 
can hardly fail to be of considerable interest, but what enhances 
its value to military men is, the series of plates that illustrate the 
Prussian infantry movements at the time, and their explanations, by 
which it is concluded ; they are both from the hands of Mauvillon, 
and constitute, by far, the most complete elucidation we have of the 
Prussian system as it stood under the great Frederick. 
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used by the Danes, who gain about a foot at one 
time;* 1 the Russians admit of both modes, 
of inclining by the pace and by the half facing, 
the latter is that more frequently employed, the 
Dutch oblique after the Prussian manner. 12 


SECTION IX. 

Obliquing by Files.** 

When those obliques take place in file, they 
offer no other variety in their performance but 
that resulting from the change of position, and 
from the ranks now acting as files, and the files as 
ranks; this, by rendering the two fold observance 
of the rules appertaining to the file as well as 
the oblique march, however requisite is not of a 
nature to alleviate-the execution of that compound 
movement, but renders it, at the same time, an ex- 
cellent practice for troops. 

” For considerable obliques, they break by sections to the right ' . 
or left, into echellon. 

" In the Reglement of the Netherlands, as a further guidance for 
the preservation of this half-faced position whilst obliquing, the in- , 
structor, or officer, is directed from the leading file, to see the button 
row of every man’s jacket, to glimpse just beyond the left arm of his 
right-hand neighbour, if the movement be to the right ; or over the 
right arm of his left hand neighbour, if the inclination be to the 
left. Soldalen school, 31 to 48 ; pelo/ons-school, 91 to 98. 

M R. and R. part i. § 36, part ii. § 55. 
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Here, as in all flank movements, the centre and 
rear rank men are constantly guided by their front 
rank leader, on whom they dress ; and the attention 
to keep to the rear, the shoulder on the other side 
to that inclined, so essential in the oblique pace, is 
not to be neglected on the present occasion ; how 
much the method of half-facing would here facili- 
tate performance will be readily conceived. 


SECTION X. 

Different turnings on the March. 3 * 

The first introduction of these turnings on the 
march, is attributed to the gallant general Wolfe, 
who, it is said, had it originally practised in the 
20th regiment, while he commanded it ; it has 
since been adopted in several armies, particularly 
• by the French, and the troops of the Netherlands, 
which both perform it in a manner not unlike our 
own. 35 

Of these turnings on the march, there are four 
in number, namely : to the right about, to the left 
about , to the right, and to the left; of these, the two 
first, which operate like the facings about, and 
place every individual to front his former rear, are 

31 R. and R. part i. § 31. 

M Viscount Townsliend’s Norfolk Militia, part ii. chap. ii. art. ii. 
No. 6. — F. R. icole du soldat, 226, 227. and R. 1. dor N. soldalen 
school, No. 240, 241. 
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Completed in three paces, the fourth is again per- 
formed straight forward ; while the two last, which 
influence the position of the men, like the facings 
to the right or to the left, and convert from the 
position in file into the position in line, or from 
that in line into that in file, are effected in two 
paces ; by the third pace, the advance to the new 
front is resumed. 

Where a body of troops, therefore, while on its 
march, receives the commands, right or left about — 
turn, it will be brought back over the ground from 
whence it came, and return to the spot from which 
it started ; but it will undergo an alteration 
in its direction, as well as formation, if it receives 
the word, to the right or left — turn. 

In the execution of these movements, the first 
pace is always taken by the foot, on the side the 
motion is directed : the right, if to the right, the 
left, if to the left. The preservation of the cadence, 
and of the identical spot operated on, are the two 
great objects to be kept in view during the 
process. 

A remark, with which we shall now conclude 
what relates td those turnings on the march, is the 
little necessity there appears for their ever taking' 
place to the left-about, since, when so required, 
they may, at all times and under all circumstances, 
be invariably substituted by their corresponding 
movement to the right. V 
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SECTION XI. 

Of the Wheelings. 

By the word wheel, is understood the circular - 
movement performed by a rank, or a body, round 
a point within itself, either flank or central, 

(fig* 38 ). 

When this is to take place, the front rank man 
of the file named to perform upon, and who 
acts according to the denomination, as pivot, on 
the principle of facing, turns round on his left heel, 
whilst the remaining men keeping their relative 
situation with him, describes the periphecy of con- 
centric circles, of which, he, the first man (or 
better to say his left heel), is the centre. 

This evolution, which operates on a body in the 
like manner the facings do on the individual, 
from the facility it offers to remove it to any front, 
became the main-spring of the ancient exercise ; 
like Paracelsus’s elixir, of universal effect, it was 
applied to all cases, the formations of the line, the 
formation of jhe columns, the conversions into 
squares, as well as their reductions, and, in short, all 
changes in the position were within its resort, and 
became the mere result of repeated and compli- 
cated wheels ; nay, such was its prevalency, and the 
partiality displayed for this favourite manoeuvre, 
that battalions in their entire, were not (infrequently 
thus, at a slow pace, made to trace out several 
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evolutions of the circle, on either of its extre- 
mities, or on a central file, which, if accomplished 
in perfect dress, was looked upon as the criterion 
of discipline, and the supreme excellence of the 
art/ 6 

The introduction of the echellon, of the deploy- 
ments, and of other movements, from display- 
ing operations more rapid and more secure, has 
now considerably contracted and confined the use 
of the wheel, by replacing it, in all those cases, 
where being precarious and of a tedious length, it 
was evidently misapplied ; but thus reduced, this 
movement still lays a claim to a frequent reference, 
since the formation of the open column from line, 
and the recovery of the line from column are chiefly 
derived from wheels, performed by the fractional 
parts of the battalion, and that these, as well as the 
converting of a column into square, and the break- 
ing of a square into column, offer still repeated 
instances for its application ; nay, the very oblique 
echellons, which have bereaved it so much of its 
former general use, and are now so often applied 
in its stead, are themselves, in their very formation, 
obliged to borrow its assistance. 

The different kinds of wheels may be classed 
under two heads : those performed while halted, 
and those taken while on the march. 

Under the first are comprehended, lst,The wheel- 
ing forwards on a flank ; 2nd, The wheeling back- 

36 Essai General de Tactiqne Count Guibert, Infanterie, vol. i. 
chap vii. 

VOL. I. H 2 
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wards on a flank ; 3rd, The wheeling backwards 
on a flank by facing about ; and lastly, The 
wheeling on a centre file. - . 

Within the 2nd, and performed while on the 
march, are included : 1st, Those executed on a 

fixed, and 2nd, on a moveable pivot. 


SECTION XII. 

Wheeling Forward.” 

The wheeling forward may be performed to the 
right, as well as to the left, but under both circum- 
stances, the principles are alike, and as follows : — 
First, On the caution to the right' wheel, or, 
to the left' wheel™ the pivot man, the person on 
whom the circular movement is to be performed, 
and who acts as centre to the evolution, faces out- 
wards the quarter of the circle, 38 and repeats this 
every time, and as often as the rank which is in 

37 R. and R. part. i. §. 19, 37. part ii. §. 46, 47, and 50. part iii ; 
§ 80, 106, 107, 110, and 118, M. and P. attention of the soldiers 
wheeling, attention of the platoon officer, wheeling into line, or 
into column. 

" The command to the right ( or to the left) wheel, siguifies the 
movement to be to the front of the flank so named ; the additional 
direction backwards, or on the centre, is invariably added whenever 
either of these two latter is designed. 

39 In wheeling forwards, the standing or pivot flank man, faces 
outwards, and from the men ; in wheeling backwards, he faces 
inwards, and towards the men. 
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motion overshoots his line of dress, till the word 
halt is heard. 

Second, As the number of steps performed by 
every man in the rank, in wheeling is the 
same, but the circumference traced out by each, 
different and larger in proportion as he is further re- 
moved from the pivot, the paces must be increased 
as he stands at a greater distance from the side 
pivot ; this is regulated by the wheeling dank man, 
who himself invariably steps at the stretched pace 
of 33 inches, while the others gradually decline 
their pace in length ; the motion of those standing 
near the flank is hardly perceptible. 

Third , As this diminution in the length of the 
pace, is effected on the principle of dress, at the 
command march, every man, in stepping off, is to 
glance his eyes towards the wheeling flank, and 
the whole of the time he is going round, to keep 
his sight fixed on the lower part of the face of the 
second man from him, and to shorten or to lengthen 
his step, according as he sees that second man 
too much or not sufficiently. 

Fourth, The outward wheeling man, in con- 
ducting the movement, looks inwards ; were he to 
look the other way, he could not direct the march, 
nor ascertain whether he trace out or not the 
true arch he is to describe, as this can only be 
know n to him by the state of existing regularity in 
the body performing, and by observing, whether, 
without crowding or opening out, the files preserve 
their true dress and proper distances. 

vol. i. r 3 
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Fifth, Every man is, lightly, to feel his neigh- 
bour’s arm on the standing dank, and never to re- 
linquish that touch ; upon this the preservation of 
the position in the ranks, and the direction of 
march, considerably depend. 

Sixth , Although in wheeling, the movement is 
conducted by the outward Bank, and the dressing 
takes place from that side, the soldier is on no ac- 
count to follow that outward hand neighbour 
were he to swerve from his true path, and open out ; 
but he is to remain close to the man on the pivot 
side, as directed in rule 5, and to allow the other 
to go off. Were the soldier to keep up to his wheel- 
ing flank neighbour while he thus deviates in his 
direction of march, or to open the arm, in order, 
as he supposes, by keeping up the touch, to preserve 
the union, he would, from erring himself, add to the 
mistake, and debar the person in fault, of the only 
means be has to And out that he steps in a wrong 
curve ; since, by feeling his arm, on the standing 
flank touched as before, while his eyes are, at the 
same time, directed towards the other side, he must 
naturally conclude himself right, and under the 
proper influence of the motion, and therefore, in all 
probability, he will continue to diverge still more 
from the true course he ought to have pursued. 

Seventh, All pressures from the wheeling flank 
upon the pivot are to be strongly repressed ; 
therefore, were the neighbour on the wheeling side, 
instead of opening out, to close to, he is to be re- 
sisted, nay, even as far as the regularity of the 
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movement permits, to be pushed off, so as to com- 
pel him to remain within his proper ground; this 
rule, the observance of which is necessary for the 
reason assigned in behalf of the two preceding; 
the preservation of the position, is much calculated 
to promote the orderly execution of those circular 
motions, as it warns the men whenever they ap- 
proach too near the pivot, a circumstance, of which, 
from looking to the other dank, they are otherwise 
not so readily apprized. 

Eighth, On the command halt- — dress , without 
any false motion every man halts, turning his eyes 
(if not already cast thither) to the point from 
whence the direction has been heard. The correc- 
tion of the dress, at the conclusion of the wheel, is 
invariably from the flank at which the officer 
stands who gives the word ; this point might, ac- 
cording to circumstances, be either the right or the 
left, as well as the pivot .or the wheeling dank. 

As the directions hitherto deduced, belong more 
properly to the meaof the front rank, it is to be re- 
marked, respecting thoseof thecentreand rear ranks. 

Ninth, That at the caution, they are to lock up, 
and while going round constantly to covertheir front 
die leaders ; this, by carrying them somewhat out- 
wards, is subject to no inconvenience where standing 
three, nay, even six deep, but it would consider- 
ably tend to increase the difficulty, were a greater 
number of ranks thus to operate, 40 

,0 The half-faced position, taken up for the obliques, removes al- 
together this difficulty, and is now applied to the mass, both for its 
wheelings and its changes of direction while on the march. 

vo l. j. p 4 
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Tenth, According to the British system the 
platoon commanders, at the caution, which enjoins 
the performance of the wheel, step in front of the 
centre of their divisions, and at the word march, 
face about, and thus fronting their men, step back 
towards the flank, at which they terminate the cir- 
cular motion, by the delivery of the words halt- 
dress , AX this facing about which is meant to give the 
officer a better opportunity to overlook his platoon, 
is not generally practised in the foreign infantries. 41 

Eleventh , Owing to the existing proportion be- 
tween the pace of the outward wheeling man, (33 
inches), and the ground occupied by each individual 
in the ranks, (22 inches), and the like existing ratio 
between the quarter of the circumference, A B, and 
the radius, A C (fig. 38), which are both as one to one 
and a half, (1 : l£ : : 1 : l-§j the quarter of the circle 
must be completed by the very number of paces 
there are men in the rank performing, the pivot 
man included; 43 hence we may infer, that twice 

41 This method of removing the officer to the front of his division, 
when wheeling into line, by clearing the pivots, much facilitates 
their dressing and correction in the new alignement. 

44 In the French and Dutch services, the platoon leaders move 
in front at the caution, as it is customary in the British infantry, but 
this is not practised by the Austrians and Prussians, nor is it gene- 
rally the case among the Russians; in the Danish infantry, the 
platoon commander takes post in front of the second file from the 
right, whenever, by the movement, the line is to break into an open 
column. 

41 According to the known principles of geometry, the diameter is 
to the periphery, in the proportion of about one to three, and, con- 
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that number is necessary to describe the half of 
the circumference, thre§ times that number to per- 
form the three-fourths, and four times that nurn- 

sequently, the same relation must exist between their halves, namely, 
the half of the diameter or radius, and the half of the circumference 
or semi-circle, and the quarter of the circle (as the half of the latter) 
must be equal, therefore, to a radius and half a radius ; this being 
ascertained, it is easily remarked, that as 22 and its half, 1 1, make 
together 33, the quarter of the circle must contain as many times 
33 inches (length of the pace), as there are 22 inches in the radius, 
or what comes to the same, as there are men in the rank operat- 
ing ; to illustrate this by example, we will suppose the rank C A 
( fig. 38), to consist of ten men, and to wheel the quarter of the 
circle A B, as each man occupies 22 inches, the rank A C must be 
equal to 22 X 10=220, and the circumference of the quarter circle 
or wheel A B, be equal to a radius and half a radius, or 220 1 10 

=r 330 inches, which, divided by 33, the length of pace moved 
at by the outward wheeling man, will give the product 10, which 
shows the number of paces required to conclude the arch to be as 
many as there are men in the front rank of the body performing, the 
pivot-man included. 

As by a nearer approximation, the diameter bears to the circum- 
ference, as 7 to 22, some military writers (Major Werkamp, &c.) have 
suggested the propriety of accounting for this difference, by allowing, 
in wheeling, an additional pace for every twenty ; but this specula- 
tive diligence is of little use in practice, and merely calculated to 
perplex a rule, which as before displayed, is simple and fully ade- 
quate to answer every end proposed. It is the province of theory 
to investigate the mechanism of the evolutions, and to remove doubts, 
so as to simplify and facilitate the performance of the manceuvres, 
but not by laborious researches, to create obstructions, and to attempt 
to obscure what is already plain and obvious; exertions thus direct- 
ed, are of no assistance to the art, to which they are, not unfre- 
quently, even detrimental, by the superfluous matter they introduce. 
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ber to step over the periphery, and likewise, that 


For the 6th of the circle or angle of °60 the ’ 

| of the files 

8th 

or 
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the front rank 

16th 

or 

°22|.. i ( 

consists of, is 

32nd 

or 

'll*., i } 

( necessary. 

Twelfth, The 

wheels 

when forwards, whether 

from the halt or 

on the march, if on a 

fixed pivot. 


are always executed, by the British infantry, at the 
quickest cadence of 120 paces in the minute. 

Wheeling fortcard of a Company. 

Supposing the movement to take place to the 
right; at the caution to the right' wheel, the right 
hand man faces to the right, performing the two 
motions — the rear ranks lock up — the platoon 
officer places himself one pace in front of the centre 
of his company, and the covering-serjeant runs out 
to the spot where the wheeling flank is to ar- 
rive, and to rest at the conclusion of the motion 
(fig. 39); thus prepared on the command quick- 
march, the whole, except the pivot man, in turn- 
ing their eyes towards the outward flank (here the 
left) step off together, led by their left flank man, 
who moves at a pace of 33 inches, while the others, 
on the principle of dress, in keeping line with him, 
decrease theirs in proportion, as they stand nearer to 
the pivot or standing flank, and perform, attending 
to the rules precedently described. The rear rank 
men follow their file leaders, and the platoon 
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officer, who has faced about on the word march, 
thus turned towards his men, inclines to the left 
the wheeling flank , 44 from it to deliver, so soon as 
he sees the designed portion of the circle completed, 
the word hall-dress , when he corrects his men, who 
keep their eyes fixed as before , 43 and are now, by 
him, placed in the line displayed by the covering 
serjeant and pivot-man ; on concluding this, the 
officer gives the word eyes-front, both for the sight 
to be so directed and as an apprisal to the indivi- 
dual, that, properly situated, he is to remain fixed 
in his position, while he himself (the platoon officer) 
resumes his post on the right, where his doubling 
seijeant covers him in the rear rank. 

The officers, serjeants, &c. stationed in the super- 
numerary rank, are, on the caution, to take a step to 
the front, and thus at the distance of two paces, to 
follow the curve of the rear rank ; at the conclusive 
word halt, they at first comply with it, but immedi- 
ately afterwards, according as by the evolution the 
company is brought into line or column, they step a 
pace to the rear or a second one to the front, to 
acquire the directed and relative position, which, 

44 In wheeling forwards, the officer, while his men trace out the 
circular course, moves always towards the wheeling flank to dress 
them, and in wheeling backwards towards the standing pivot os these, 
in either case, become the proper pivot of the column, and are 
the hinges on which the divisions have to turn again when reform- 
ing the line; the opposite side of the column is called the reverse 
flank. 

43 This is always the case in wheeling forwards, as the dress takes 
place from the wheeling flank ; in the present instance, it is the left. 
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for the fourth rank, is three paces to the rear 
when in line, and merely one when in column. 

Had the company, instead of acting as a single 
body, been ordered to break into a column of sub- 
divisions, or sections, each subdivision, or section, 
would within itself have to perform, as explained 
for the company : the named flank man of each 
would face outwards at the caution, and at the 
word march, the remainder would be equally 
brought round by their respective wheeling men. 

It is to be observed, that whenever the company, 
or platoon, thus breaks into parts, its commander 
should always take post with tiie leading body, 4 * 
therefore, when the wheeling is to the right, he 
places himself, at the caution, before the centre of 
the right subdivision, or section, and at the word 
march moves to the left (the proper pivot flank), to 
pronounce from it the command halt-dress, which is 
meant for the whole, and consequently not to be 
repeated by the leaders of rear subdivisions, or sec- 
tions •*' but w ere the movement to the left, he 
should post himself in front of the left subdivision, 
or section, and from the right flank of the same, 

49 The right subdivision, or section, if the movement be to the 
right, and the left subdivision, or section, if the movement be to the 
left. 

47 It may be of utility to notice, that although the officers posted 
with rear sections, do not repeat the command hall-dress, which is 
given by the platoon commander for the whole of his company, they 
are allowed, however, each within his respective charge, on the hear- 
ing of the word dress, to place their men ; they should also, after this 
is effected, in a modcrato tone of voice, deliver the words eyes- front. 
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deliver his conclusive command halt-dress, for his 
.whole company, followed by eyes-front , merely in- 
tended for his own subdivision, or section, ^(Jig- 40.) 

When the company wheels into a column of sub- 
divisions, or sections, the covering-seijeant, during 
the motion, used to step round the rear rank, and 
after the command halt-dress had been heard, to 
place himself on the pivot flank of the second sub- 
division, or section, while officers or non commis- 
sioned officers, from the supernumerary rank, took 
in the like manner, post on the pivot flanks of the 
rear sections, but the command of the second sub- 
division has now, as well as the charge of rear sec- 
tions, 49 been properly given, in preference, to the 
subalterns when present (Jig . 40 and 41). 

Supernumeraries, except those appointed in 
charge of the second subdivision, or the rear sec- 
tions, behave as explained for the wheel of the 
company in its entire ; they advance one pace at the 
caution, and from the operation, in the present in- 
stance, assuming the decided character of a forma- 
tion into column, they take a second pace forwards 
at conclusion ; while in motion they follow the file, 
in the rear of which they stand, on formation. A 
serjeant is now, likewise, dispatched at the caution, 
to show the ground where the wheeling flank of the 

** The captain, although he delivers the command hall-dress, for 
the whole of his company, is merely to give the command eyes-front, 
which follows it, to his own subdivision, or section, the one to which 
he is attached. 

*? F. E. and E. part iii. 5 76, N 03 . 15 and 16. 
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leading subdivision, or section, is to stop its pro- 
gress ; this, however, is not repeated, for the fol- 
lowing, as their line of dress is sufficiently pointed 
out by that preceding, and by the parallel position 
with it, they are to assume. 

After the company has thus wheeled into a 
column of subdivisions, or sections, were it desired 
to form the line, this again would be accomplished 
by wheeling, and very little deviation from what 
has been mentioned before, would then recur on 
performance. At the caution, the pivot men face out- 
wards, a serjeant from the 4th rank runs out to mark 
the spot where the wheeling flank of the leading sub- 
division, or section, is to conclude its course, the pla- 
toon officer steps in front of the leading subdivision 
or section, that on whose flank he was posted while 
in column, and as the pivots, with the thrown out ser- 
jeant, are to display the new line, they are speedily 
(which however should not be required) brought 
into the designed alignement ; this effected, every 
thing now in readiness, at the word quick-march , 
the officer faces about, and thus turned to his men, 
steps back to the place where the wheeling man is 
to arrive, from it he arrests the movement, so soon 
as he observes the necessary arch described, by the 
word halt-dress , and corrects his men, from the 
seijeant on the pivots ; this duty discharged, he re- 
sumes his position in line, on the right of his com- 
pany, which, during his absence, and while he was 
dressing his men, was preserved by his serjeant, 
who, on his resuming it, now falls back into the 
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rear ranks ; the officers, or serjeants, in charge of 
second subdivisions, or rear sections, whether the 
wheeling into line be to the right or to the left, 
repair, at the caution, to the points they would be 
at had the company operated in a single division ; 
that point, as far as it relates to the covering-ser- 
jeant, is invariably on the right of the company, 
when the wheels are to the left, and behind the 
right file when the movement is to the right; by 
these means, he is, in either case, prepared imme- 
diately to step, on conclusion of the wheel, into 
his officer’s place, on the right of the front rank, 
which he preserves while the officer is engaged in 
correcting the alignement of his division ( fig ’» 
42 , 43 .) 

. .i • . ' 

BATTALION. 

The wheels performed by the battalion, like 
those of the company, may be taken by the whole 
acting as a body, or by the several divisions of it 
operating separately and by themselves ; and, 
under the latter instance, some trifling differences 
also recur, from its being applied to the different 
purposes of either wheeling from line into column, 
or from column into line. 

The change in the position that results from a 
wheel of the battalion in its entire, now accom- 
plished with greater facility and considerable less 
loss of time by the echellon and other movements 
of modern introduction, would hardly leave occasion 
for its use on so extensive a scale, were the soli- 
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tary instance of an outflanking battalion, which, byt 
performing the quarter of a circle, may be brought 
to bear on the wing of an enemy, by presenting a- 
doubtful advantage, from the body that remains 
unbroken, not to rescue the evolution from 
oblivion, and dictate the necessity for a bat- 
talion to be occasionally trained to perform the 
quarter of a circumference round one of its 
extremities. 

• The performance of the wheel, when thus taken 
in battalion, presents no dissimilarity/rom the exe- 
cution ; where it is confined to the front of a com- 
pany, the pivot man faces outwards, the wheeling 
man moves at the lengthened pace of 33 inches, 
which he takes at the accelerated cadence of 120 in 
the minute, and thus conducts the circular course, 
while the platoon officers, who remain in the ranks, 
abide by the rules prescribed like every other 
individual. 

But it is the wheeling, when executed by the 
several parts of the battalion, which is, by far, the 
evolution more frequently called for during the 
exercise: when it is applied to the formation of 
the open column from line, each division by itself 
executes it after the manner explained for the com- 
pany, therefore, at the direction, which acts as the 
caution to the motion, the named flank men of the 
divisions face outwards, the whole of the platoon 
chiefs take posts in front of their respective com- 
mands, and the centre and rear ranks lock up ; at 
the word march, every ‘company, conducted by its 
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own wheeling flank man, steps round its standing 
pivot, till its progress is arrested by the customary 
command halt-dress , delivered by its own officer, 
who, according to former elucidation, has faced 
towards his men, and while they were in motion, 
gained the column directing flank (here the wheel- 
ing one, as the movement is to the front), from 
which he utters it, when the desired arch is traced 
out, and takes post on the said flank ; on the 
caution also, the covering-serjeant of the leading 
company runs out to mark the ground where the 
leading flank man is to cease his advance {fig. 44) ,* 
but this is not repeated by those in rear, as, from 
their parallel position to that in their front, their 
own situations are sufficiently determined ; their 
covering-seijeants, therefore, instead of thus remov- 
ing, fall back two paces, and, on the command 
march , step each behind his men, to cover the 
second file from the directing pivot flank of his 
division. 

Supernumeraries and drummers 59 behave, as 
mentioned for the company : they take a pace to 
the front at the caution, and as the evolution here 
converts the battalion into column, take a second 
on conclusion. 

The colours and their coverers wheel independ- 
ently, and then take post behind the third, fourth, 
and fifth files from the pivot of the leading centre 
company ; that of the two, which, by the movement 

M At the cautionary apprisal to break into column, the drummers 
join their companies, and take post among the supernumeraries. 

▼ OL. I. « 
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is brought iu front; this, in the open column, is 
invariably their situation. 

The mode in which a battalion breaks into a co- 
lumn of subdivisions, or sections, is easily deduced 
from the mode in which a company thus splits 
into parts; the named dank men of the subdivi- 
sions, or sections (as in all wheels to the front), 
face outwards ; the platoon commanders take post 
each in front of that portion of his company, which, 
by the circular motion, is brought a-head, whence 
they then deliver the command lialt-dress for the 
whole of their men ; officers, or, in their absence, the 
covering or other serjeants, gain their stations with 
the second subdivisions, or rear sections, if the 
latter reduced front had been presented. 

When the several parts of a battalion, thrown 
into column, are to re-form into line by the appli- 
cation of the wheel, the movement exhibits again 
the repetition of the process displayed while the 
similar operation is required from the company; on 
the apprisal, battalion — to the right', or to the left', 
wheel into line, the named think men face outwards, 
and by so doing, become each, for his division, the 
point on which the circular motion is to be executed, 
and all of them so many markers, determining the 
new alignement; the covering-serjeants, according 
as the wheel is to the right, or to the left, repair to 
their posts, either on the right, or behind the right 
file of their companies, and a supernumerary ser- 
jeant is dispatched to determine the spot at which 
the wheeling flank of the leading division, sub- 
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division, or section, is to halt {fig. 45) ; thus pre- 
pared, and the pivot-men properly placed in the 
line, the command quick-march may be given, and 
when heard, is obeyed as known ; the movement 
is arrested by the platoon chiefs, who, whether the 
operation takes place by companies, or by its se- 
veral parts, subdivisions, or sections, always give 
it for the whole of their men, whom they likewise 
situate iii the line pointed out by the outward 
pivot of the preceding division, and that, or those, 
of their own. Were the officers, however, instead 
of correcting from that neighbouring&tanding flank, 
to remove three files beyond him, accuracy would 
probably be derived, from a part of the line thus 
being already presented and merely requiring to be 
prolonged. 51 When this duty of dressing has been 
discharged, and the words eyes-front pronounced, 
the captains regain their proper stations in the . 
ranks, on the right of their companies, which were 
preserved by their serjeants. Supernumeraries, 
at the caution, fall back one pace, and a second 
at the command halt-dress , and thus recover their 
distance of three times 30 inches from the rear 
rank, the situation they are described at, on origi- 
nal formation. 

11 When officers thus dress, they mast be attentive not to ap- 
proach too near the men, as by so doing, they, not unfrequently, 
keep them back, and prevent the officer behind them, placing 
his division as well as to see the distant point. 

Q 2 
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SECTION XIII. 

Wheeling Backwards , 52 

The similitude which this movement presents to 
the preceding, from which it merely differs by the 
motion that takes place to the rear instead of to 
the front, must immediately suggest the senti- 
ment of a like government and principle ; a con- 
clusion which is founded on truth, since, in both, 
the march is conducted by the wheeling flank, who 
stretches out 33 inches, and performs in thequickest 
cadence of 120 in the minute, the pivot faces so 
as to become the common centre to the several 
concentric circles, traced out by the individual 
composing the front rank ; the platoon officer 
moves one pace in front of his company, and from 
the directing flank, which he gains likewise, dur. 
ing the wheel, pronounces the word halt-dress , and 
the covering-serjeants as well as the supernume- 
raries, perform altogether alike on either occasion ; 
now, that such an affinity must crave for the same 
assistance, will likewise appear reasonable ; thus 
the direction which establishes the constant dress 
towards the wheeling flank, as well as that which 
enjoins the constant touch, on the standing side, 
never to be receded, and again the rule which con- 
demns all pressure npon the latter, and the orders, 

“ R. and R. part i. § 21, 38 ; part ii. § 48; part 3. § 80, 108. 
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that if felt, it is to be strongly resisted, all equally 
apply to the rear as well as to the front evolu- 
tion. 

But if so far the resemblance is preserved, there 
are also particulars in which those wheels differ, as, 
besides the contrary pace by which they are ac- 
complished, and which their respective demonina- 
tions sufficiently define, 

First, The rear ranks do not lock-up when the 
wheels are backwards ; as this, which, by decreasing 
the depth, is intended to facilitate the motion 
while it takes place to the front, would, when to 
the rear, become of a contrary tendency, and, in 
leaving hardly room to step back, greatly perplex 
the march of the front ranks. 

: Secondly, The standing pivot-man, instead of 
facing outwards, as he does in wheeling forwards, 
in wheeling backwards, faces inwards, so as to front 
the body he is to act as central point to ; this, by 
causing the standing flank to become, afterwards, 
the directing flank of the column, also changes the 
point, to which the officer inclines during the opera- 
tion, and from whence he pronounces the command 
halt-dress ; this point, we have seen, is always the 
wheeling flank in wheeling to the front, but it is 
always the standing flank when the movement is 
to the rear. 

These wheels to the rear, the surmise of a Prussian 
subaltern, in 1795, were, it is said, at their first in- 
troduction, pretty generally received, and practised 
by the regiments of that nation, then attached to the 
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Army of Demarcation ; 33 they are, however, now 
disused amongst them, and merely countenanced 
in the British infantry, where, incorporated among 
the movements directed by authority, they are 
constantly referred to the formation of the open 
column from line , 44 and recommended on those oc- 
casions, from the two-fold advantages they possess 
in the standing flanks, that, by becoming after- 
wards the proper pivot flanks of the column, are 
preserved in their original positions, which ob- 
viously secures the proper covering of those points, 
and in the true distance between the divisions, 
which they equally provide for by every division 
that in circling back leaves its own ground in front, 
and must, therefore, remain separated from that 
preceding by the very ground it occupied in line ; 
lienee such a column may immediately re-form, and 
by replacing every man on the spot he stood before, 
and had been removed from on wheeling back, the 
original and identical line will again be presented, 
circumstances which are by no means repeated 
when the open column is derived from the wheel tQ 

“ As this is an opinion generally received, 1 have not ventured to 
bereave the subalterns of the honour they may claim, of having intro- 
duced this movement, as the wheels to the rear, both by the back 
step and by the facing about, are, however, adverted to by Mauvil- 
lon, in the Monarchic Prussienne, (plate 21, and explanation), it 
shews, that if not practised, some knowledge of them must have been 
had in Prussia, as far back as the time of Frederick II. under whose 
reign that work was written. 

M R- and R. part iii. § 80. No. 6. F. E. and E. part iii. § 71. 
No. 5 
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the front, and jvhere the wheeling flanks, from be- 
coming the directing flanks in column, remove the 
pivots from their original position in line, the 
farther the front operated by is more, extended; 
besides, as the divisions, bv it, leave in rear the 
ground they quitted, they are, if immediately 
wheeled up, not brought back on the spot they 
occupied before in line, or opposite to it, but re- 
moved to the ground which was parallel to that 
taken up by the division in their front while in 
column ; thence chasms, or want of room must im- 
mediately result, whenever these divisions are of 
unequal strength. Previous arrangement, therefore, 
becomes necessary, before a column, of such a des- 
cription, can venture to recover its position in line, 
even where the companies are equalized, as the 
size of the men will then still operate. 

From those favourable features the wheeling 
backwards presents to the formation of the open 
column from line, the propriety of its reference on 
this occasion will be immediately inferred, how- 
ever as those advantages are not repeated in any 
other case, those wheels are debarred of any further 
application, for, wherever the beneficial results 
attending them cannot be produced, the intricacy 
of the pace, toy which they are purchased, must evi- 
dently thwart their use, and preclude their being 
ever proposed as a substitute to their more easy and 
corresponding evolutions to the front. 


vol. i. 
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Company Wheeling backwards. 

At the caution, on the right' or left backwards 
wheel', the appointed flank man faces inwards, the 
platoon commander posts himself one pace in front 
of his company, and the covering serjeant falls 
back to shew the point at which the motion is to 
close (fig. 46, 47.) Supernumeraries take a step 
to the front to gain the appropriate wheeling dis- 
tance of two paces. 

On the command quick-march, the men in 
glancing their eyes to the wheeling flank man move 
round, so as to preserve their dress with him, till they 
are stopped by the words halt-dress, given by the 
platoon officer, who has faced them, and while 
they were in motion gained the pivot flank ; as, on 
the delivery of the latter command, eyes are 
immediately turned to the officer, he ranges his men, 
from the pivot on the posted serjeant; and this 
accomplished, he utters the direction eyes front, 
and takes post on the flank, where he is 
covered in the rear rank by his serjeant. This sta- 
tion the latter gains, by facing outwards, as the 
eyes are fixed to the front, and in stepping behind 
the company. 

From the elucidation just offered for the 
company, as well as the minute detail already given 
how to break by subdivisions, or sections, w’hen 
wheeling to the front, the wheeling backwards of a 
company into an open column of subdivisions, or 
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sections, will readily be understood (Jig. 48) ; it 
will be needless, therefore, to dwell on a topick 
which, fully explained, can admit of nought save a 
mere repetition of what was said before ; we would 
have to say again, that the platoon chief assumes his 
position with the leading subdivision, or section ; 
that a supernumerary officer takes charge of the 
second subdivision, or, if broken into sections, 
that those in rear are equally conducted by 
supernumerary officers, or, in their absence, by the 
covering and other seijeants, and thus have to 
mention the whole of what has been mentioned 
before. 


BATTALION. 

In proceeding to the battalion, it must be equally 
Temarked, that the movement is generally re- 
stricted for the purpose of breaking into an open 
column. Where this is intended by companies, 
each within itself operates in the way described, the 
whole of the pivots face inwards, the platoon offi- 
cers remove to the front of their companies, or 
divisions, the fourth rank approaches to the wheel- 
ing distance, by taking a pace [forwards ; the 
covering serjeant of the company which, by the 
.movement, is brought a-head of the column, 
runs to mark the spot where its wheeling dank is 
to conclude its motion, while those of the other 
divisions fall back two paces ; on the hearing of 
the command quick-march, the men in every 
company cast their eyes to their own wheeling 
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man, and pace back, under his guidance, till 
they receive the direction to halt dress , from their 
officer, by whom (turning their eyes to him) they 
are then situated in the alignement. The covering 
serjeants step round the rear rank to gain their 
positions behind their second files, from the pivots ; 
this station the one of the leading company, how- 
ever, only takes up after his duties as a dresser have 
ceased. The fourth rank advances to its column 
distance, by taking a second pace, while the co- 
lours, as where the open column is derived from 
the motion to the front, performing independently, 
place themselves in rear of the third, fourth, and 
fifth files from the pivot of the advanced centre 
division ; the conclusive command, eyes-front , is 
likewise given by the captains to their men, as 
thev have acquired the true position, and dress 
(fig. 49.; 

Where a battalion is converted into a column 
of subdivisions, or sections, the movement presents 
no variety from the similar operation where it 
recurs by companies. 

Wheeling backwards by facin gabout. 

This is a movement intended to supply the 
preceding evolution ; and which, as it retains 
the advantages explained to be derived from it, 
namely the preservation of the line of pivots, 
and the distances, without having recourse to the 
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unnatural step by which they are obtained, is 
suitable to all cases where the ground is un- 
favourable, or where, by operating on too extended 
a front, the motion to the rear by the back 
step becomes precarious . 55 

As the circumstance of facing about, which pre- 
cedes the circular motion, assimilates, however, this' 
description of wheel to those taken to the front, 
from which it differs solely in the rear rank that, 
instead of the front rank, leads on the march. Thus 
similar, no further explanation seems requisite; a 
single instance adapted to the company will, 
therefore, suffice to illustrate its process. 

At the caution, company on the right' or left' back- 
wards wheel , the injunction is precisely complied 
with as where the performance is by the back step, 
which operation is, in fact, that conceived to be 
designed, till the next command, right about face, 
informs to the contrary ; after the front has been 
changed, the wheel is taken up at the word quick- 
march , and concluded by the words halt— front 
dress, given by the platoon commander from the 
standing flank, whose pivot man has remained 
stationary, after facing on the caution, and now 
becomes the point, from which the dressing of 
the company is effected. 

** Those wheelings, by facing about, arc to replace the wheelings 
to the rear, whenever the division exceeds sixteen files, or the ground 
js uneven. 
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SECTION XIV. 

IFheeling on the Centre,*' 

We have hitherto considered the wheel as 
performed on a dank, and extremity of a line ; this, 
which is the common course of practice for this 
circular movement, does not preclude it, however, 
from a central execution, which though more rarely 
may yet occasionally be called for during the 
manoeuvres ; 87 however, when thus required, the 
operation will not present the variety it apparently 
admits ; since of all the files liable to be acted upon, 
that in the very centre will alone be invariably and 
exclusively selected. 

Thus confined in its execution to a single and 
a same file, the manoeuvre will still exhibit four 
different performances, from the four principal 
changes a body, while under the influence of those 
central wheels, is liable to, for yet that, by a motion 
towards either side, it may be brought under any 
angle, and removed to any degree of the circumfer- 
ence, as the whole of these may be easily reduced to 
the four principal positions, they may be readily 
classed under the chief distinction of a wheel to 

48 R. and R. part ii. § 54 ; part iii. battalion open column, No. 8. 

47 For instance, when a column forms lino by the echellon move- 
ment, on a central division, that central division is more readily, as 
well as more corroctly, situated in the new aligncment, by a wheel 
on its centre file. 
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the right, a wheel to the left, a wheel to the right- 
about, and a wheel to the left-about. To the 
delineation of these we will therefore proceed as in 
themselves sufficient to gain a complete knowledge 
of this manoeuvre. 

When, by those wheels, the quarter of the circle 
is merely designed, at the caution, division or 
company on your centre' right wheel, or, on your 
centre' left wheel,** the centre man in the front rank, 
who acts as pivot, faces to the side directed, and 
the rear rank men of the half platoon which by 
the motion is to step forward, and which is always 
that, on the other side commanded to perform (the 
left, if the wheel be on the right, and the right, if 
the wheel be on the left) lock-up, On the word 
quick-march , the whole of the men step off in the 
quickest time, each wing regulated by his outward 
wheeling man, who, at a pace of 33 inches in the 
accelerated cadence, conducts the circular progress, 
and so that both of them keep in line with each 
other and the central point. 

The motion is stopped by the officer, who him- 
self, as well as his coverer, has kept his station, and 
has accompanied the movement by following the 
flank to which he is attached ; the platoon or divi- 
sion, is dressed by its chief from the flank at which 
he stands on the centre file. 

** The wheels on a centre will seldom take place above the front 
of a platoon, or two to the utmost, yet by allowing the retiring wing 
to face about, its performance may be extended, without inconve- 
nience, even to the front of a battalion. 
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Were the circular to be described, to amount ttt 
half the periphery, some difference would occur, as 
besides the greater portion of the circle to be traced 
out, the centre pivot-man will then face about 
instead of facing the quarter circle, at the caution- 
ary apprizal, and though the centre and rear ranks 
of the half platoon, which steps to the front, would 
lock-up as before, and both wings would be again 
guided, while on the march, by their outward 
wheeling man, the officer and his seijeant would no 
longer keep up to their flank, but, on the words 
quick-march, in allowing their men to proceed, the 
former would take post, so as to stand a few paces 
to the front of the new position, and the latter, after 
telieving the first, would face about, and thus, in 
marking the point where the circular is to conclude, 
become the regulating object to direct the dress in 
the future alignement. 

Hence it will be readily observed, that by 
wheeling the quarter of the circle, the body a a 
(Jig. 50), will be brought in b b, a perpendicular 
position to that in which it stood before, and that, 
by completing the half circumference, it will be re- 
placed on the very ground, from which it started, 
but faced to its former rear, and with its right half 
platoon in the position previously occupied by its 
left half platoon, and its left on the spot previously 
filled up by its right. The other intermediate 
positions between them, c c, d d, &c. that result 
from wheels either less than the quarter circle or 
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above it, but less than the half of the circumference, 
remove the line into obliques. 

Before dismissing the subject of these central 
wheels, utility may be derived in observing, that in 
those circulars, as one half must invariably perform 
to the front and the other half to the rear, that the 
back step is always referred to by the wing on the 
side to which the motion is ordered, the right if 
the wheel be to the right, and left if to the left ; 
and likewise, that as the general movement is de- 
rived here from the combined evolution of both 
wings, that perform each under the influence of a 
different motion ; to preserve the union and link 
the two parts, the two flank men are, while going 
round, and in leading their men, to keep in 
constant dress with each other and the centre 
pivot man, with whom they are continually to con- 
stitute three points of a same line. This is the 
system adopted in the British army, whose efficacy 
is conti rmed by successful experience ; yet some 
have still expressed doubts of its adequacy, and 
proposed as an amendment, for the eyes to be 
turned to the centre, and for each half platoon, 
while on the march, to he regulated then by the 
opposite flank man, the right half by the outward 
left flank man, and the left half by the outward 
right hand flank man ; but this appears ill adapted 
to promote an orderly progress, and by intruding 
upon general analogy, as well as by contravening 
the general principles of wheeling, seems calculated 
to perplex execution. 
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SECTION XV. 

Wheeling on the March on a fixed Pivot . 19 

The wheels on the march are either executed on 
a fixed or on a moveable pivot : when on a fixed, 
theirdifferences from the movement, when forward, 
and from the halt are immaterial, and chiefly con- 
sist in the platoon commander who does not then 
advance in front of his division, and in his serjeant 
who does not step back, or run out, to mark the 
ground where the circular movement is to close : 
with those exceptions the performance may be said 
to be the same, the constant dressing towards the 
wheeling dank, the constanttouch of the neighbour’s 
arm on the standing dank, and a due resistance to 
be offered against all pressure from the wheeling 
side, applying to the one as well as to the 
other movement ; however, when the wheels take 
place on the march, as the time cannot admit the 
delay the delivery of a caution must necessarily 
produce, they are not so previously announced ; 
hence the objects implied both by the preparative 
command and that of execution quick-march, must 
all at once and together be fuldlled, on the hearing 
of the words which signify the alteration ; a cir- 
cumstance which is liable to no inconvenience as 
they do not interfere, and, that, besides, the front 

n R. and R. part i. § 20; part ii. § 51 ; part iii. § 115 and 116. 
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generally confined to that of the company, in which 
those wheels, while on the march, generally recur,* 
safely admits the dispensation of the caution. 

It is obvious that, since those wheels are liable to 
take place on either flank, the officer might, 
according to the side performed, find himself on 
the pivot as well as the wheeling flank ; that some 
attention should be paid to this distinction, in elu- 
cidation, will naturally occur as desirable. 

Thus, was the alteration in the direction towards 
the flank, the platoon leader stands, and, conse- 
quently, if in column towards the regulating or 
pivot side, the officer moves on till he reaches with 
his outward shoulder the point of entry nffig- 51), 
and in allowing his front rank, to step a pace 
beyond him (so as to provide for his own position 
in the new alignement), he, so soon as he sees this 
accomplished, delivers the command, halt right or 
left-wheel , which, acting in the double capacity of 
cautionary command and that of execution, the 
pivot-man immediately faces outwards, the rear 
ranks, if not already so, lock-up, and the rest of 
the men changing instantly, and together, their 
pace into the quickest time, turn their eyes to the 
wheeling flank man who, in leading them round, 
steps out himself at a pace of 33 inches. On de- 
scribing the desired arch, the movement is stopped 
by the officer who delivers to that effect, the word 
halt-dress , and who, to be more timely in uttering this 
command as well as to improve his opportunity in 
overlooking the circular march, has advanced two 
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or three paces to the front, and now, after correcting 
•speedily his platoon, from and on the pivot, re- 
sumes his position on the flank to direct the 
advance by the word march ; awaiting, if in column, 
not to pronounce it, however, before he observes 
that the following and' second division has 
approached the marker x, and is ready to take up 
the wheel. 

The next, as well as the whole of the succeeding 
divisions, in turn, perform as they arrive at : the 
point of entry, x, as explained for the , first ; the 
nature of the alteration and direction of march, 
however, sufficiently known by the motion in 
trout, will now render the words right or left su- 
perfluous, and contracts the command to the fol- 
lowing divisions within the ; shorter delivery of 
halt — wheel. Another particular, constituting: * 

difference in the execution of those rear divisions* 
consists in the officer, who, after dressing his men, 
is no longer, like the first, to be influenced in giving 
the word march by the body in its rear, but to be 
guided in its delivery by the division in front, so as 
to resume the advance the instant it has gained its 
proper separating, or, ; as it is called, wheeling dis- 
tance." 

40 Some attention is to be bestowed, likewise, in pronouncing it the 
instant the men in front place their right foot to the ground, as 
the uniformity of march, as performed by the same foot, must 
otherwise be disturbed; where this is unavoidable the words 
chcmge-feet must be immediately applied to restore the union. 
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• Were a change to be effected to the opposite side 
-to that where the platoon commander is posted, or> 
as it is distinguished when in column, on the reverse 
flank, the officer approaches the point y ( fig . 52)?, 
at a distance equal to the front of his division, him* 
self comprehended, and so, that at the conclusion 
of the wheel, he may, by the movement, be brought 
with his outward shoulder on the line y z, close 
to the point x; on reaching that distance, there- 
fore, he gives his command halt right (or left) wheels 
-which is immediately complied with by the pivot 
(now the reverse flank man’s) halting and facing 
outwards, by the rear ranks locking up, and by 
the whole (with the exception of the pivot 'man) 
quickening round in the wheeling cadence, and 
looking toward the officer, who, at a pace of 33 
inches, leads them, about. On entering the new 
-alignement, the platoon chief stops the motion by 
the appropriate command halt-^dress, and follows 
it by the word march, which he delivers as he sees 
the next division- dose upon the point, at which 
his. own altered its course. After the manner de- 
scribed for the first, the rear divisions are likewise 
brought into. the new direction of march; the ex- 
ceptions enumerated, as exhibiting a difference 
betwixt the leading and. remaining divisions, are 
here, however, attended to as before ; the commaud 
is accordingly, for them, reduced to the words 
halt — wheel , and the march resumed so soon as, 
after the alteration,, the division that precedes has 
gained the proper wheeling distance. 

h 2 
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As the wheelings on the march, are chiefly con- 
fined, in their application, to the changes in the di- 
rection of the path pursued when in open column, 
their use will seldom present itself above the front 
of a company, but were , a more considerable body 
thus made to operate, it would offer no variety in 
the execution; an object, however, of greater mag- 
nitude, and which, as such, claims special attention 
is, the adequate degree of vivacity with which those 
changes should be accomplished, so as not to im. 
pede the progress of the succeeding divisions; 
were the wheel of that preceding not concluded 
on the approach of the next, it must inevitably 
cause a delay, which, if repeated, cannot fail to 
occasion considerable retardment on the march, 
and create disorder, by keeping several divisions in 
mass, at the point of alteration. To investigate a 
matter of such immediate influence, appears neces- 
sary, particularly as, from having escaped notice, it 
has been not unfrequently disregarded. Practice, 
though it may enable us to discover the faults, from 
neglecting the causes from which they spring, will 
seldom alone qualify us to suggest the means tore- 
move the evil, it is to theory, therefore, we must 
apply. By lighting the torch of ratiocination, we : 
shall no longer wander in the dark. 

On the degree of Quickness required while 
Wheeling on the March. 

In entering upon this topick, we must first recal 
to the mind what has been said precedently, re- 
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speeting the existing proportions between the line 
traced out by the wheeling flank when performing 
the quarter of the circle A B {Jig. 53), and the 
front of the body operating, A C, which is as one 
to one and a half ; now, supposing the divisions of 
a column to be equalized, as the ground E C 
moved over by the second to reach the point C, is 
equal to A C, were both the cadence and length 
of step preserved while going round the arch, A B 
would be completed by the body A C, but by 
the two-thirds; when the following division arrives 
at C, and before that second could even so much 
as commence to circle round, the third would have 

I 

advanced to F, a faulty manner of execution, 
which must expose to delay, and, from the want of 
principle, inevitably throw a column into confu- 
sion, whenever its direction of march is attempted 
to undergo an alteration ; the difficulty, it is true, 
will be less when the arch described is below the 
quarter of the periphery, as, for instance, A D, for as 
the curve AD is no longer equal to the line A C, 
the movement may be concluded, by the preceding 
division, before the next has approached the point 
of entry C, but were the portion of the circum- 
ference more considerable, like A G, the dilemma 
would still be greater, and the rear divisions be 
compelled still longer to hang at the point of altera- 
tion, and this increase in proportion as the arch of 
the circumference to be traced out is greater. 

To obviate this defect, which, by the by, was the 
great stumbling block of former tacticks, the ex- 
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pedients devised Lave been to perforin the cir- 
cular at an accelerated cadence ; 2dly, to step 
over it at an increased length of pace 5 and lastly, 
to remove the pivot-man sufficiently from the point 
of alteration to leave it free in time for the next 
division, so that, on arrival at the same, it may im- 
mediately commence its wheel, notwithstanding 
that in front has not entirely concluded its circular 
motion. 

To the examination of these expedients, we 
shall now proceed, but premise by a few remarks, 
which, in tending to unfold the subject under 
discussion, will materially assist in its eluci- 
dation. 

First, We shall observe, that the cadence in 
which the transition is effected, by the successive 
wheel of the divisions when in column, must at 
least be one half quicker than that the column is 
proceeding on, and that still a speedier execution 
is requisite to provide for the time necessarily lost 
in pronouncing the directions, by which the change 
is first signified, and then concluded, as well as for 
the momentary stop which must inevitably sepa- 
rate the last command from that delivered to resume 
the advance. 

Second, That additional advantage might be 
derived, in tracing out the arch, by the outward 
wheeling man lengthening his pace, which, by de- 
creasing the number of steps he is to perform, must 
necessarily favourably operate, and shorten the 
duration of the evolution. 
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Third, That all changes which amount to more 
than the quarter of the circle, demand more time 
for completion than those limited to 90 degrees, and 
that, on the contrary, all alterations in the direc- 
tion, less considerable than the quarter of the cir- 
cumference, by offering a reduced line, must be 
sooner accomplished. 

Fourth , As the time gained by the additional 
degree of quickness and length of pace, performed 
at while wheeling, must bear a proportion to the 
curve traced out by the same wheel, and be more 
considerable, as this line is more extended ; the cir- 
cular movement presents, so far as it relates to time, 
an advantage from being executed on a larger 
front, and is easier to perforin on a front of 20 
than on a front of 10 files. 

Fifth , That in all those cases where either the addi- 
tional celerity in which the column advances, or 
the increased portion of the circle to be described 
renders both the expedients of increase in the 
length of pace and of a quicker cadence unavail- 
ing, the difficulty must be obviated, by allowing the 
pivot-man, while in process, to leave the point of 
entry behind, so as to clear it sufficiently as not to 
prevent the next division from taking up the circular 
march the instant it reaches the ground of alteration. 

Of the three means, we have already noticed 
that tw'O have been adopted in the British army in * 
which the cadence is advanced to 120 paces in the 
minute, and the arch traced out at the stretched 
pace of 33 inches; it is, therefore, from their joint 

VOL. i. r 4 
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combination, that a timely conclusion of the wheel 
is to be expected ; whether or no those means alone 
answer that end, we will 4 now ascertain, and illus- 
trate the subject by an example drawn from the late 
Rules and Regulations, where, for a purpose not dis- 
similar to this now submitted to consideration, it is 
inserted under section 80; suppose accordingly as it 
is there mentioned, that a body of 10 files is to exe- 
cute the quarter wheel, we shall find the line A C 
(Jig. 53 ) to be equal to 10 (the number of men) 
times 22 (the number of inches allowed to each in 
the ranks), or 220 inches, which, divided by 30, the 
length of the common pace, will establish to 7j 
(the quotient resulting from it) the number of 
paces contained in the line A C, or, what is the 
same, from the existing equality of the lines A C 
and E C, the number of paces the second division 
will have to perform, to move over the ground 
from E to C; now, this being ascertained, since 
the same ratio must exist between the ordinary and 
the quick cadence as betwixt the number of steps 
taken under the influence of the former, to those, 
within the same time, taken under the influence of 
the latter pace the following proportion will arise: 
75 : 120 : : 7-y : 11-J-; and 11-J- become the number 
of steps of 30 inches, which will be performed 
within the period, the 7-J- are taken at the ordinary 
pace, by the second division from E to C, a 
number over and above that immediately required, 
as, by the rule exhibited before, the quarter circle 
A B is in the present instance, completed in 10, 
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as many paces as there are men in the front rank'; 
hence, besides the advantages accruing from the ad- 
ditional three inches of the lengthened step, one 
pace and a third of a pace remain over, to answer for 
the commands, the instantaneous stop, &c ; and the 
expedient provides for a pause, which, in the above 
proportion, is always one-sixth of the time taken 
up in tracing out the quarter of the periphery ; this 
pause therefore increases or diminishes, according 
as the operating front is more or less considerable ; 
but from its being barely sufficient, when ex- 
ecuted by 10 files, which the adduced case must 
fully exemplify, how much moreexactnesswillitnot 
require, when, for five files, 26 ", scarcely half a 
second will be left, to account for the unavoidable 
contingencies of commands, delays, and the like : 
and how much the dilemma still increases when the 
circular movement described, is above the quarter 
of the circumference, is obvious, since inefficient 
then for 10, nay, even for 15 files, a cadence infi- 
nitely quicker than that established of 120 paces in 
the minute, must become indispensable todisengage 
the operating division in time, so as not to impede 
the march of that following. 

Yet, if it be admitted and it certainly may, 
that our mode of wheeling, unless under the parti- 
cular disadvantage of a small front, or considera- 
ble arch, generally answers when the column 
marches at the ordinary time; the contrivance is 
evidently defective, when the column proceeds in 
the quicker cadence, where, inadequate to remove 
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the delay, a time of march hurried to 162 paces in 
the minute (42 more than that allowed) would 
merely suffice to step over the ground; and it 
would require the alteration to be made at the rate 
of 175 steps in the minute, to obtain the propor- 
tion now observed, between the degree of celerity 
the column advances in the ordinary time, and the 
divisions effect their change in the direction of 
march. 61 Now, as we have already seen, that the 
time, under the latter proportion of 75 : 120, offers 
nothing superfluous, and is even sometimes hardly 
equal to meet the exigency, a less active cadence 
than 175 cannot be resorted to with security, or 
without exposing to the defect of extension when- 
ever the column steps under the influence of the 
accelerated cadence. 

Having thus concluded what relates to the 
British, and displayed the inefficiency of the means 
employed, to restrain the wheeling, 62 while on the 

61 Mr, Russell, who, in his Tactical Regulator, has most dili- 
gently searched and most ably illustrated all that relates to the 
time, in the exercise, says (part i. circumstances in wheeling), that 
when moving in the quick cadence, the wheel of the quarter circle 
would require for 20 files, to be taken, at the rate of six miles 
and a quarter, in an hour; for 15 files, at the rate of about eight 
miles in an hour; and to be taken at the rate of nine miles and 
three furlongs an hour, for the reduced front of 10 files. 

6 * This alludes to the Rules and Regulations; as the mode of 
wheeling on a moveable pivot has undergone some alterations by the 
F. E. and E. and may be now substituted to the regular wheel, 
whenever, from deficiency of time, the use of the latter becomes un- 
appropriate. 
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march, within its proper duration, we shall take a 
view of the other armies, and see how far they 
have been successful in this particular. Beginning 
by the Austrians, we shall discover in their 
common wheel, but little or no difference from 
our own practice, with which they likewise coin- 
cide, as to the accelerated pace of performance ; 
but as nothing is said respecting the wheeling 
man’s stepping out, it does not even present the 
advantage of our circular motion ; however, this 
becomes immaterial with them, as the application 
of this movement is altogether confined to the al- 
terations on the march of a column, when proceeding 
in the ordinary time ; and that, whenever the ad- 
vance is made at a quicker pace, they invariably 
effect them, by the bevoeglichen pivots (a wheel on a 
moveable pivot), in which, without altering the 
cadence, the whole remain in motion, and pivot- 
man steps short, so as to clear the ground in time, 
and before the approach of the next division . 63 As 
to the Danes, their pivot-man faces, and the rest 
hurry their wheel, by running over the ground ; 
this much removes the difficulty as to time, but 
produces a disorderly execution. 

The measures adopted by the French vary again 
from those mentioned : they make a distinction in 

41 This method of wheeling of the Austrians, as well as that 
explained hereafter for the Prussians, must not be mistaken for the 
movement explained in the R. and R. under the name of wheels on 
a moveable pivot, as the following will fully illustrate. 
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their changes of direction, and admit of a different 
evolution, when they take place towards the pivot, 
or when they recur to the reverse flank of the co- 
lumn ; when the changes are on the regulating side, 
the guide, or pivot-man, on reaching the marker, 
who shows the spot where the the alteration in the 
march is to take place, without altering his pace 
either in length or cadence, turns, and immedi- 
ately pursues his advance straight forward in the 
new alignement, while the rest, in bringing their 
outward shoulders forwards and towards him, hurry 
their steps to endeavour quickly, and individually, 
to regain their position by recovering their dress 
in the line with him. This movement they call 
changer de direction sur le c6te du guide. 

But were the alteration in the direction to the 
reverse side, they then have recourse to the wheel, 
which they perform at the cadence proceeded on 
in column ; the pivot-man, however, keeps in 
motion, but reduces his step in length to six 
inches ; 64 both these expedients provide for the 
regular advance, as to time, since, by both, the 
wheeling point is disengaged, previous to the 
arrival of the succeeding division ; but, besides the 
double mode of operating, to which it compels, for 
manoeuvres evidently the same, and which, detri- 

64 F. R. ecole du soldat, 260 — 270 ; ecole de peloton, 180—197. 
But, were a column of platoons thus to alter its direction of march 
to the reverse side, while placed at half distance, the pivot-man 
would have to increase his pace from six inches to afoot, to clear the 
wheeling point in time ; ecole de bataillon, 2-13. 
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mental to simplicity, contravenes a fundamental 
principle of the movements :** their changer de direc * 
tion sur le c6l6 du guide , used when the alteration 
is on the proper pivot side, are liable to promote 
unsteadiness in the execution, a particular, as vve 
have already had occasion to mention, not always 
sufficiently attended to, by the able compiler of 
their Reglement. 68 As to their mode of wheeling, on 
the reverse flank, though it promises a more orderly 
performance, it is still not unexceptionable, as the 
touch of the elbow is removed in it, from the 1 
pivot to the wheeling flank man, who is, therefore, 
no longer restrained in his curb. What has been 

8j It is a fundamental rule in tacticks, that the same operation 
should never offer two ways of execution, as one, evidently super- 
fluous, ought, as such, to be expunged. 

88 Montecuculi has observed, in his Memoirs, that the three great 
necessaries to carry on a war, were— money, money, and again 
money; and thus we may emphatically say of the infantry tacticks, 
that the three essential particulars in them are— compactness, com- 
pactness, and again compactness ; for, it is to that important object 
the choice in the selection of the movements should be almost w T holly 
directed, as well as every minutiae in the performance and in 
the instruction should principally tend ; it is in that proportion 
in which an infantry has acquired this most valuable qualification, 
and to the degree in which they can maintain it, by presenting an 
orderly body before the enemy, that the fairest estimation of its value 
may be drawn. This consideration cannot sufficiently be impressed 
on the minds of those entrusted with the care of framing regulations 
for the field movements of that corps, where every direction, how 
insignificant soever it may appear, must immediately operate, and 
either promote or counteract this important feature in the discipline 
of troops. • 1 
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said of the French, likewise applies to the troops 
of the Netherlands, whose performance is perfectly 
similar in those manoeuvres . 67 

But of all the modes hitherto described, none 
appears to possess the merit of that employed by 
the Prussians : applicable to every case on the 
march, this general adoption is obtained without 
any intrusion- upon the system ; the principles of 
the wheel remain untouched, the sight in it is 
directed to the wheeling flank, the feeling is pre- 
served on the pivot side, and, without any inter- 
ference with the cadence, the evolution brought 
within its proper period of performance, by the 
mere attention in the pivot-man, whilst circling 
round, to advance sufficiently to clear in time the 
wheeling point, so as to allow the following divi- 
sion to move over the arch, the very instant it 
gains the ground of alteration ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the facility this manner exhibits, was the 
British mode of operating preferred, and an objec- 
tion raised, that the pivot in the Prussian wheel* 
by tracing out an undefined arch, still leaves the 
curb undetermined, a circumstance which may 
tend to uncertainty while in motion ; and, there- 
fore, not sufficiently protect uniformity in the 
circular line, pursued by the successive and fol- 
lowing divisions ; which, however, is here of no 
great consequence, our present evolution may be 

87 R. I. dor N. soldaton school, No. 275—284 ; pelotons school, 
180—197. 
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easily retained, with the additional direction, for 
the pivot-man, after facing, to advance two paces 
into the new line of march, or so soon as the 
removal of the division in front will allow him to 
do so as this will most effectually dispel all appre- 
hension of delay, and check at the point of entry, 68 
and, by the trifling amendment proposed, remove 
every difficulty now experienced, without relin- 
quishing a method, in which the arch from being 
defined, presents a most steady, and admits of 
a most regular, performance. 


SECTION XVI. * 

Of the wheel on a moveable Pivot . 69 

It is the particular of deficiency in time, which 
the common wheel betrays, in its application to 
the change of direction in the march of the open 
column, which, amongst other expedients, has 

61 This method will answer even for the front of four files under 
the quick cadence, as the circular then concluded in four paces, 
will admit the two motions performed in facing, and the two 
steps to the front. The preceding section will, therefore, have 
resumed the advance about the time the next pivot-man has com- 
pleted his change of front, so that, without experiencing any delay, 
he may take his two steps forwards. Where the column moves in 
sections of three, the alterations in the line of march, must be 
accomplished as when proceeding in files. 

69 R. and R. parti, §22; partii, §52; part iii, §80; No. -4, 
§ 1 12, 1 13 ; battalion open column, No. 15 ; book of G. O. No, 35. 
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given rise to the present niovemen^, in which botk 
flanks, by remaining in motion, are made to de- 
scribe similar arches of concentric circles, C B* 
E D, Jig 54, on a common centre. A, removed 
at some distance from the operating ground. 

The constant motion in which the inward flank 
men are kept during this evolution, by preserving 
the divisions at their original distance, must evi- 
dently obviate their coming in contact ; and while 
it thus favourably operates, as it is likewise the 
strongest feature that distinguishes this movement 
from that of the common wheel, the appellation 
bestowed on it, of wheel on a moveable pivot , is 
derived from it. Those two circular movements, 
where accomplished on a fixed or moveable flank, 
are yet not so remote as it would at first be ima- 
gined, for so near are they allied, that, on closer 
inspection, they will be found eventually the same ; 
and the moveable wheel, to be nothing else but the 
movement performed by the outward files of a 
body, operating on a standing flank, in which latter 
it may readily be converted, if those inward files be 
added, and made to fill up the space now left vacant 
between the inward flank man, B, and the centre, 
A ( Jig . 54), in which it may be observed, likewise, 
that the lines, C E, G F, and B D, which represent 
divisions altering their directions, while both 
flanks remain in motion, are evidently but parts of 
the lines, A E, A F, and A D, describing the same 
arch by the regular wheel ; but, if thus far alike, 
the directions by which they are accomplished. 
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ptesent but little resemblance : thus, for instance, 
the sight, which is always removed to the wheeling 
flank whenever the alteration is on a fixed point, 
is, in the moveable wheel, invariably preserved to 
the directing or pivot flank, whether it describes 
the larger or smaller circumference ; but the reason 
of this is plain, and easily accounted for, in the 
preservation of distance, which distance, the regu- 
lating flank-man could no longer attend to were 
he, instead of guiding the march himself, re- 
strained in its course ; and particularly so, as, by 
this movement, the arch traced out, is somewhat 
undetermined ; and that, consequently, if not left 
free in his motion, he must be frequently compelled 
to swerve from the path pursued by the division in 
his front. 

This uncertainty in the curve, by admitting lati- 
tude in the execution, is not of a nature to recom- 
mend the use of this movement, which must 
necessarily be confined to those cases alone, in 
which the more regular wheel, on a fixed pivot, 
cannot be applied with safety ; and although the 
posting of the two non-commissioned officers, or 
markers, to show the extremities of the circular 
intended to be paced over, C and 13 (fig. 54), may 
somewhat palliate the uncertainty, by restraining 
the curve within two determined points, the addi- 
tional trouble this occasions, ill suits the contri- 
vance on service. Those wheels on a moveable 
pivot will, therefore, seldom recur on th$ front of a 
company. On the front of a subdivision, and more 

* S / 
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so of a section, they may be employed whenever the 
wheels are trifling; for were the portion of the 
circle described considerable, this mode of per- 
forming will not answer again. They may also be 
adopted to all changes of a column, at half or 
quarter distance, provided the ground admits both 
flanks to remain in motion, for room is likewise an 
essential condition of those moveable circulars, and 
where the concentric arches cannot be described at 
a convenient distance from their common centre, 
A, the fixed wheel, at an accelerated pace, must, of 
necessity, be resorted to. Were the movement con- 
tracted, and one flank to mark-time, while the 
other continues to step round (the manner in which 
those shoulder forwards are not unfrequently exe- 
cuted) the wheeling flank, by facing over the cir- 
cular line, at the cadence the column proceeds on, 
must necessarily not have completed the curve in 
time, before the division in rear approaches 
the point of alteration ; and retardment of pro- 
gress, as well as loss of distance, must be the result 
of an unpardonable inadvertence to the prin- 
ciples of an evolution, which, from not being 
apprehended, is so obviously mismanaged in its 
application . 10 

This alludes to the moveable wheel, as directed in the R. and 
R. ; the evolution described in the F. E. and E. part i, § 23, though 
given under the same name, is of a different nature, and draws 
nearer to the wheels performed on the march, by the Austrians and 
Prussians ; as the words, “ upon the inner file of the other flank, 
“ which brings the shoulders gradually round, and gaining ground 
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. S ^ ,e as well as the left, of a division, 

m'ght be the pivot or directing flank of the column, 

30 t e sjde pivot flank might, in either case, trace 
out while conducting the movement the larger as 
w e as the smaller circumference, those wheelings, 
on a moveable pivot, exhibit, in their performance, 
»our dissimilar instances. 

When practised in the British infantry, in those 
wheels on a moveable pivot, or shoulder forwards, 
as they were also sometimes denominated, from the 
command by which they were signified, the pivot, 
or directing flank man of the column, used to lead 
the circular, and, without altering his pace, either 
in engt or time, to trace out the larger circum- 
ference E D, or the smaller C B, according that the 
motion was towards the reverse or pivot side of the 
column, while the remaining men were conducted 
round by him on the principle of dress, shortening 
or lengthening, nay even hurrying their step, to 
keep in line with him ; with those exceptions, the 
rules reduced for the common wheel equally applied 
on the present occasion ; thus, the constant touch of 
the neighbour's arm on the pivot flank, to guard 
against all pressure upon the same side, and to 
forsake the neighbour on the reverse hand, should he 
deviate from his line of march, were attended td» 
under both manoeuvres. 

* sufficient to circle round the wheeling point, marks-tirae, until 
It receives the word forwards," evidently implies to clear the ground, ' 
Which, as we have already seen, is immediately requisite. See also 
partiii, §71, No. 4. 

s 2 
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When the alteration was towards the pivot side 
of the column, the directing pivot flank marched 
over the smaller arch C B (fig. 54), the outward 
shoulders were ordered to the front / 1 and the out- 
ward files stepped out and quickened their pace, if 
required, to preserve their dress with the regulating 
file; but was the change, in the direction, to the re- 
verse flank of the column, as the directing pivot then 
passed over the widest circumference, E D, the in- 
ward shoulders were ordered forwards, and the files, 
according to their distances from the side pivot, 
shortened their paces to remain in line with him ; 
the leader of the second, as well as of all the fol- 
lowing divisions, so soon as he arrived at the spot 
the head had begun its wheel, followed the track 
traced out in front, and took care, in doing so, 
to preserve the proper distance from the division 
immediately preceding. , 

From this delineation, the greater facility this 
movement presented, when the regulating file 
moved over the larger curve and the alteration was 
to the reverse side, will readily occur, since the ordi- 
nary pace of 30 inches was then the greatest stretch 
required, while the cadence, unaltered, was by 

71 When the right loads, and the change is to the right, the com- 
mand is left shoulders-forwards, and when the march to the front is re- 
taken, forwards, but when the motion is to the left, the words are right 
shoulders-forwards, and forwards. When the left conducts, the 
command is right shoulders-forwards, and forwards, when the pivot 
paces over the smaller circle; and left shoulders-forwards, and for- 
wards when it traces out the larger circumference. 
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every individual preserved throughout ; whereas 
both a larger and quicker pace than that moved at, 
was indispensibly resorted to by the outward files to 
keep up, w’henever the change was, towards the inner 
flank and pivot, marched over the smaller circle. 

This movement from the pivots that continue in 
motion, and at the pace and cadence they were 
previously proceeding, seems admirably calculated 
to maintain, throughout, the relative position and 
distance between the divisions in column ; it is, 
however, liable to serious objections, since, besides 
the increased difficulty noticed, where the alteration 
happens to be on the proper pivot side, the unde- 
termined arch it admits, as well as the room it 
demands, must frequently thwart its application, 
which the great perplexity it offers always in 
execution still restrains. Were the proposed 
alteration in wheeling adopted, or the Prussian 
mode of performing received, as the common and 
regular circular would then suit to all occasions, 
divested of utility, the moveable wheel might, 
without inconvenience, be expelled out of the 
catalogue of the movements. 72 

° X 

7 * It has been surmised, by way of simplifying those wheels on a 
moveable pivot, and to reduce them to a more regular and similar 
performance, to allow the wheeling flank man, whether he be posted 
on the proper pivot or reverse flanks, under all cases, to conduct the 
circular, and so that preserving his natural step and cadence, the 
opposite flank would invariably have to trace out the smaller circle, 
and therefore to conform, by shortening the pace; this, by presenting 
the operation under its most favourable complexion and lighter exe- 
cution, which is apparently so reasonable, has the misfortune not to be 
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SECTION XVII. 

Wheeling in File.' 1 

When a body, while moving in file, has occasion, 
during progress, to change its direction of march to 

founded on true principles, since, owing to the vSbant space, A C 
(Jig. 64 ) which increases in length os the operating body is less 
considerable it would frequently demand such a room for perform- 
ance, as is seldom to be encountered in practice. Referring to the 
figure, wo will first observe C E, G F, B D, to be equal to each 
other, as well as to E F, which exhibits the ground moved over by 
the wheeling flank man E, while the division H reaches C, (the 
point at which the circling commences) ; this admitted, as the triangles 
E A F, and C A G are similar, the angles of the first are alike 
and equal to the angles of the second, (Euclid, book vi. proposition 
2) ; hence the following proportion will arise, A E : A C : : E 
F:CG, thusAE — A C : A C : : E F — CG:CG; 
or, what comes to the same, EF — CG:CG::C 
E : A C. Now since C E and E F are considered equal, 
as both equivalent to the front of a division, and C G is sup- 
posed to be the depth of the same, between two aud three paces, 
and which is the most favourable manner of considering tho 
evolution; since it allows but what is indispensibly necessary to 
clear in time the point C at which the wheel commenced, A C, will 
be easily ascertained ; for supposing the division to consist of 15 files 
and the front C E, to be of course of eleven paces, it will, at three 
deep, by substituting the known numbers, give the following propor- 
tion, 11 — 3 : 3 : : 11 : A C. or 8 : 3 : : 11 : A C n: 4-J, whereas 
by considering C E, to be but five files, tho proportion will be 
3f — 3 : 3 : : 3J- : A C =: § : : : y :A C, then equal to up- 

wards of 16 paces, while 4$ would have sufficed, had the column 
moved on a front of 15 files. 

This, which is occasioned by the compulsive motion imposed upon 
tlie pivot flank man, obliged in the former shoulder forwards to step 
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either flank, it is, without the formality of wheeling, 
at the command by files' to the right or to the left, 
accomplished by the named flank man of the leading 
file, who (whether he belong to the front or rear 
rank) immediately describes the arch of an incon- 
siderable circle, and thus, without altering his 
length of pace or cadence, brings his file round; the 
other men belonging to it, of course lengthen their 
step to keep up in line with him. Each file as it 
successively arrives where the head one commenced 
the alteration follows the track traced out by that 
first — distances are to be preserved throughout. In 
this evolution, eyes remain fixed to the front rank, 
whether it describe the larger or the smaller 
circumference. 


SECTION XVIII. 

Of the different Applications of the Wheel, and 
its Performance in Foreign Services. 

As a short recapitulation of the applications 
of the various modes of wheeling, will, it is pre- 
sumed, by placing the whole in one view, assist 

over the concentrick arch to that traced out by the opposite flank, is 
not repeated in the Prussian or Austrian manner, in which the in- 
ward flanks, not so restricted, operate contiguous to the point of 
alteration which, in leaving behind, by a small curve, enables them 
immediately to resume the advance and proceed straight forward in 
the new alignement. 

71 R. and R. part. i. § 34. 
voi,. i. s 4 
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memory, we .shall finally thus illustrate this move- 
ment, and follow it by the several inodes, in which 
those circular operations are accomplished in several 
of the European armies. 

From the preceding it will appear, that in the 
British infantry, the wheels from the halt are made 
forwards to the right and to the left ; backwards on 
the right and on the left ; backwards, by facing about 
on t he right and on the left ; and on the centre, to 
the right, to the right about, to the left, and to the 
left about. Their use may be enumerated asfollow’s : 

First. To break divisions from line into open 
column, and from open column to re-form the line. 

Second, To place the divisions of a line, or a 
column, into the echellon position, and to resume 
the position in line, or column, from the echellon. — 
And, 

Third , To convert a column, or several columns, 
into a square, and to break the latter again, into a 
column, or into several columns. 

In the formation of the line from column, and 
column from line, it is an invariable rule that, when- 
ever the ground permits, the companies, or smaller 
divisions of the line; wheel back into column, ami 
forwards into line, as the injunction so far as it 
relates to the wheeling backwards is explained in 
the covering of the pivots as well as the true distance 
betwixt the divisions secured by it, to retain those 
advantages where the ground is uneven, or where 
the divisions by exceeding eighteen files, would 
render the back step precarious, the wheel to the 
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rear, by facing about, is, under those circumstauces, 
generally substituted for it. 

The divisions of the line wheel forward into 
echellon, and backward from echellon into line ; 
the divisions of an open column, may either wheel 
forwards, or backwards, into the echellon po- 
sition. 

In converting a column, or several columns, into 
a square, or an oblong, the divisions may either 
wheel to the front or to the rear ; but, on reduction, 
they always execute the contrary wheel, to that they 
applied on formation ; they wheel, therefore, back- 
wards into column if they have wheeled forwards 
into square, and forwards into column if they have 
performed backwards into square. 

The two latter manoeuvres, the formation into 
echellon and into square, are frequently executed 
while on the march. 

When the echellon movement is applied to the 
changes of position of aline, or the formation of a 
line from column, and the operation is centra], the 
division acted upon should be situated in the new 
alignement, by wheeling on its centre. 

The wheels executed on the march are chiefly 
confined to the changes in the direction, while in 
progress in open column, they are, according to cir- 
cumstances, made on a fixed, or moveable pivot. 

They are made on a fixed pivot; — 

First , When entering an alignement, particularly 
if the wheel exceed one-sixth of the circle. 
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Second, In all alterations in the direction of 
march, where the front operated by, amounts to 
the company, or exceeds it; and 

Third, Whenever the portion of the circle de- 
scribed approaches, is equal, or exceeds the quarter 
of the circumference ; but they are preferred on the 
moveable pivot: 1st, when considerable, the 

alteration is not abrupt, like the winding of a road, 
the irregular edge of a height, &c. ; 2nd, When 
reduced to the front of subdivision, or section; 3rd, 
For the alteration in the line of march of all 
columns, at half or quarter distance; 4th, Exclu- 
sively for all wheels performed by a body in file.” 
Those several descriptions of wheels, though 
liable to be performed on any degree of the circum- 
ference, are yet of a more frequent recurrence under 
the quarter, the eighth, the sixteenth, and three- 
fourths of the circle; but as, with the exception of 
the curve traced out, they offer no variety in the 
operation, whatever arch the angle sustains, this 
difference is little attended to; the quarter-wheel, 
however, of a more general reference, is always 
that understood, where the command wheel is 
singly delivered; whenever any other portion of the 
periphery is, therefore, intended, it is to be signified, 
and to accompany the direction which announces 
the evolution. 

’* F. E. and. E. partiii. f 71, No. 1, 2, 3, but by allowing the 
pivot-man to step sufficiently to clear the point of alteration, the move- 
able wheel may be substituted for that on a fixed pivot in all cases. 
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In the French Reglement, the wheel prescribed 
from the halt is forward, either to the right or to 
the left ; iu their performance, the pivot is directed 
to mark the time, without quitting his ground, and 
the wheeling man to conduct the movement, at the 
common length of pace of two feet ; the dressing is 
to the latter : the touch of the arm on the standing 
flank, and all pressure against the same, is directed 
to be resisted. Their mode of operating, therefore, 
is not unlike our own, and it still approximates 
nearer to it, when applied to the formation of the 
column from line, as the leaders of platoons, or 
sections, in that case, move likewise in front of 
their commands,” and the pivot faces, instead of 
marking the pace ; they, however, exhibit the dis- 
similar circumstance of cadence, which, when the 
movement takes place from the halt, is confined by 
the French to the slow time ; this, as there is no ne- 
cessity for it, appears objectionable. 1 ® 

When employed in the formation from column, 
into line, the movement presents some difference, as 

75 Ecole du soldat, conversions, 244 — 260; Conversions en marchant 
261 — 270 ; ecole de peleton, 150—164, and 204—223. In the 
French service, the leaders of platoons, subdivisions, or sections, march 
a- head of their men when in open column, and ore not, like in our 
service, one on the directing pivot flank, which station is allotted to 
thoir guides. When in column, the front amounts to a platoon, 
every division has a guide on each flank. 

70 As all alterations should be effected in the shortest time, con- 
sistent with the preservation of order, and no inconvenience arises 
from the curve in the wheels being rapidly moved over, there seoms 
to be no sufficient reason for their being restricted to the ordinary 
cadence. 
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the guides, who are on the directing 1 flank, 77 remain 
stationary, and the serjeant, in rannning out to 
show the spot where the leading flank is to rest, 
faces and covers them ; these non-commissioned 
officers, after being corrected, display the aligne- 
ment; the pivot-man, therefore, in facing, must 
place himself, with his breast close to the inward 
shoulder of his guide, next to whom he stood in 
column {Jig- 55). Where this is performed by several 
companies, the platoon chiefs, after pronouncing 
the command halte (halt), take each post in his 
proper situation in the ranks, and thence delivering 
the words, a droite ou a gauche alignement (right or 
left dress), he places his men in the line of the 
standing pivot-man ; as in the leading division the 
second or third file from the wheeling flank, as also 
a guide in front to move up to, as well as the pivot- 
man, it is on those two points the officer of the 
same regulates his alignement. 

We have already mentioned, that when in 
column, on the march, the changes in the directions 
are supplied on the pivot side, by a peculiar move- 
ment, they call changer de direction sur le c6t6 du 
guide ; and, that when on the reverse side, they are 
effected by a wheel, in which the pivot-man moves 
at a pace of six inches, or of a foot if at half distance. 
As the touch of the arm is, however, preserved to the 
directing, now wheeling flank, which leads, the former 
does not appear sufficiently free in his motion, to be 

77 See nolo 75. 
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master of liis step; by this contrivance, however, 
whether the alteration in .the line of march be to the 
directing or the opposite dank, the proper pivot- 
man is enabled to continue in motion, at the length 
of pace and cadence he was proceeding on before ; 
the latter movement is not unlike our former 
shoulder forwards, when performed on the reverse 
side of the column. , 

After the . manner of the French, are the same 
evolutions accomplished by the troops of the Ne- 
therlands , 78 we shall, therefore, proceed to the Aus- 
trians. 

In that service , 79 when the wheels are taken to 
the front, they are conducted on the principles 
already illustrated for that movement ; the dressing 
is to the wheeling side, the touch on the standing 
flank, and as the left heel of the pivot-man, which 
is represented as. the central point of the evolution, 
is to be preserved in its original place, to keep the 
hind part of the left foot on its true ground; the 
individual, in marking, the time, is enjoined to lift 
up the right foot but merely the left toes ; yet this 
direction is not always strictly attended to by the 
Austrian pivots, who frequently face, instead of 
marking time. 

The wheels, when from the halt, are executed in 
the quick time, and when concluded, the dress is to 

74 Dutch Reglement, soldaten school, 258—274 and 275.-284 ; 
pelotons school, 150 — 164 and 204 — 223. 

n Austrian Reglement Abrichtungs, haupt. iii. abs. ii. § 9; Rc- 
glcment, haupt. ii, abs. i. §3. 
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the pivot side, to which, eyes are instantly removed. 
Those wheels, without undergoing any alterations in 
their process, are also applied to the changes in the 
line of march of the open column, when it advances 
at the slow pace, but when it proceeds in the quick 
cadence, the Beweglichen pivots (on a moveable 
pivot) ; this, in which the pivot keeps on the 
march, at a short pace, is invariably substituted. 
To guard still further against extension, the head 
divisions are warned, when under the influence of 
the accelerated cadence, against hurry, and recom- 
mended gradually and almost insensibly to shorten 
their pace, when on the new line, till about half the 
column has entered. They have also a wheel to the 
rear, which, when required, is taken in the ordinary 
time, and performed on the principles of dressing 
back ; eyes are, in it, fixed to the pivot-man, who, 
without occasioning too great a hurry on the wheeling 
flank, is gradually to bring the whole round and to 
the rear. 

In the Danish infantry, the pivot faces, and the 
rest looking to him, run speedily to regain their 
position on the line with him, on obtaining which 
- they turn the eyes to the wheeling flank, the point 
from which the dressing is afterwards corrected. 
The officers do not step in front, unless by the evo- 
lution, a line is converted into, from column ; when 
so, they take their station before the second file from 
the right. They have no wheeling back. When 
the operation is on the centre, the centre pivot-man 
faces, the retiring half-platoon, division, &c„ 
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changes front to the rear, and, thus prepare#, the 
whole, in a trot, run over their course, glancing 
their eyes to the middle. On the march, the wheels 
are the same as when taken from the halt, the pivot- 
man faces, the circular is hurried over at full speed, 
and the sight is directed to the standing flank. 
Though the wheels on a moveable pivot are not im- 
mediately sanctioned by authority, they are still of 
occasional reference. 

According to the existing regulations , 80 the 
Prussians have reduced the circular movements, to 
two performances, when it takes place from the halt, 
and when it takes place on the march. If from 
the halt, the pivot-man is gradually made to turn, 
or to face at once, without quitting the ground $*' the 
motion is conducted by the wheeling-man, to whom 
eyes are glanced ; the touch is on the standing flank, 
all pressures upon the latter are to be resisted, and, 
in short, every direction enumerated for the British 

80 Prussian Reglement, abs. ii. kap. iii. § 1 and 2. 

81 Yet, although by the Austrian as well as the Prussian Regu- 
lation, the pivot-man is described as gaining his position, in marking 
time ; and by gradually turning into it, he gains it, not unfrequently, 
by facing. This motion, which was probably adopted from the 
British practice, is evidently preferable, as the line of dress by it is 
speedier obtained, and more safely determined. According to the 
Austrian system, the officer is enjoined, when wheeling, to provide 
himself with a distant object, both to regulate his command halt, 
that concludes the arch, and to determine the dress ; but this the 
time will hardly permit him to do with exactness ; it will, besides, 
divert his attention from that lie ought to bestow on his men, while 
under the circular course. 
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practice, is. equally attended to, unless it be the 
additional warning the men receive, not to turn too 
much the head, as the casting of the eyes alone, is 
here deemed sufficient to preserve the dress; and 
the injunction given to the wheeling flank-man, to 
look straight forwards, and merely occasionally, 
instead of constantly, to direct his eyes inwards 
towards the rank operating. When on the march 
no other difference ensues, but that the pivot-man 
moves sufficiently to clear the point of alteration. 
This movement already explained, as well as its 
excellence noticed, we shall conclusively add, that 
of those two wheels, that from the halt is accom- 
plished in the quickest cadence, and that on the 
march, in the time proceeded on before. 

The modes of wheeling employed by the Rus- 
sians, do not offer any novelty in their performance ; 
their pivot does not, however, face, but turns, 
marking the time ; their alterations, in the open 
column, are effected by a wheel, resembling that of 
the Prussians ; but, the officers, who, in leading their 
divisions, in column', step in front, turn round so as 
to face their men, while they describe the circular 
line, to regulate the curve and overlook the motion. 
In the formations and reduction of squares, as well 
as the echellons, they sometimes employ the evo- 
lution of the French, called changement de direction 
sur le c6ti du guide. 

From the congruity of principles those wheelings 
present in most services, when taken from the halt, 
the propriety of their mode of performance may be 
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1 safely inferred, since that which is evidently faulty 
would hardly be so generally received ; and yet 
that the British system betrays the defects of ad- 
mitting a greater variety and species of wheels than 
appear immediately necessary, as each of these has 
its peculiar office, none can, strictly speaking, be 
deemed as superfluous. Were however, the wheel- 
ing back always performed to the right about, this 
by stepping to the rear, may be dispensed with ; and 
were the Prussian method of wheeling on the march 
received, or the amendment, for the pivot to advance 
two paces after facing, adopted, the shoulder for- 
wards may share the same fate, and the wheels 
be reduced to three kinds of performances. 


SECTION XIX. 

Counter -march by Files .“ 

This movement, which effects a change of front, 
is executed by the men, who after facing to either 
flank, are, in file, brought round so as to move 
along the front or rear of the ground they previ- 
ously occupied (jig. 34 and 35). 

From this definition it will obviously appear, 
that this movement admits of a two-fold exe- 
cution, namely, when it takes place before 
the front or behind the rear rank. This which, 
seemingly, appears immaterial, will cease to be so 

" R. and R. part i. § 53; part iii. counter-march by files. 

VOI,. I. T 
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on examination, as the two evolutions will be 
found sufficiently different to admit of a choice, 
for if the circumstance of the front rank, which, 
by immediately wheeling about, gains perhaps two 
or three paces , 83 where the motion is round the 
front instead of the rear rank, will strike as an 
advantage hardly deserving notice ; that of the 
dressing forward, obtained by it, instead of that 
backwards, to which the movement compels, when 
operating behind the rear, cannot be viewed with 
the same indifference. Why, in the Rules and 
Regulations, a preference was shown to the latter, 
an exceptionable mode of operating, is difficult to 
say ; but that the French, by stepping to the 
front, have better understood the principle of this 
evolution, must be allowed . 81 

81 This reduction of two or throe steps, Ls noticed in Major 
Werkamp’s Versuch einer Theoretisch praktischen Anleitung, 
p. 98 : this work, in which the reasonings and arguments are always 
correct, from a series of principles evidently just, deduces a body 
of manoeuvres exceedingly exceptionable ; the author has, however, 
the merit of a minute enquiry into the movements, and though 
his industry was generally directed beyond any application to 
service, it was not wholly lost, as I have no doubt that it had its 
share in contributing to the general improvement, which has since 
taken place in the infantry tacticks. 

" This Ls now also adopted in the British infantry, as by the 
F. E. and E. part ii. § 56, the wheeling round the front rank, 
instead of round the rear rank, is directed for the counter-march. By 
the Danes, the men led by the serjeant are likewise brought round 
the rear rank ; but as the officer who marks the ground, step back 
two paces before he faces about, the evolution is less objectionable, 
as the dressing is still to the front, but the original line is relinquished. 
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Another dissimilarity in performance, which 
this manteuvre exhibits, consists either in the 
whole of the files that move off at once or sue- 
cessively : in the first case, stepping all off at the 
command march , they move round as they each • 
reach the spot where the head one described its 
circular, and follow its track (Jig. 36) ; in the 
second, the head file moves off alone, at the word 
march , and is in succession followed by the others, 
which await on the ground that it has passed (as 
well as those that are to precede them on the 
march), to follow ; and thus, in turn, to partake of 
the motion {Jig. 37). 

By the last of these (counter-marches by files), 
which has received the name of successive, the 
body, in altering its front, is removed to a flank, 
at a distance equal to the ground it occupied ; and 
by continuing in motion, may still proceed in the 
prolongation of the same line, if requisite. By 
the first, which is called progressive , the troops are 
brought back to their original position, but, indi- 
vidually, completely displaced in it ; as, besides 
the difference of front, now to the former rear, 
the wings are interchanged, and no man is brought 
back on the spot, he stood before. 85 From those 
opposite results, the appropriate use of each of 
these two operations, will readily appear ; for 
where the body, in changing front, is intended to 

. ** The only exception to this is, when in threo ranks the files 
are uneven, as the centre man of tlio centre file is, by the move- 
ment, replaced on the very spot he stood before. 
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be replaced on the very spot it occupied, the suc- 
cessive movement can obviously not be applied;, 
and where a removal to a flank and in the pro- 
longation of the present ground is designed, 
unnecessary exertion, in the rear tiles, would 
attend their being put in motion, previous to the 
time immediately required; for, evidently, nothing 
could be more absurd, than to advance those in 
rear for the mere purpose of wheeling them on 
the original spot the head did, and then to have 
to return them back over the very ground from 
whence they originally came. 

According to the late Rules and Regulations, 
when the counter-march was applied to the ehange 
of front of the divisions in column, the filing was 
invariably behind the body ;** but in line, both 
movements before the front and behind the rear, 
were made use of occasionally. 

When a company, singly or while in column, 
is to countermarch, the caution the company 1 (or 
column') will countermarch , is given and followed by 
the w'ords right or left-face (and which is always to 
the reverse flank, if in column), at which the men 
face the platoon commander faces outwards, and 
in stepping behind the rear rank, takes post in 
front of the front rank men of the leading file, 
whilst his covering-serjeant gains the position he has 

By the French Ecole de peloton contre-marche, 276—284, as 
well as by the Prussians, the counter-march is invariably round the 
front rank, which, as we have already remarked, is by far preferable 
and is now adopted in the British infantry. Sec No. 84. 
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just left, where he faces about to mark the ground, 
the coaducting file is to conclude its progress (Jig . 
34, 35 a) ; the whole thus prepared, at the words 
quick-march , all except the covering-serjeant, who 
stands still, step off together, and follow the officer, 
whp wheels short round the rear rank (now round 
the front rank), and conducts his pivot front rank 
man close to his serjeant, where, the instant he 
$ees him thus approached, he delivers the command, 
halt-front dre:s, without awaiting till the whole 
have countermarched, and rear tiles cover exactly. 
The instant the last injunction has been complied 
with, and the men are corrected in their dress, he 
concludes the operation by the words e yes-front, at 
which eyes are so directed, the covering-serjeant 
falls back in the rear ranks, and he (the platoon 
commander) resumes his station on the flank. 87 

A process, similar to that described, takes place 
when the counter-march is required of a wing, or 
a whole battalion ; the platoon officers, and their 

87 According to the Prussian performance (abs. iii. kap. vii. § 10), 
tile platoon chief posts himself, at the caution, opposite the pivot 
file, fronting the same, and the men, after facing to the reverse 
flank, are led by the serjeant, who conducts the head-file up to the 
officer, while he himself (the serjeant) steps behind him. In the 
exorcise of the company I observed this serjeant, in leading his 
men, at the word march, take two paces to the front before going 
about; this is also practised by some regiments in the British 
infantry, and, whero the time permits, it is conducive to promote 
regularity, by checking extension amongst the files, the great evil to 
be repressed in this movement, as the one to which it betrays the 
greatest tendency. 
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coverers, however, then remain in the ranks, where 
they perform like the rest. Two non-commisioned 
officers, or markers, might, where the operating 
front is so extended, likewise be dispatched and 
posted, in time to display the spot or spots the 
leading file of the battalion, or leading files of the 
wings, are to rest. In that case, the caution that 
precedes the movement, which otherwise, and 
where a single company operates, might perhaps 
be dispensed with, must invariably be heard 
before facing, and the cadence, where deemed ad- 
visable, may be reduced to the slow performance . 88 

** However, as the file-marching will generally bo found of an 
easier execution in the quick than in the slow cadenco, this appears 
never recominendable. 
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PART II. 

i • *» ■ . 

Op the Movements. 

j ■ • 

— ♦ — 

INTRODUCTION. 

THOUGH the several heads, under which the in- 
fantry movements are to be considered, have been 
sufficiently displayed in the preceding, 1 as the elu- 
cidation of those comprised under the name of pre- 
parative knowledge and elementary have cut the 
thread, and diverted theattention, from those which 
more properly constitute the body of the move- 
ments, advantage will most likely result from pre- 
mising the explanation of the latter, by recalling 
to the memory the classification before established, 
and therefore, to repeat, that brought under five 
general heads : the column, the position in files, 
the echellon, the line and the square, three of these, 
the column, the line, and the square, have been 
dignified by the appellation of perfect, or com- 
plete formations, and the two others, the move- 
ment in file and the echellon, distinguished by the 
more humble denominations of half, or incomplete 
formations, names bestowed on them as reverting 
to their use, which, not immediately connected to 

! See chap. iii. § 1. Movement in general. 
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the attack and defence, is more of a transitory 
nature, and chiefly designed to act as accessary to 
the changes, or the taking up of positions. ' 

The same attention and reference to what occurs 
in service, which have directed the general divi- 
sion, have likewise been paid in the order preserved 
in their delineation, keeping accordingly in view 
the gradual rotation in which they appear when 
called upon in practice; the column, that in which 
troops proceed to the field of battle, has been first 
elucidated, and followed by the echellon and file 
movements, both principally applied as means to 
obtain or alter the disposition ; the line, in which 
the actions most fiequently take place, and are 
sometimes decided, is then brought under descrip- 
tion ; and lastly, the square ; for, although the line, 
by being the primitive formation of troops, pleads 
apparently against this arrangement, and it may 
not improperly be objected by asking, why, in 
the instruction of the movements, the original posi- 
tion of the infantry should not stand foremost, and 
lead the van of those, which, not without a colour 
of reason, may barely be viewed but as occasional 
deviations from it P The reply to this assertion is 
not difficult, as the propinquity those movements 
all disclose, as well as the near connexion in which 
they stand, will justify the removed situation fixed 
upon for the line, since, as it pre-supposes an insight 
of 'all of them, necessary to attain a thorough 
knowledge of each of them separately, it became 
consistent to reserve the advantage, derived from 
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general acquaintance, to that, which among them 
is the most important ; besides, the adopted situa- 
tion for the explanation of the line, without advert- 
ing to the analogy it bears to its application in the 
field, preserves a gradation, which, by easily un- 
folding the principle of the science, will facilitate 
its instruction, a qualification, which, in a composi- 
tion of the present kind, is too momentous to be 
easily over-ruled by any specious, but less solid 
argument. 

The connexion the square displays with the other 
movements, merely consisting in the aid they afford 
to its construction as well as its reduction, a pre- 
vious information of those thus acting as agents 
to it was seemingly desirable, and, as the square 
has no return to offer, its explanation, at any other 
time but in conclusion, would obviously have been 
misplaced, and obtruded on a stream, which, with- 
out this untimely interruption, is now left to flow 
in its natural course. 

In the discussion on the different manceuvres, 
particular attention has been paid to point out the 
peculiar benefits arising from each mode of per?> 
formance as well as the defects it betrays, for it is 
only by thus weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages that belong to an evolution, that its merits 
can be ascertained as well as its claim to preference 
.determined, and, that a thorough knowledge of the 
movements in general can be obtained, as well as a 
gradual habit acquired of selection, founded on 
reason and on the principles of the art. For it is not 
a single feature, or circumstance, but the whole of 
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them, which must lead to determination, nor is it 
given to those divested of such a complete acquaint- 
ance with the movements, and who have not ren- 
dered themselves familiar with the rules under 
whose restrictions they are framed, to judge com- 
petently on matters, to be decided only by those, 
whom study and attention have qualified for the 
task ; destitute of the proper criterion to go by, 
they will misapply the means which the science 
presents, and in wandering in the dark, grasp at 
random, or, what is still worse, under a false light, 
be led astray in the confidence of security ; yet 
there are those who still question the utility of 
theory, but so much on this topick has already 
been said in the preface, that it would be obtrud- 
ing on the reader’s patience to enlarge on a subject, 
which, fully discussed, must, long since have con- 
vinced those susceptible of conviction, and for the 
others, it little matters whether they be so or not ; 
while in the ranks their physical courage may, by 
shining conspicuously, call forth commendation, 
nay, even favourable opportunities may entitle 
them to rewards, but let them not attempt to pass 
the boundaries for which nature, education, and 
talents have not destined them. To lead, and 
much more so to direct, requires endowments, 
which, if not possessed, will merely, when thus 
brought forward, endanger their otherwise acquired 
reputation. In the humble cottage the rules of 
building may, perhaps, be transgressed without 
censure, but the unskilful pile exposes the archi- 
tect, in pro|H>rtion to its magnitude. 
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Of the Column. 

— 4 - — 

SECTION I. 

The formation in line, the primitive and prin- 
cipal position of the infantry, is ill suited to 
motion ; for though the divisions obstructed, 
might double up as occasion demands, the unne- 
cessary fatigue this must lead to ; the confusion 
which must arise if frequent from the fractional 
parts, which, constantly in motion, are continually 
employed in falling back or coming up, to give 
way to the obstacles or to recover the line ; and 
the loss of union which must result where, divided 
for any time, the portions separated, perhaps out 
of sight, would, thus insulated, have to move by 
themselves, must all concur to condemn so preca- 
rious an expedient. To supply these defects, an 
order became desirable, which, prepared for those 
impediments of the ground, might, by offering a 
narrow front, proceed without inconvenience, and 
in which, this advantage was procured without 
interfering with the interior disposition, so as to 
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be invariably prepared immediately to convert into 
the extended position whenever it be desirable. 

Those favourable features were easily discovered 
to belong to ja formation, in which the several 
fractional parts of the battalion, that in line are 
placed next to each other, were removed in each 
other’s rear, since, while it complies with the 
intention of producing a reduced position, it does 
not interfere with the regular succession of the 
several divisions, which, kept in the same order 
and rotation they were in line, are prepared for the 
transition from the one into the other formation. 

This position, in which the parts of a line are 
thus placed, and brought to follow, in this regular 
rotation, has received the name of a column [Jig. 
44, B). From that order, most frequently pre- 
senting a smaller front on a greater depth, several 
tactickal writers 1 have been erroneously induced 
to adopt those proportions, as descriptive to it, 
but as this would imply those dimensions as essen- 
tial, it is destitute of exactness, notwithstanding 
the countenance it receives from its very denomi- 
nation, evidently derived from the French word, 
colone, a pillar, in which the heighth, representing 
the depth of the military body, obviously predo- 
minates over the width, since battalions, posted 
at thirty paces behind each other, constitute a 
column, without ottering, if three or four in 
number, a depth equal to the front [Jig. 56), and 

1 Essai snr la Taclkptc do 1’ Infauteria, Ouvrage methodique, 
Vcd. i. chap. i. ar(. 1. 
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the condition, implied by this definition, is again 
not discovered in a battalion close column of 
grand divisions, in which a more considerable 
front is likewise generally exhibited (Jig . 59). 

The same principle which has directed a column, 
consisting of battalions, to be called a column of 
battalions, has equally bestowed the name of column 
of companies, of subdivisions, or of sections, on 
those, in which the said parts successively follow, 
and are the front acted upon ; above the extent of 
a battalion, the necessity for that formation does 
not appear, nor indeed, will its construction fre- 
quently demand even so considerable a front ; its 
fractional parts', therefore, the platoons, or subdi- 
visions, from better supplying the intention of 
the march, seem more appropriate to it. 

Besides the dissimilitude just alluded to, and 
which is derived from the front presented ; the 
column admits, likewise, of a difference as resulting 
from the distances left between the successive parts 
and proportions those distances bear to the front of 
the divisions themselves. Thus considered, they 
are principally of two kinds, the open and the 
close columns ; under the latter, the divisions, or- 
successive parts are, at one pace = asunder; when- 
ever a greater distance than this is left, they are 
comprehended under the first ; as, however, the 
complete distance equal to the front performed 

* Now two paces, which is evidently preferable. F. E. and E. 
part. iii. § 77, No. 1. 
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upon, properly constitutes the open column, and 
is understood by that denomination, the distinctive 
circumstance of half, quarter, three-fourths, or 
any portion so desired is added, when any of those 
are designed. 

In both these columns, the flank a b (Jig. 44 B), 
on which the divisions wheel, when converting into 
line, so that the the natural order be preserved, is 
called the pivot flank, the others, c d, the reverse 
side or flank. It is from those denominations that 
the men, who stand on the two extremities of 
the front rank in every division, have derived their 
appellations of pivot flank-man and reserved flank 
man ; in some services, those posts are occupied by 
serjeants, or, at least, by non-commissioned 
officers, and benefit most probably results from 
this attention. 

Of those two descriptions of column, mentioned 
before, the open column is more directed to the 
purpose of march, whilst the close, though it re- 
tains the feature of motion, approximates in its use 
nearer to conflict, and is frequently summoned to 
bear its part, amongst the movements employed in 
an engagement, whenever the combat assumes more 
the character of an advance than of a protracted 
contest ; thus, besides the crossing of a body over a 
bridge, the passing of troops through a causeway or 
defile, operations that, owing to the uarrow theatre 
on which they are to be performed, necessarily de- 
mand their accomplishment under contracted po- 
sitions, and from the exposure which attends them. 
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require the utmost promptitude of execution ; the 
attack of a village, a redoubt, the forcing of re- 
trenchments, as well as the conclusive effort of a re- 
serve, and in short, the seizingofall particular points 
which call forth particular exertion, must be carried 
under the close column formation, whose province 
is to substitute the line, whenever unprotected 
against a covered enemy extension is unfavourable, 
and the order of march becomes that appropriate, 
from the necessity of immediate advance, to close 
upon the defendant, so as to be speedily relieved 
from an unequal contest, which, if protracted, 
must lead to inevitable destruction. 

When General Dumouriez in 1792, at the battle 
of Jemappe, placed his battalions in a line of 
columns, (Jig* 57,) the manner, under the impres- 
sion of its being a new system of tacticks, was at the 
time, much extolled by his countrymen, who, elated 
with a success, they probably little expected, were 
no less delighted with the ultimate triumph it 
afforded in behalf of the order of depth, for which 
they always displayed partiality ; but how little 
this line of columns contributed to the success 
of the day will readily appear, from the account 
of the action itself, where, notwithstanding the 
great superiority the French had in numbers, it 
required no less than the personal example of the 
commander in chief, to drive the Hungarians out 
of the redoubts they occupied ; 3 according to 

3 I was told by an eye-witness, who, at the time was serving among 
the French as a volunteer, that, being new soldiers, the men felt no 
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General Joining * the arrangement respecting the 
attack on Belgium, nor the dispositions at Jemappe, 
and therefore, neither the strategick nor tactical 
movements of General Dumouriez during that 
campaign are such as to deserve great encomiums ; 
and, had the Duke of Saxe-Teschen, the Austrian 
commander, adds the same author, not committed 
the prodigious error of dividing his forces, when 
already so inferior, the campaign would in all pro- 
bability, have terminated very differently to what 
it did, by the overthrow of the Imperial army, and 
immediate loss of the Netherlands. 


SECTION II. 

Of the open Column . 5 

The constant application of the open column for 
the conveyance of troops, and their removal from 

particular inclination to move on ; but besides the example of General 
Dumouriez who marched at their head, and the stimulation derived 
from the revolutionary hymn of the Marseillois, which was sung in 
a chorus, they were not a little induced to push forward from the 
Austrian artillery committing the prodigious error of firing over their 
heads, which, by removing the immediate danger to the rear, na- 
turally hurried them to ihe front ; Lady Morgan in her Italy, still 
dwells on the enthusiasm liberty produced in the French legions at 
Jemappe. 

* Jomini Suite du traite des grandes Operations Militaire3, vol. v. 
chap. v. 

* R. and R. part i. § 47 ; part iii. Open column, Battalion open 
column; part iv. Open column of the line; part iii. § 106; partiv. 
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one position into another, already mentioned in 
the preceding, is easily explained in the readiness 
this position admits, of immediately resuming the 
line to either flank, for, though the other columns 
partake, like it, of those advantages, which, common 
to them all, are derived from acting on a small 
front and in a collected body, and the facility such 
a narrow shape gives to motion, they fall infinitely 
short of it in the particular of formation, for 
neither to the front nor to the rear, no more than to 
either of the flanks, can they recover the extended 
position, without referring to long and compli- 
cated movements, whilst the wheeling-up of divi- 
sions will suffice to recover the line, to the right 
as well as to the left, when in open column. 

When the open column converts into line, and 
the movement takes place on the proper pivot 
flank, to which side the alignement is then pre- 
sented, the regular order between the divisions is 
kept up, and, if performed by several battalions, 
the general arrangement among them, as well as 
the interior disposition of each within itself, is pre- 
served ; but the movement is less favourable when 
repeated to the reverse flank, as, when the circular 
motion is executed to the same, the original order, 
in which the divisions stood before, is intruded 
upon, and if performed by a number of battalions, 
although the different parts of the several corps are 
not intermixed by it, and those of each remain to- 

Close column of the line. M. and P. position of field and mounted 
officers. 

VOL. I. U 
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gether, the relative position ot' the battalions in 
the line as well as the relative position of the divi- 
sions within every corps, is completely altered ; 
the true right is brought to the left, the left to the 
right, (Jig. 63) and if the divisions so performing 
be of unequal strength, they will, as the files 
increase or decrease in number in wheeling up, 
be more or less advanced ; where this inequality 
among the successive parts of a column prevails, 
and is considerable, the circling into line may be 
made more favourably backwards on the pivots than 
forwards to the reverse flanks ; but, at any rate, 
the inconvenience resulting from the inequality 
of the divisions, no more than the transposition 
which is derived from it, can in noway be urged as 
considerations, to balance the indubitable advan- 
tage of immediately producing a line capable of 
defence, whenever the unexpected approach of an 
enemy on the reverse side renders this irregular 
formation indispensable: it is a movement which 
never resorted to by choice, is pressed upon by the 
occasion, but which, when thus called forth, must 
be adequate to answer the critical conjuncture it 
presupposes. 6 

From what has just been said, the importance of 
preserving the original space, or distance as it is 
called, between the divisions, will immediately be 
inferred, since, if this be neglected, how true soever 

5 In the F. E. and E. the necessity to be prepared for inversion 
has been very properly attended to, and the direction occasionally to 
wheel to the reverse flank, or backwards on the pivots, to present a 
line to the reverse side mentioned, part ii. § 53. 
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the principle may be, it must fail in practice, and 
either a chasm or want of room, and therefore, a 
weak or a reduced line result from the inattention. 

In the British infantry, the platoon officers are 
posted on the flanks of the column ; in the other 
services, those places are generally reserved to ser- 
jeants ; as, however, the officers are then removed in 
front of their divisions, a position where they can be 
of no use, the first manner so far claims eligibility. 
When officers, or seijeants, are brought to act on 
the pivot flank, they become answerable for the 
preservation of the true distance betwixt the divi- 
sions, as well as for the proper covering, and as 
these duties alone are fully sufficient in themselves 
to engross their attention, they are, very properly, 
freed from all cares respecting the interior dress 
and interior regularity of their respective com- 
mands, which duties, then devolve on those acting 
as supernumeraries. 

Were a column, instead of being at complete, 

. , merely at half, quarter, or any proportionate dis- 
tance, the attentions in those pivot officers and ser- 
jeants remain the same, namely : covering and 
distance. As those reduced kinds of columns do not 
present a repetition, however, of the benefit alleged 
as distinguishing the open column, the facility 
to convert into line, their use would appear doubt- 
ful, were the medium position they offer between 
the open and close column, into either of which 
they are readily converted, by pointing out their 
immediate utility, not frequently to call for their 
application. 

VOL. i. u 2 
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The only difference the open column admits, 
when at its natural distance, is derived from its 
mode of performance while on the march, which, 
according to the proximity to, or distance from an 
enemy, may either take place with the utmost pre- 
cision, or, in a manner more suitable to ease the 
men ; thus, when an enemy is in sight, or expected, 
the regular mode of execution becomes evidently 
indispensable, but where such apprehension of ap- 
proach is not entertained, the stiff and constrained 
attitude might be dispensed with, nay, must be so, 
since, otherwise, from the additional fatigue this 
constant restraint would put on troops, it would 
counteract the intention of advance, by checking 
their progress. 

The first of these modes of performance, in which 
the regular and constant order is preserved, is called 
the column of manoeuvre, the latter, where less cor- 
rectness is enforced, named the column of route ; it 
is, however, to be remarked, that as the principle 
which confines the troops in column within the . • 
same ground occupied in line 7 applies to both, the 

7 The ground, a column is, properly speaking, to occupy, is that 
it does in line, less than the front of its leading division, as will be 
easily seen in Jig. 64, where the room a b, taken up in column, 
is equal to a c, when in line less, b c~b d, the front of the first 
division; this rule seems to undergo an exception when the 
column consists of unequal divisions, and has been formed by a 
wheel to the front, instead of to the rear, as may be observed in 
Jig. 62, in which e b is evidently not equal to ab-\-b-d, but to a 4+ 
a c— a e, the front of the last division whose ground was left be- 
hind by the operation ; yet, as the distances would not be true, and 
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attention, in the pivot or directing file, to preserve 
its proper distance to that in its front, can no more 
be dispensed with in the column of route, than in 
the column of manoeuvre, the latitude permitted in 
the former, therefore, is merely to consist in the in- 
creased space suffered to separate the ranks, and, 
if required, the files, provided the latter again, in 
widening out, do not improperly iulluence the 
dress, which, in the rank, is to be mantained 
throughout ; such a column, therefore, leads to no 
exposure, and as it is constantly in readiness to re- 
cover the regular form, and convert into a column 
of manoeuvre, it may proceed without appre- 
hension. 

Although the front of a column may consist of 
any number of files, it will rarely exceed sixteen or 
eighteen, nor should it, according to the Rules and 
Regulations, be under five or six, an injunction 
which particularly* bears upon the route-march, in 
which, if formed three deep, a smaller front would 

their correction would replace the column under the principle of 
fig. 64, as if it were originally formed Ivy wheeling backwards; it 
may be safely fixed, that a body, when in open column, i» to stand 
on the same ground, it will require in line, less the front of its 
leading division. Were a battalion of eight companies, each con- 
sisting of twenty files, thrown, for instance, into an open column of 
divisions, as the front of each would be 14 paces, of 30 inches more 
two-think of a pace, the lino a e fig. 64, would be 14|- X 8 “ 
117-j from which, deducting 14^ the front of the leading division, 
the remaining 102f paces, shows the extent from a to b ; was 
the same battalion placed in a column of subdivisions, the line a b 
would zz 110 paces. . s. 
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not provide the sufficient room to loosen the ranks 
whilst in motion;® this direction, therefore, must 
fully convince of the impropriety in ever supplying 
the column, in those cases, where the loose per- 
formance is designed, by the file movements, in 
which, the least indulgence to the individuals 
must tend to double occupation ; however, when 
there is no room for five files, the march in column 
on four when in three, and on three when in two 
ranks, is not liable to the same inconvenience ; 9 and 
such is the influence of opinion on the operations of 
the art, that notwithstanding the danger of doubling 
the distances when inprogress in column, by sections 
of three, if three deep, would literally be the same 
as if faced and moved in files ; the introductory 
and conclusive wheel, by which the former com- 
mences and terminates, would still produce a fa* 
vourable effect, . by acting as a check to the propen- 
sity of lengthening out ; nay, could the front be 

• •' 

1 To gain the distance of a pace and a half, permitted to separate 
the ranks in the route-march, every division of a column, if three 
deep, will, without including the supernumerary rank, require about 
four paces, and if only two deep, 69 inches, now, five files occupy 
22 X 5 =r 1 10, or, what is the same, paces, sections of three 
provide for 22 X 3 — 66 inches, or two paces and six inches. 

s In Portugal, where the British infantry acted on two ranks, and 
the roads were generally narrow, the Duke of Wellington ordered the 
marches to be executed by sections of three, and these to be increased 
as circumstances permitted. See the general order inserted in note 11, 
chap. v. § 2 ; the general application the wheelings here present, by 
offering a column from three in front, to three hundred if required 
much speaks in behalf of this manner. 
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augmented afterwards, or ultimately, as a prepara- 
tive to formation into line, 10 most likely, no im- 

10 That the ceremony of wheeling into column, has an influence 
on the preservation of order on the march, is no new thought of 
mine, and although it has, as far as I know, never assumed, before* 
the doctrinal form of a principle, it is a measure which has fre- , 
quently been referred to as instrumental to the purpose designed ; 
how far Sir John Moore partook of this sentiment, may be judged 
by the following general order, which he issued in the Peninsula, 
during his retreat to Coruna : 

“ G. O. “Head Quarters, Betanzos, Jan. 10/A, 1809. 

“ A great deal of irregularity has arisen from the practice of some 
“commanding officers allowing soldiers, who pretend to be bad 
“ marchers, to precede their corps ; men of this description, whom 
“ commanding officers may think expedient to send forward, must 
“ be placed under an officer, who is held responsible for their 
" conduct.” 

“Memorandum for. General Officers.” .. . . 

“ To prevent the renewal of the same scene which the march of 
“last night presented, the commander of the forces directs that, pre* 

“ vious to the march to morrow-morning, the general officers will 
“ see their divisions and brigades properly formed, that they wheel 
“ them by sections, and that, during the march, they pay constant 
“ atten tion to the preservation of that order.” History of the Pe- 
ninsular War, vol. in. page 460. 

It will not be improper to terminate this note by remarking a 
faulty practice which has crept in some regiments when wheeling 
by threes, and which consists in substituting for the regular circular 
by its proper commands (by threes to the right, or to the left), 
quick-march, halt — dress, and finally, march, or quick-march, some 
words like right or left shoulders forward, or, turn by threes, when 
on the same, the men immediately describe the curve, and proceed 
straight forward, without waiting for the last direction, march, at 
quick-march ; now, as this, in a great measure, does away with the 
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proper consequences from it are to be appre- 
hended . 11 

Having thus far generally described the open 
column, we shall, in proceeding to its more parti- 
cular delineation, commence with the British, 
follow it by the manner in which that formation is 
taken up in the foreign services, and conclude by 
a comparative view of the several advantages and 
disadvantages they exhibit in their varieties. 

Battalion in open Column . 

When the battalion is in open column, the follow’* 
ing parts, ordivisions, always dresson their respective 

check otherwise derived from the wheel, and responsibility it esta- 
blishes, it tends to unsteadiness, and to a disorderly performance j 
for the sake of gaining about the twentieth part of n minute. It is 
surprising to see how the idea of rapidity in the movement has been 
misunderstood, and how military men, for the want of being suffi- 
ciently grounded in the principles of tacticks, have been led astray 
in this particular, and hurried away into misapplications; that 
quickness in the operations is always important, and generally de- 
cisive in strategicks, and in the great manoeuvres of an army, must 
be implicitly allowed, but it is not always so in the tactickal move- 
ments of the battalion, where frequently unimportant, it is, when 
so, ever to be received with caution, from the unfavourable bias it 
always has to betray into a loose execution ; rapidity, therefore, in 
the infantry evolutions, is only admissible, where momentous, it 
outweighs the important consideration of discipline. 

11 The use of the file movements should be restricted to those 
occasions where, required for a short period, its application presents 
itself within the regular progress of the manoeuvres : in all other 
cases, the motion in column must be preferred. 
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pivots, which, themselves, cover each other : 12 rear 
ranks are at one pace distance, therefore, if three 
deep, the depth of each division in the column of 
manoeuvre, may be computed at about three paces, 
and at about one pace and five-sixths of a pace 
when reduced to two ranks ; 15 the pivot-men are 
to cover exactly, and in performing this, to pre- 
serve each from the one proceeding, as pace, capable 
to contain his own division and no more; the 
colours, and serjeants attached to them, are posted 
between the two centre divisions, and cover the 
third, fourth, and fifth file from the pivot of that 
of the two, which, by the movement, is brought in 
front ; the pioneers are a-head of the whole in one 
or two ranks ; the musick is on the reverse side, 
except when marching past in review order, when, 

'* The pivot or directing flank is this, which, when wheeled on, 
in forming the line, preserves the regular order ; it is always the left 
flank of the divisions when the right wing is in front, and the right 
flank when the left leads. 

13 Mr. Russell, in his Tactickal Regulator, has somewhat 
deviated from his Common exactness when ho explains the depth of 
the division to be 72 inches, the third rank included, which is evi- 
dently wrong, for, as the ranks are here- asunder, a foot must be 
additionally allowed for each rank, instead of for the rear rank alone, 
and the depth amounts to 60 + 36 ±; 96, a few inches more than 
three paces, instead of 60 + 12 — 72, as he considers it to be. 

Although an additional half pace is merely granted between the 
ranks in the route-march, and this, when the front is narrow, can 
be even hardly allowed ; when the divisions are sufficiently strong 
to admit of a greater increase, a space of two feet may be per- 
paitled. 
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for the sake of appearance, it moves a-kead im- 
mediately in rear of the pioneers {Jig 5b). 

The colonel’s station is before the centre of the 
grenadiers ; he has just behind him, the first lieu- 
tenant-colonel and the first major, who, in a line, 
are at horse’s length from each other ; the second 
lieutenant-colonel and major, likewise in line, and 
at the interval of a horse length, are in rear of the 
light company, followed by the adjutant who ride 
in rear of the whole ; but those situations of the 
field and mounted officers are again chiefly 
designed when passing by in review order, 
for generally, and in the course of manoeuvres, 
their posts will be where their services may prove 
the most efficient, and, therefore, depend on the 
existing and concurring circumstances at the 
time, when entering an alignement, for instance, 
the commander will, most likely, ride near the 
head division, and his adjutant be close to that 
in the rear, yet this again is liable to excep- 
tions. 

When the battalions stand in open column of 
divisions, the captains are posted on the pivot flanks: 
the first lieutefiant, in each division, is placed 
behind the second file from the reverse flank ; the 
second lieutenant behind the third file, from the 
pivot next to the covering serjeant, who stands in 
rear of the second ; and the ensign in the centre ; 
when more than three officers are attached to the 
company, thetwo juniors are, on the same principle. 
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inside of the two seniors ; 14 serjeants, attached to 
the fourth rank, are posted betwixt the officers, on 
whom they dress- • . • 

in a column of subdivisions, the captain takes, 
invariably, post on the pivot of the leading one; he 
is, therefore, on the flank of the right subdivision 
when the right is a-head, on the flank of the left 
subdivision when the left is in front ; the first sub- 
altern moves on the directing flank of that in rear 
(fig. 40>. 

In a column of sections, the captain stands on the 
pivot of the head section, his first lieutenant takes 
charge of the fourth (fig. 41), and officers or non-- 
commissioned officers are, in the like manner, posted 
with the second and third 15 supernumeraries, 
in the column of subdivisions or sections, 
remain attached to that portion of the company, 
in whose rear they stood before in line ; drummers 
join the supernumeraries of their companies. 

In the column of grand divisions, the platoon 
officers of the right companies are on the right, 
either covered by their serjeants in the rear rank, or 

14 The first and third are then on the rig-ht, the second and fourth 
on the left; a fifth would again bo posted in the centre ; when, while 
in motion, the captain changes his flank for any time, the supernu- 
merary officers conform by removing to the opposite side, so as to 
keep their corresponding positions with him. If the captain is 
therefore on the right flank, the first lieutenant is behind the second 
file horn the left, and if the captain is on the left, he moves behind 
the second file from the right, the same alterations are effected 
by the other officers. 

” F. E. and E. part iii, § 76, No. 15, 16. 
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by the same covering, the second Ole from the right ; 
those of the left companies are on the left, whilst 
their serjeants are posted in the centre, betwixt the 
two companies (Jig. 59) ; w here more than two 
companies compose the front of the column, the 
platoon officers of the right and centre companies 
are, on the same principle, posted on the right, and 
eovered by their serjeants, but those on the imme* 
diate left would be removed to the left, the outward 
flank of their divisions, whose right would be 
marked by their serjeants. When several batta- 
lions are placed in an open column of divisions, 
subdivisions, sections, &c. every battalion within 
itself conforms, in its interior, to the arrangements 
before described ; the preservation of the increased 
space, directed as intervals between the battalions, 
is naturally left to the care of the leading division 
in each corps ; when the open column of the line ( the 
name given to it) is closed to half or quarter dis- 
tance, this separating space is, according to the 
Regulations, to be reduced to the front of the 
column, when the front amounts to a company, or 
subdivision, but as no nearer approach than the 
latter is ever permitted, that of subdivision is 
also to be acted upon when it moves by sections. 

When several battalions in line are posted behind 
each other, they form what is called a column of 
battalions (Jig. 56 ) ; but when several battalions are 
thrown in separate open columns, which stand 
parallel to each other (fig. 57), the line is said to 
be formed in open columns of battalions. 
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When, in the Russian infantry, the column of 
platoons is at complete, or half distance, the leaders 
of divisions are four paces advanced before the 
centre, but in column of sections they are, as in 
the British army, on the proper pivot flank ; the 
left when the right is a-head, and the right when 
the left conducts. 

In the French service, 16 when in column of 
platoons, the platoon chiefs are in front, two paces 
advanced of the centre, their covering serjeants 
sous officiers de remplacement are on the right flanks, 
acting as guides de droite (right guides), and the 
nearest supernumerary non-commissioned officer, 
in each platoon, moves on the left flank, to act in 
the like manfter, as guide de gauche (left guide) ; 
when the right leads, as the left is the proper pivot, 
the seijeants on that flank direct, and the men of 
the front rank keep in line with them, but when 
the left is a head as the right regulates, the dress 
is towards the right side. In the column of sections, 
(of which there are two in the peloton or company), 
leaders are, likewise, in front, the platoon chiefs 
heading their first sections ; the covering seijeants 
( guides de droite), remain attached to the right, 
and the guides de gauche to the left sections ; they 
take post on the directing flank, namely, on the 
left if the right lead, and on the right if the left 
move in front. 

19 Ecole de peloton, 140, 149, the formation, adopted by the 
troops of the Netherlands, offers no difference from that of the 
French pelotons-school, 140, 149. 
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Among the Prussians , 17 it is the right flank which 
invariably conducts the movement : — when in co- 
lumn of platoons (or zugen, as they call them), 
their leaders are in front, and the fliigel unter offi- 
ciere (the covering serjeants), stand on the right 
flank towards which the dressing is directed. Yet, 
when the right is in front, as in wheeling into 
line, the left flanks must obviously act as pivots to 
the circular; the eyes, as a preparative to the 
recovery of the line, are previously removed to 
the left, and the advanced officers directed to 
leave their central advanced positions, to take post 
on the same flank ; when the left is leading, as the 
divisions wheel to the right on formation, the 
necessity for this alteration in the sight ceases, as 
it is already properly directed ; and the officers, 
in quitting their front situations, merely replace 
their seijeants, who, when so relieved, fall back 
among the supernumeraries ; respecting those 
latter, it is to be remembered that the officers so 
employed are four paces behind the rear rank, and 
the serjeants two ; it is with the serjeants the colours 
dress, in following the motion of the fifth zuge. 

In a column of sections, right in front, the zuge 
commander is ordered by the reglement to take bis 
station on the right flank of the first section, and 
his covering-seijeant to take post in rear of the 
right file of the same; whenever eyes are directed 
to the left, and the officer, of course, changes to 


17 P. R. abscli. iii. kap. vi. § 3 b ; knp. vii. § 3. 
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that flank, the coverer removes also behind the 
left file. 

As to the Austrians, in reverting to what has been 
said respecting their formation, it will be readily 
observed that, as each zuge, or fourth of a com- 
pany, is enclo! ed on its right, as well as on its 
left, by a rank of officers, seijeants, or corporals 
who all remain constantly attached to the same 
flank of the same portion of the battalion ; that 
by this disposition, every zuge is, after wheeling, 
provided on each side with a person to command it 
and to direct its progress. 

Having, I trust, fully described the various 
modes of formations in column, as used by the 
Infantry in Europe, 1 intend now to subjoin a few 
remarks relative to them, and since the position of 
the platoon chiefs, who are removed to the front, 
or postedonthe flanks of their divisions, is the prin- 
cipal feature, in which the practices differ, we 
shall introduce our enquiries, by examining the 
propriety of those situations. Were excellence, in 
military affairs, to be invariably inferred from ge- 
nerality of practice, the manner of placing the 
officer in front, would seem to possess no trifling- 
share of merit, and this acquiescence in its pro- 
priety would still derive additional lustre, from 
the adoption of it by such military nations as the 
French, the Prussians, and the Russiaus, which are 
to be produced in its behalf ; but to this decision I 
cannot willingly submit, as, to render the principal 
person useless does not appear reasonable ; and 
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that the officer, when thus advanced, becomes so, 
is manifest, since he is debarred from seeing his 
men, who step in his rear, and therefore is utterly 
incapable either to direct or overlook their motions, 
and as for the cadence and uniformity of pace, the 
only assistance he can afford to his platoon, when 
thus preceding it, as it is with the same and even 
with greater facility taken up from the division in 
front, his aid, in that particular, might, at least, 
be dispensed with; amongst the Russians and 
Prussians, the obnoxious position is done away 
with, in the column of sections; but why have 
two means to perform the same thing, and admit 
variety where uniformity should prevail ? — Where 
there are two ways to accomplish an object, one is 
generally the best, and if so, why is it not invaria- 
bly preferred ? 18 

In the French service, proper attention is paid to 
the directing flank, and the circumstance of the pla- 
toons being marked on each side, by a non-commis- 
sioned officer, is favourable, as it provides for those 
cases, where, like in the change of direction tothere- 
verseside, that latter flank becomes occasionally,and 

19 When I expressed to some of the Prussian Officers my doubts, 
respecting the propriety of placing the platoon officer to the front 
of his division in the open column ; and inquired into the reasons 
which could possibly be urged in behalf of that situation, they 
explained it, in the facility it gave him to overlook his men. Now, 
as thus advanced, he is most effectually deprived of seeing 
them ; this answer — having found the officers of that nation in 
general well acquainted with the military science— did not a little 
confirm the unfavourable opinion I had formed against it. 
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momentally, the important and regulating point, 
still the mode of placing the officer in front 
remains objectionable.— As to the Prussians, be- 
sides the officer’s position in front already depre- 
cated, their manner of constantly directing the 
dress to the right is by no means recommendable : 
and since where the right flank leads the left must, 
after all, ultimately regulate before wheeling into 
line, as a column should constantly be prepared to 
re-form, the same flank ought evidently through- 
out to be acted upon. 'That habit will reconcile, 
and practice enable, troops to manoeuvre, under 
such contrivances, is a position fully illustrated 
by the precision the Prussian infantry displays, in 
the performance of its evolutions ; but this 
proves nothing, and by no means removes the 
objection — it shows that additional attention may 
supply defects and secure regularity, even under 
the disadvantage of defective rules and compli- 
cated operations ; but if so, what exactness must 
not be expected, if simpler executions were pro- 
vided for? and prudence forbids to hazard the 
undertaking of unnecessary difficulties, which 
might have been avoided. 

The establishing of two supernumerary ranks, 
one for the officers and the other for the serjeants, 
seems, likewise of little use; it might, however, 
by keeping up distinction, promote discipline. As 
for the Austrians, from their peculiar formation, in 
leaving every individual on the same and particular 
post assigned to him, it fully provides the fractional 

VOL. i. x 
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parts, with their necessary leaders and commanders. 
The manner is new, and not divested of advantage; 
the only censure it may, perhaps, incur, is, that as 
it includes even the corporals among the chargen, 
suspicion may arise, that where the responsibility de- 
volves on so many, some may fall short of the con- 
fidence reposed in them and betray inadequacy. 

Hence we may conclude, that the formation of 
the open column, described for the British, is 
consistent with the principle of tacticks. Were 
the position in rear of his company, however, 
preferred for the captain when in line, to that he 
now occupies on the right of the front rank, 
he might, likewise, retain that centre rear station, 
when in open oolumn of companies, and if so, 
were the companies broken into subdivisions, 
or sections, he might be removed to the reverse 
flank, a situation from whence he could most 
readily superintend the whole. In the column 
of platoons, or companies, a serjeant, after the 
manner of the French, might also additionally be 
permitted to take post on the reverse side of the 
column. 


SECTION III. 

Formation of the Open Column,'* 

The various modes of forming an open column 
from line, echellon, or from the position in file, 
may be enumerated as follows:— 

’» R. and R. part ii. § 47, 48; part iii. § 93, 95, 96, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110. Echellon M. and P. commanding officer. 
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. FROM LINE. 

• First, The divisions, or parts of the line, may 
wheel forward either to the right or to the left 
(fig. 65, 66). 

Second, The same fractional parts may wheel 
backward, on the right or on the left {fig. 67, 68), 
and execute this either by the back-step, or by 
facing about. 

Third, The right or left division may, at first, 
by itself wheel forwards to its inward flank, and 
move along the front, and the others await till 
those that are to precede them in column, have 
passed, to perform in turn, and follow {fig. 69) ; 
this admits of two cases : 1st, Where the right is 
a-head, and the direction of march is to the left ; 
and 2d, where the left leads, and movement is to 
the right (fig. 70). 

Fourth, An evolution similar to the last de- 
scribed, may take place to the rear; if so, the 
leading division performs the three-fourths of the 
circle, whilst the remaining pass over the half 
circumference. The former then moves straight 
forward in rear of the line, and the latter awaits to 
execute the conclusive quarter of the circle, which 
is to place them in column, till the divisions which 
are to precede them on the march have passed, 
when they take their last wheel, and follow 

(fig- 71). 

Fifth, When the column is so gradually taken up, 
and led by the contrary flank, to the direction of 

x 2 
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inarch ; (he division may, instead of w heeling, face 
and file to the front, or to the rear (Jig. 72, 73). 
This fifth manner, where the execution is to the 
rear, will save much wheeling. 

Sixth, The divisions, after facing, may, by the 
file movement, and by an evolution similar to 
that presented under No. 5, be brought at once 
into a column, instead of successively by .their 
filing all at once, to the front or the rear (Jig . 74). 
This exhibits four different executions, as the 
divisions may face to the right as well as to the 
left, and, under either case, file to the front as well 
as to the rear. 20 

,0 This method is practised by the French and the troops of the 
Netherlands, to supply the wheeling whenever deficiency of room in 
front prevent its performance; or, when a position in the prolongation 
of the alignement is to be taken up. Owing to its constant rear exe- 
cution, it is denominated by the first rompre en arribre. Were a bat- 
talion thus to operate, and to form, for instance, a column right in 
front (fig. 74), it is first faced to the right, the three head files disen- 
gaged to the rear, and the platoon chiefs post themselves, each with 
his breast close to the left arm of the left-hand man of his preceding 
division. Thus prepared, on the command marcke, the files, con- 
ducted by the right-hand guides, ■wheel round, to move to the rear, 
and as the last in each platoon is circling about they receive from 
their respective officers, the injunction to halt and to front, which 
they comply with, and the guides de gauche immediately advancing, 
close with their left arms, against their officers’ breasts ; thus they be- 
come the points, on which the men of their companies dress by, when 
they receive the direction so to do : — ecole de bataillon, 57 and 
70; bataillons school, 57 — 70. 

By this manner, although the alignement is preserved the distances 
are not true, yet this again may be remedied where the divisions to 
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Seventh, The right or left division might also 
proceed straight forwards, and the other face, and 
in file move until they, in turn, gain the ground 
from whence that a-head originally started, when 
they halt, front, or turn on the march, and follow 
(fig. 75). 

- Eighth , A body may be converted from line into 
column, by the application of the counter-march; 
when so, the whole at first face to the right, or to 
the left, the head-file immediately wheels short 
round to move along the front, the others await in 
their positions successively to follow, w hen those 
which are to precede them on the march have 
passed (which prevents the stepping over of un- 
necessary ground), as the leading files reach the 
opposite Bank, or line of march to be pursued, 
they perform a second counter-march, to resume 
the front of divisions, subdivisions, sections, &c. as 
may be ordered, and proceed straight forward ; this 
is successively repeated by the files in rear, which, 
as they arrive, likewise make a second counter- 
march, and form on the same front as those advanced 
and already in column (Jig. 76): were, however, 
the direction of march, and ultimate formation in 
column, not removed so far as the opposite Hank, 
the files beyond the operating spot would no 
longer have to countermarch, but to file and to per- 

face to the left and then to file to the front, instead of to the rear, as 
they would, if so, the same as when wheeling hack, leave their own 
ground behind thorn, but the original line would be abandoned, 
and in wheeling up, bo left in rear. 
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form as explained under No. 7, to which their 
execution then assimilates: this movement admits 
of the two fold execution of a right or left per- 
formance, and, under both cases, may take place to 
the front as well as 

Ninth, To the rear; when the evolution 
presents still greater facility, as the divisions, so 
soon as opposite the line of inarch, can immediately 
front, or turn into the column position, which 
renders the second counter- march unecessary, as 
may be seen (fig. 77). 

Tenth , An open column might also be constructed 
on any division of the line, if that division stands 
fast, or counter-marches on its own ground, and 
theoth ers, according as their respective situations 
demand, move in its front or in its rear ; now as this 
may be accomplished so that by the operation, the 
right as well as the left, be brought a-head, and 
that, under either of those particulars, the former 
front be preserved, or the new column be faced to 
the former rear of the line, it obviously presents 
four unlike modifications in its performance, on 
every division, and therefore, in a battalion that 
consists of eight companies, thirty-two different 
evolutions for the column of divisions; such a 
variety in a single movement will appear prodigi 
ous, yet the apprehension of intricacy will cease to 
alarm, when it is understood, that this multiplicity 
of executions, displays but two instances of mate- 
rial dissimilitude, owing to the column either 
facing to the same or to the contrary way, as the 
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line from which it is derived, and that the whole 
performance may be therefore reduced under two 
general rules, namely, 

1st, That whenever the column is to preserve 
the same front as the line, the division of formation 
is to stand fast, and the remaining, after facing 
inward and toward the same, to file in its front, or 
rear, according to the wing ordered a-head, and 
so as to keep among themselves t he regular suc- 
cession in which they are placed at, on original 
formation (fig. 78 ). 

2nd, That when the column is to face to 
the rear of the line, the division formed upon is to 
counter-march to gain its new front, and the others 
are to face outwards, and, conformable to the w ing 
directed to lead, to countermarch to the front or to 
the rear, so as to take posts without disturbing the , 
proper and relative situations, in which they stood 
before. 

Eleventh, The oblique march, when employed to 
the formation of the open column from line, is only 
applicable to the rear divisions which incline till 
they successively cover the head one, that has im- 
mediately proceeded straight forward, thus in 
fig. 79, where the formation is in rear of tire right 
division, the right division steps to the front, the 
second gains its column position by moving along 
b b, the third along c c, and so on ; this move- 
ment, already attended with difficulty when per- 
formed on a flank division, can hardly admit of a 
central evolution. 

» 
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Twelfth , We shall now terminate by observing 
that, after the manner explained under No. 10, an 
open column may likewise be formed on the two 
central divisions, subdivisions, or sections, were 
this, for instance, designed in rear of the fourth 
and fifth (fig, 80 ), those two stand fast whilst the 
rest face inwards, and file No. 3 and 6, im- 
mediately behind 4 and 5, and 2 and 7 behind 3 
and 6, and so ob. Such a column may be com- 
pleted on the inarch, by the centre divisions, that 
pursue the advance, and the others, that face and 
file, till the two corresponding (which are to step 
abreast) on joining, front or turn to move in 
column. 

The double column to the rear can result only 
from complicated movements, and since, where the 
difficulty is surmounted, no less perplexity recurs 
in discovering its use, we shall abstain from ex- 
plaining a movement, in which exertion is so 
fruitlessly directed. 

FROM ECHELLON. 

Divisions from echellon are converted into an 
open column, by completing the arch already 
partly traced out, to the quarter of the circle 

(Jig- 81 ). 

FROM A BODY IN FILE. 

A body in file may form into column by its 
halting and fronting, and when in line, by ap- 
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plying any of the modes described in the preceding, 
or it may, without quitting its position, convert 
into it, if the several files which compose a divi- 
sion, subdivision, &c. move to the front, and dress 
on their respective leading one ; when this takes 
place, while the right is a-head, and the right is 
accordingly brought in front by the evolution, the 
files half face, and move up to the left, to form 
(Jig. 82) ; but when the left is a-bead, and to lead 
the column, the formation is to the right (Jig. S3) ; 
by this manner, provided the distances between 
the files have been kept up with accuracy, an open 
column, on any desired front, may readily be pre- 
sented ; and that by merely facing about previous 
to operating, a column may also be produced, 
fronting to the former rear, 'will need no illus- 
tration. 

Of these, the first, the second, the third, the 
fourth, the fifth, the seventh, the eighth, the ninth, 
and the tenth, are included within the movements 
sanctioned by the Rules and Regulations; and 
among them, the second, almost peculiar to the 
British, as the foreign infantries seldom wheel to 
the rear by facing about, and never by the back 
step. The sixth is in use amongst the French, and 
the troops of the Netherlands ; the eleventh is 
chiefly retained by the Austrians. 

In reverting to the dissimilar manners adopted 
to convert into an open column, the following 
remarks will occur : in the first instance it will be 
observed, that the second, by preserving the line 
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of pivots, as well as the true distances betwixt the 
divisions, possesses advantages of which the first is 
divested ; but, at the same time, that both of them, 
the first and the second, by immediately presenting 
a column ready to move, according to circum- 
tances, to the front, to the rear, in the prolongation 
of either flank, as well as in any intermediate 
direction, admit of a general application, to which 
none of the others can pretend ; for if that ex- 
plained under No. 6, where it is effected by the 
file movements, partakes with them of the benefit 
derived from immediate formation, it is not of so 
regular an execution ; the pivots are also removed 
by it from their original spots, and, if the divisions 
be unequal, the distances will not be true. As to 
the method No. 7, where the column is successively 
taken up by the divisons in file, that form, as they 
gain the ground of that a-head, it betrays the 
several defects of a procrastinated and partial ope- 
ration, since, of a long process, it can merely 
answer where the advance is to the front of a 
flank, and requires even an additional counter- 
march when repeated to the rear; the file movement 
is besides, to be avoided, whenever it is performed 
on so extensive a front, as nearly a battalion ; and 
it is particularly exceptionable in its present ap- 
plication, from the constant check the march 
receives, as the divisions in turn front to quit the 
line. Now, as this defect grows momentous, in 
proportion to its repetition, such an evolution is 
little qualified for the performance of a cousi- 
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derable force ; 51 as to the method {fig- 79), where 
the column results from the oblique march, it 
falls under the same inconvenience as the last, 
in its inapplication to the operations of the line ; 
however, without this, the difficulty encountered 
in its execution, as well as considerable ground it 
requires for performance, is sufficient, frequently, 
to thwart its use. 

When, in the formation of the open column, the 
opposite flank to the side intended to proceed 
leads, the methods explained under Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
[fig. 69, 70, 71, 72, 73), might answer, for if less 
methodical than those given under the first and 
the second, they are, when so circumstanced, still 
not devoid of their share of merit, from the 
fatigue and trouble they save the men, by calling 
the divisions to wheel, or to file in rotation, when 
only required, yet this saving will, after all, be but 
trifling for a battalion, and will seldom or ever 
recur, for many of them ; since were such an)opera- 
tion required from a line, it would, in all probabi- 
lity take place by corps, each acting within itself ; 
the momentous consideration of keeping up the 
regular succession, amongst the divisions of a bat- 
talion, not existing in the preservation of the 
original order among the corps of a line, whose 

!l As the movements of the line are nothing olse but the aggre- 
gate movements of those separately performed by the battalions, 
and those of the battalion, but the combined results of those of 
the platoons, what becomes inapplicable to the first, must generally 
be laid aside in the two last, as useless. 
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priority in rank must frequently give way to 
public good, and whenever tactickal consideration 
outweighs military etiquette, the modes seven, 
eight, and nine {Jig. 75, 76, 77), may be useful, 
where want of room renders the other inapplicable, 
but can never be selected by way of preference. 

As the construction of the open column, unless it 
bf to move in the prolongation of a flank, is a move- 
ment seldom attempted or required in the pre- 
sence of an enemy, some difficulty arises to ascer- 
tain the opportunity which may suit the measure 
included in No. 10 (j%. 78), particularly when the 
protracted time it takes up for completion, as well 
as the extent of ground it demands for performance, 
is drawn within conclusion ; nor is the dilemma 
removed, when the immediate intention of the 
column, necessity of motion, is reflected on, since 
the whole of the divisions are brought to the rear 
to move again over the same ground ; it is true, 
that from the latter consideration this formation is 
less defective when performed to the front of a 
flank division than when taken to the rear, yet, as 
the other inconveniences remain still unprovided 
for, this mode of operating, as defective, should 
always be avoided. 22 

" Were a battalion (A B, fig. 78) of ten companies, each of 
twenty files, for instance, to form an open column, in rear of the 
left company, as the lino A B is equal to My X 10 “ 14 ; and 
the lino A C, the column to 146f — 14| = 132 ; the square of 
A B, neglecting the fraction, 146 X 146 =r 21,316; and squaro of 
A C, 132.x 132—17,424, must, together (Euclid, book i, prop. 47), 
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Of the various modes surmised for the formation 
of the double central column, that represented in 
fig. 80 , seems the least objectionable ; yet, as those 
columns are evidently debarred of the advantage of 
immediately presenting a line towards the flanks, 
their use will be limited, and properly confined to 
those cases, where there is a certainty of recovering 
the line in a parallel alignement to that relin- 
quished ; when so, the expedition it presents, by 
a speedier transition from one position into the 
other, may favour the contrivance, yet it must be 
admitted that, after all, those double constructions 
are more suited to the attack than the march, and, 
therefore, belong more properly to the close than 
the open column. 

The formations of the open column, from ecliel- 
lons and from files, exclusively refer to the parti- 
cular cases for which they are intended, it little 
needs, therefore, to enumerate their qualifications, 

38,740, bo equal to’ the square of C B, the root of which, C B, 
between 196 and 197 paces, is the ground unnecessarily stepped 
over by the tenth division, and which, divided by 108, tho cadence 
moved at while in file, ascertains the time to be taken up for 
formation, to be one minute and fifty seconds. 

That tho compiler of our late Rules and Regulations felt the 
defect attending this manoeuvre appears evident, from his direction, 
when he included it, under No. 8, amongst the movements selected 
' for a review, to step off the instant the third division had taken 
post, which is clearly done with an intention, to remedy the incon- 
venience and lass of time, which would be sustained, were final 
completion permitted to precede the advance. 
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or expose their defects, since alone they must, as 
they stand, be employed; it is but fair to add, 
that they are not liable to any serious objec- 
tion. 


. CONCLUSION. 

In finally determining respecting those various 
• modes of taking up the column position, it is re- 
quisite to keep in sight the purposes for which the 
evolution itself is designed; now, as this in the open 
column is the march and constant application to 
motion, the directing consideration on the present 
occasion, must be reduced to facility and to quick- 
ness of execution, to these, therefore, must the at- 
tention be principally directed in their selection, 
while, at the same time, some care must be paid to 
obviate passing over uneccessary ground, which, 
while it would occasion additional fatigue, would 
produce delay, and consequently counteract the in- 
tention of speedy removal ; to attain those ends, 
no expedient evidently answers so well as the 
wheeling, a conclusion which still derives new 
strength, from the unfrequency of ever referring to 
the column position, in the proximity of an enemy, 
except it be to gain ground in the prolongation 
and towards a flank, for which intention no 
manner obviously again answers so readily as the 
wheel ; hence it may be established, 

First, That unless particular circumstances direct 
to the contrary, the formation of the open column 
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from line should result from the wheel of divisions 
to the rear, either by the back-step, or by facing 
about, except 

Second , Whenever the contrary flank to the side 
directed to move, is to lead as the methods, Nos. 3, 
4, and 5, in which the divisions wheel or file succes- 
sively, might be then preferred ; and, 

Third , That, where there is no room for wheel- 
ing, the expedients Nos. 7, 8, or 9, by filing, or 
filing and counter-rtiarching, must be employed as 
a matter of compulsion. 

From the echellon position, the open column is 
formed by the divisions’ completing each the quarter 
of the circle already partly traced out; and, as 
when in file, the two modes of execution present 
themselves, to form the line and wheel afterwards, 
or, for the file successively to move up, it appears 
right to say, that the latter claims eligibility, as it 
favours immediate advance, which may still be 
promoted by the files formed upon being permitted 
to keep in motion while in process of formation ; 
yet, as the ground gained by this is immaterial, it 
will generally, if not always, be perferable to effect 
those changes from the halt, and as the opposite 
and last file takes post, if pressed for time, by the 
word march, immediately to resume the advance. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Austrian Columns 

The Austrian system, already noticed, as not 
displaying that cognation and resemblance which 
is so plainly discernible among the practices of the 
other European nations, must, at least, claim that at- 
tention to, which novelty is entitled. We shall, there- 
fore, with some detail, unfold the several manners 
in which the Austrian columns are constructed, 
nor w ill the time so bestowed be lost, as while in- 
formation will be derived from it, it will particu- 
larly tend to show the dissimilar features which 
characterize their manner, and in offering new 
ideas, expand general knowledge. Referring ac- 
cordingly to Jig. 17, which represents the Austrian 
battalion, and Jig. 18, which exhibits the mode in 
which the supernumeraries take post in the rear 
rank, as a preparative to relinquish the position in 
line, we shall proceed to explain, that at the caution 
to wheel into column, the chargenj * who act as su- 
pernumeraries, join the ranks, but so,tljat theofficers 
among them passin the front rank, (which in wheeling 

A. R. haupt ii. abs. iii. § 2 ; abs. vii. § 1 ; abs. vlii. § 3, 4, 5, 
and 6; abs. ix. § 1, 2, and 3; abs. x. § 1, 2, and 3; abs. xL 
§ 1, 2, and 3. 

14 The name of chargen, is by the Austrians given to all the 
officers, serjcants, and corporals, who cither act in the ranks, or as 
supernumeraries. 
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forms an exception to the common rule, of con- 
stantly preserving the same position) ; the chargen 
on the pivots, provide themselves with distant ob- 
jects, to stop in time the circular progress of their 
divisions. On the appropriate command from the 
battalion chief, the fractional parts wheel up in 
quick time, while the pivot chargen keep their 
proper front situation, to halt their men, which 
effected, and the front rank properly dressed, they 
face into their column position ; the colour, for there 
is only one in the Austrian battalion, follows the 
wheeling flank of the centre division, the right one, 
when the motion is to the right, and the left division 
when to the left {Jig . 60 and 61). 

This movement is, likewise, liable to a rear exe- 
cution, when so, as soon as the supernumeraries 
have joined the ranks, 25 the battalion is faced to 
the right about, and when fronted to the rear, 
made to wheel, as before, by zugen, or any other di- 
rected part ; nor does the movement present any 
other difference but that of the inversion of ranks, 
which, however, presents no additional difficulty to 
the Austrian infantry, as the soldiers in it are 

“ In this instance, the supernumerary officers do not step into tlio 
first, but, like in all other cases, take post in the rear rank ; were 
thejrhere, likewise, to advance to the front, the rear rank, after facing 
about, and when brought in front, would be deprived of officers ; 
this latter position for the supernumerary officers, seems also to be 
retained in wheeling forwards when the front of the column amounts 
to half a division, as may be seen in Jig. 61, taken from the 
Austrian Regulations. 

4 
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trained to perform on the rear rank, almost the 
whole of the manoeuvres, they are primarily taught 
to go through, under the original formation of 
the first rank in front ; a custom highly commend- 
able, and which, while it prepares the men for 
those cases where they are unexpectedly assailed in 
rear, equally prepares them for the immediate ap- 
plication of this reverse order, namely, to all, re- 
trogade movements, in which this disposition is evi- 
dently preferable. 

In the manner just described, are all columns of 
zugen (quarter of a company), half companies, or 
half divisions, taken up, but above that front, and 
where it amounts to that of divisions, the circular 
motion is no longer employed, and the successive 
position converted into from line, by facing and 
filing to the front ; when immediate advance is, 
however, intended, and, for instance, the right is tq 
be a-head, and the direction of march to be before 
the same flank, that leading division, while those 
in rear wheel up, instead of operating like the rest, 
would, as it is practised by the French, march 
straight forward its own breadth, and there be 
halted by its left chargen , ® now, the pivot one, as 
the right is in front. On the next command march , 
the leading division resumes the advance, follow’ed 
by the others, which successively alter their direc- 
tion of march in its rear ; on the principle of the 

,s In the Austrian column, as in the British, the loft is the 
pivot when the right is a-head, and the right when the left leads. 
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moveable pivot, at the command wheel, and forward, 
delivered by their respective chargen, posted oil 
the inward flank of the circular, here the left, 57 the 
battalion adjutant, who, on the pivot flank, ac- 
companies the movement of the leading div ision, 
is to attend to the perpendicular progress as well 
as to the covering, and to see that the following 
divisions remain on the alignement. 

Were the same movement required to the rear, 
the battalion, or line, would face about, so soon as 
the supernumerary chargen have joined the third 
rank, and, thus reversed, exhibit as before ; the 
right division (the true right one, but which now 
by facing is brought to the left), would step out to 
the front, while the remaining, after completing 
the quarter circle, would by a second wheel form 
in its rear, and follow as mentioned. 

But was the line of march instead of being in front 
of the leading division, to the front of the con- 
trary flank, the right for instance to conduct, and 
the direction of march to be opposite the left of the 
battalion, regiment, &c. the performance would 
undergo some alteration, and partake somewhat of 
the manner shown in fig. 69 and 70 ; the first 
division would, accordingly, if the right were to 

,7 All alterations in the march of the open column are performed 
by the beweglichen pivot (moveable pivot), the word wheel, as 
well as the command, gerad aus (forwards), by which the circular 
motion is concluded, is invariably given by the chargen posted 
on the inward dank, who conducts the curve, and to whom eyes 
are constantly directed. 

v 2 
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lead after advancing three paces, be ordered to 
wheel to its left, and to move along the front, 
until it reaches the other flank, whereon receiving 
the words, it would execute a second wheel, which 
latter by placing it in the desired line of march ; it 
would pursue the advance straight forward, followed 
by theother divisions, that at first keep their ground, 
and are put in motion in succession, each as that 
which is immediately to precede it in the column, is 
opposite its fourth outward file (here from the left), 
at which period, at the command of its pivot chargen 
(here the left one), it steps first three paces forwards 
to clear the front, wheels inwards, and is made to 
follow those already in column and on the march. 

It is almost an intrusion to repeat, that those 
operations explained, as accomplished tothefront on 
the front rank, are equally liable to be performed to 
the rear on the rear rank, and that the additional 
motion of facing about, precedently, will suffice to 
obtain this purpose, as well as alone distin- 
guish those rear evolutions from those to the 
front. That, on the same principle, a column 
may be constructed, so as to move in front or in rear 
of a centre division instead of the opposite flank, 
will also naturally occur as well as the compound 
movement, from which such central execution would 
then be derived ; it will again be hardly nesecssary 
to notice, likewise, that the whole of the movements 
explained in the preceding, as recurring from the 
right, may likewise be repeated from the left, the 
left leading. 
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Yet a circumstance, which demands to be de- 
veloped, is the formation by the obliques, which, 
whenever the ground admits, is, according to the 
Austrian system, invariably to be preferred for the 
construction of a column, when on a central 
division, while the modes just described, are 
viewed a smore congenial to a flank execution, and, 
therefore, merely to be referred to in the central 
evolution, where deficiency of room debars from the 
application of the more favourable expedient, as it 
is called. 

Were such an oblique operation, therefore, to take 
place on the right centre zuge, right in front, cor- 
poral 7, who belongs to that zuge of formation, so 
soon as the rear chargen have joined the ranks (Jig. 
S4), steps out to gain a double distance from his 
division, and there, after facing about, he covers 
the colour, and remains as a point for the next 
division to dress upon ; the right wing, with the 
exception of the right centre zuge, is immediately 
ordered to convert into column, at which com- 
mand, the men of the same in glancing theireyes to 
the left, take altogether two paces to the front, and 
then by zugen break into the oblique position, to in- 
cline into their respective situations/ 8 the whole are 
cautioned, while under the influence of the diagonal 

*• When the Austrians take up a position by the obliques, be- 
sides the inclined step, the ziigen, or parts directed to operate by, 
make, separately, a slight wheel on their inward flank-man, who, 
in turning, marks the time ; this places them in a position not unlike 
to that taken up by our divisions in the oblique cchpllon. 
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march, to gain invariably more ground to the front 
than to the side, as the division, intended im- 
mediately to precede that acted upon, approaches 
the corporal 7, it halts, and dresses on him. This 
effected, it detaches, so soon as properly placed, a 
non-commissioned officer, who, in the like manner 
as corporal 7, marks the ground for the next, but 
in so doing merely takes up the proper distance of 
one division ; this is successively repeated by every 
division, that each, as it is fixed, detaches a marker 
for that in its front, till the right one, which is the 
last here, has gained his station in column ; those 
non-commissioned officers return to their proper 
posts, whenever the aid they are to afford in dress- 
ing, is fulfilled ; the left wing, of which it still 
remains to speak, is then wheeled to the right, while 
the right centre zuge steps to the front, its own 
breadth, and, by that means, recovers its proper dis- 
tance from that before it, as Jig. 84 will fully 
illustrate. 

By a like process, might the left wing be brought 
a-head, and in facing about the same manoeuvres be 
equally repeated to the rear ; in the latter case the 
Austrian Regulations observe, that the same chargen 
are to be dispatched to mark the ground for the 
obliquing zugen, when the rear rank is a-head, as 
when the evolution recurs on the proper front. 29 

It is on a principle, not unlike the last 

” As the commands in the Austrian Regulation are here confined 
to zugen ha\{ companies and half divisions ; those operations are not 
likely intended to take place on a larger front. 
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explained, that the Austrian battalion, or regiment, 
gains its position in double column to the front of 
the centre zugen, half companies, or half divisions; 
a situation from which the line may be readily 
re-formed, by the divisions in front, successively 
wheeling outwards (Jig. 88), and the two abreast in 
rear, moving straight forward into the alignement; 
such a column may also, by facing about, resume 
the line position to the rear, and, after forming, 
front again ; double columns are also formed on 
both flanks (Jig. 86), or on the same dank of each 
wing (Jig. 87), but to what use those two latter are 
destined, is not explained, and unless it be for 
parade, not readily discovered ; a double column 
which, however, is not liable to the same reflection, 
and which, in fact, leaves to none of those before 
described, any chance of competition, is that shewn 
in Jig. 85, where the centre advances, and the other 
divisions form in its rear, while on the march. 
When thus situated, the Austrian soldier is taught 
to wheel outwards to the right and to the left, so as 
to present a line on both flanks (Jig. 89); and from 
that latter position again to form to the front, by the 
fractional parts wheeling forwards on their inward 
flanks, and marching up into the alignement, a b. 
The double columns may also gain the disposition 
denominated potence (Jig. 90), when so, the divi- 
sions of one wing wheel up, and those of the other 
oblique, or close-up, and deploy. 30 

30 When the formation is derived from the oblique movement, the 
Austrians denominate it deploiren. They give the name of aus dtr 
masse aufmarschiren what we call to deploy. 
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As all these movements are equally performed 
on the rear rank, as well as on the front rank ; it 
is to be remarked that, whenever the recovery of 
the line results from either the simple or double 
column, formed in the inverted position of ranks, 
that by facing about the original and true front is 
presented by it (Jig . 91) ; was this, however, not 
designed, and the facing about to regain imme- 
diately the primitive position, dispensed with, the 
char gen, as in all cases, where the reversed line is 
for some time to be preserved, are to leave their 
* stations to take post in the relative situations they 
would be at was the front rank a-head ; those of 
the true front rank, therefore, would have to move 
into that rank momentarily acting as such, while 
the chargen appointed to the fourth rank would 
have to fall back to the rear of the true fin,t rank ; sl 
so that except the alteration, which the very 
reversed position of the ranks produces, the bat- 
talion resumes its original appearance. 

31 This alteration in the situation of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers here alluded to, constitutes, in the Austrian service, 
the difference between what is called rechtsum kehren der front, 
front to the rear, and formirung der front, riickwarts, formation of 
the front to the rear ; for as by the first the reversed disposition is 
confined to the taking up of a rear position, either in line or column, 
and designed only as a momentary deviation while in progress, and 
the natural frontis immediately to be resumed afterwards, the chargen, 
as well as the drummers and pioneers, merely face about with the 
rest; but as by the second, the altered situation of the ranks is meant to 
be kept up, the chargen, drummers, and pioneers, after facing, are to 
remove to the same posts they would occupy were the first rank in 
front, thus the chargen of the tme front rank move into the third, now 
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The advantages that attend those performances 
on the rear rank are evidently important, since, 
besides the immediate benefit derived from the 
individuals, who, by it, acquire an habit to act 
in a position, urgency may occasionally call forth 
their exertions. The peculiar application of those 
reversed positions to all retrograde movements, is 
obvious, from the divisions, that when in the act 
of recovering the line, are, while in progress of for- 
mation, withdrawing the whole of the time from the 
enemy (Jig. 91), as well as from the original front, 
which, when formed in line, is by it presented for / 
engagement; favourable circumstances which are 
still enhanced by the particular of the front rank 
that again, while in column and on the march, is 
likewise constantly kept towards the side, insults 
must be expected, if any be apprehended ; a strik- 
ing feature which has not improbably chiefly led to 
those reversions of ranks as received in the Austrian 
army ; but whether this be the case or not, and 
whether, necessity or precaution gave birth to the 
measure, it very little matters ; whatever may be the 
spring if the w aters that flow’ from it be salubrious 
they should be drunk, and where the application 
of those reverse formations of the column is pro- 
perly understood and conflned to its appropriate 
purpose of retreat, the manner attracts regard, 
deserves encomium, and calls forth imitation. 

acting as first, those in the former third take their stations in the first 
now in rear, while those appointed as supernumeraries fall back be- 
hind the true front rank ; drummers as well as pioneers step behind 
the battalion. 
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SECTION V. 


March of the Open Column . M 

It has already been noticed in the preceding, 
that, according to circumstances, the march in open 
column might take place with greater or less accu- 
racy, and been mentioned, likewise, that under the 
names of column of manoeuvre and column of route, 
x the columns are distinguished in that particular, by 
the strict or loose performance, 33 without, therefore, 
dwelling on differences already understood, and 
leaving what relates to the column of route to the 
pages destined to its elucidation, we shall imme- 
diately proceed to illustrate that of manoeuvre, 
and by displaying a body under the regular ad- 
vance, present the rules as their utility offers itself j 
supposing, accordingly, a battalion in open column, 
to be in progress to the front, the leading officer 
a (Jig. 27 C) is provided, or provides himself with 
two points de vue, y and z, to direct his march, 31 and 

** R and R. part ii. § 49 ; part iii. open column, battalion open 
column, §111; part iv. open column of the line, § 180. 

31 The march of the open column, for the purpose of passing a 
reviewing officer, may be considered as a column of manoeuvre, from 
which it merely differs in the fixed and permanent situations, then 
allotted to the field and mounted officers. 

3 ‘ We have already pointed out the necessity for all persons, in 
directing the inarch, to be guided by two points; were this, therefore 
neglected and only one or none shown, the officer so engaged, should 
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one of these being made known to the officer b, 
the platoon chief of the second division, he moves 
on the same on the officer a; the platoon leader c 
marches on b and a, so that the former covers the 
latter ; d is regulated by c and b in the like manner, 
and so on, every officer in rear marches on the two 
preceding, and so that the nearest covers the second 
from him. The line of march thus preserved, those 
platoon chiefs are, likewise, in following each 
other, to keep between them each a distance capable 
to contain its division the pivot firelock man is 
then without crowding, and much less without' 
disturbing, his officer, to remain close to him, and, 
in constantly adhering to his motion, to step out, 
step short, incline, and to halt, with his platoon 
leader ; the front rank dresses on the two latter, 
and the rear ranks follow their file leaders, without 
increasing the room of 30 inches, allowed between 

before starting off supply the deficiency. But this the locality of 
the ground will seldom fail to refuse ; he may if aiming at greater 
precision, moreover bo hero assisted by his seijeant who, in ad- 
uancing about 20 paces and facing him, will in determining a part 
of the line, enable him, by looking over his head, to take the desired 
objects in the prolongation. 

31 Although the preservation of tho cadence should apparently 
alone provide for the preservation of distance, as such a speculative 
exactness cannot he expected in an object, where the least ascent or 
descent, nay the succession of a few loose stones might operate ; this 
duty has been particularly invested in the platoon chiefs who, em- 
ployed in the covering ns well as the preservation of distances, are 
disengaged from the interior care of their companies, and merely by 
the occasional glance of the eyes, to satisfy themselves that the dress 
*s not particularly deviated from, and the paralellism is preserved. 
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the ranks. The supernumeraries, who step in 
rear at the column distance of a pace, are in- 
creased by the covering serjeants, who, in their 
respective divisions, follow the second file from the 
pivot the posts assigned to them in column , 30 and 
which, by leaving the line of officers free, facilitates 
the preservation of the direction of march, by 
enabling the platoon chiefs better to follow the 
path traced out in their front, which, were the 
serjeant to step between them and to interupt 
the sight, would not be so easily accomplished. 
Field and mounted officers have no fixed places 
appropriated to them, the commandant, hdwever, 
will not unfrequently prefer to accompany the 
head division ; at the w r ord halt all comply with 
the direction. If any correction is required, it 
will be announced, when the pivots perhaps will 
be made to cover, by the chief, who, from the head, 
will regulate his amendment on a rear point, or on 
the adjutant who, most probably, has posted him- 
self in the alignement, opposite the last division, to 
mark, the direction in which they are to be brought. 

When this manoeuvre is extended to the line, 
little or no difference recurs, the additional atten- 
tion of officers, in charge of leading divisions of 
corps, to provide for the distance ordered as 
interval, exhibiting almost the only dissimilar 
circumstance, yet as to put in motion, as well. 

30 This is only meant for the column of division, as in the column 
of subdivisions, sections ; the covering serjeants are themselves fre- 
quently pivot leaders. 
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as to stop the advance of a body, must become 
operations more or less difficult, in proportion as 
those bodies are of more or of less extent ; where the 
distance is considerable guns have been occasion- 
ally substituted for the words of command, and 
used as signals to apprize of the intention to march 
or to halt, the quick circulation of verbal directions 
and words will generally answer, and when so, will 
invariably be found the safer expedient. To re- 
strain a column within its proper bounds of 
extension, and to regulate its line of march, are 
duties incumbent on all general, field, and mounted 
officers, who, by taking their stations as those im- 
portant objects may require, are to keep a con- 
tinual watch over its motions, and by their 
personal exertions, to maintain the due precision on 
the march. It is the part of the commander of the 
whole, to conduct the head, and if thrown out, to 
keep a check over the advanced markers, m, n, o 
(Jig. 27 S), so as to see them always in the line with 
the distant object b. 57 

Respecting the covering of pivots, it is still to 
be remarked, that as a curve, as well as a straight 

37 When general or field officers ride aside the leading, or any 
other division, they are, when approaching a posted adjutant, or 
marker, not to displace him hut to move in his rear, and to regain 
their stations on the flank, the instant they have loft him behind. 

Leaders of divisions, on meeting obstacles which prevent their 
continuance on the alignement, must leave such obstacles invariably 
to the pivot hand, and so soon as left in rear, resume their column 
position ; those points, where the lines are re-entered, are generally 
displayed by markers. 
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line may be designed, some variety in the execu- 
tion results, as either of those intentions is fol- 
lowed up; were the straight line meant, foot 
markers and mounted officers will generally be 
placed on the alignement, and when so, pivot 
officers, or serjeants, should invariably graze with 
their outward shouldersthe horse’s head of mounted, 
and the inward shoulders of foot markers ; were a 
division a-head, or several of them, to swerve from 
the true path, and neglect to approach such 
posted person, the officer, who marches in their 
rear, is not to follow up the mistake, but to redress 
it by closing up himself, thus he will arrest an 
error, which, committed in front, would, without 
this precaution, propagate in rear, and not un- 
likely so, with increased effect ; but where no 
markers are thrown out in the alignement, and no 
injunction is received for the direct course, officers 
in rear, are not to endeavour to cover each other, 
but to be attentive to step over the exact track 
traced out in their front, for, as a curve line of 
march, or position, is now most probably aimed at, 
they would counteract the intention were they to 
attempt to keep up the straight direction. 

Field and mounted officers will frequently situate 
themselves on the line of pivots, and, by allowing 
four or five companies to pass, satisfy themselves 
that the direction to be pursued is not deviated 
from, or, if it were so, repress the error by a timely 
correction ; were a winding line intended, those 
spots where the alterations from the direct course 
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becomes more considerable, or more important, 
seem to be those which eligibility on those occa- 
sions points out as preferable for their momentary 
stations. 

When the direct alignement is taken up, on the 
command halt, every battalion chief from the head 
corrects its rear pivots on the nearest adjutant, or 
marker, who, of course, once posted, is. not to quit 
the line, until his services can be dispensed with. This 
correction within the corps bears great analogy to 
that of the divisions in the battalion, as in both 
the general dress for the whole results from the 
particular dress of the several parts, and from the 
battalions in the line as from the divisions in the 
battalion. 

In order to guard against the increased distances 
betwixt the corps, which must obviously lead to 
lengthen the general column, musick, as well as 
pioneers, are ordered to march on the reverse flank, 
and guns, if between the battalions, to move 
abreast ; the latter may likewise be advantageously 
removed to the threatened side, ready to act if 
required . 58 

Where the column is considerable, a distant 
object b (Jig. 27 R) ought to be looked for, and if 
discovered, made known to the leading platoon 

” This rule equally applies to the column when it passes in review 
order, in which those ordered to precede, as well as to follow the 
battalion, are to inarch abreast to close up, and, if necessaiy, to be 
removed to the reverse flank before they are permitted to increase 
the interval ordered to separate the corps. 
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chief, as well as to all the general, field, and 
mounted officers ; were, likewise, a similar dis* 
tinguishable mark noticed in rear, it should not be 
neglected, since, from it considerable facility will 
be derived in the correction of the covering while 
in motion, as well as previous to the wheeling up 
of the divisions into line ; markers m, n, and o, are, 
likewise, as additional aids, thrown in front at 200 
or 300 paces from the leading division, and from 
each other to determine the line, which they after- 
wards prolong, by each successively quitting his 
station, as the column arrives and closes upon him, 
to take post in rear of the two who remain undis- 
turbed, as may be seen in jig. 131. 

To render this march in column, however, still 
more familiar, it will not be improper conclusively 
to present the system acted upon in the late Rules 
and Regulations, for a general line to enter into an 
alignement, where it is to form, which, as it is the 
most general application for the regular progress 
in column, and evidently its most important occa- 
sion, must afford the fairest opportunity for exa- 
mination.’ 9 

39 The march, in open column, is one of the safest manoeuvres an 
army can perform in the presence of an enemy; it was one of the 
most powerful engines of the king of Prussia’s tacticks ; it was by 
its application, that he took up his position at Prague, turned the 
Austrians at Lissa, and likewise counteracted the movement of 
Marshal Souhise at Rosbach ; it was tho successful movement 
of the Duke of Wellington at Salamanca and Tonlouse, in which 
latter. Marshal Berosford, who was directed to turn the right of the 
French, moved in column of lines. Under this disposition, an 
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Considering the alignement determined upon, 
and the distant objects in front and in rear, y z 
(fig. 131) ascertained, as well as the spot of entry a 
marked, and another person b, planted at 60 or 70 
paces in rear, so as to constitute, with a, the ori- 
ginal base of the line, in which continuation the 
column is to move, and the markers m, n, o, are to 
take their stations at 200 paces from a (the point 
of entry), and 200 paces from each other; thus 
prepared, as the column approaches the point a, the 
adjutant of the first, or leading corps, relieves 
the person placed at the same point of entry, and 
from that spot sees his battalion wheel into the 
alignement ; on his last division circling in, he is 
replaced by the adjutant of the second battalion, 
and he himself gallops 200 hundred paces on 
the line ; this second adjutant superintends, in the 
like manner, the entry of his divisions, and as 
the third battalion approaches the point of entry 
a, he is likewise displaced by the adjutant of that 
next corps ; when he, on his being thus relieved, 
relieves himself the first, and the latter again takes 
post 200 paces beyond ; this is repeated at the ar- 
rival of each battalion, which, by that means, has 
its own adjutant at the point of entry, as it wheels 

army may gain ground, either to the right or left, or in the continua- 
tion of its alignement, and, where practicable, it should bo always 
preferred to approach an enemy, if the intention be to form into lino, 
for the mode of moving on several columns, that deploy on arrival, 
can suit only where time admits of it, and is too long and too pre- 
carious to be depended upon, in the proximity of an enemy. 

Z 
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into the alignement, whilst the battalions already 
on the line, have their adjutants posted on the 
same, at 200 paces from a, and 200 paces from each 
other ; the one a-head hurrying always 200 paces 
to the front, whenever he is displaced by the suc- 
cessive relieving of the adjutants in rear; as this 
expedient seems, however, to fail when the last 
battalion has entered the line, to revive it, the 
person originally planted at (a), resumes -his farmer 
station, and the last adjutant, thus disengaged, 
relieves the nearest ; this nearest the next ; and so 
on till the first, who rides again 200 paces farther, 
and this is now kept up by the last adjutant, who 
is, every time his rear division closes upon him, 
relieved by the marker a, which enables him to 
push on,, and renew the operation as long as the 
continuance of the march renders it. requisite. 
When the head adjutant interferes with the ad- 
vanced markers, as his assistant is no longer ne- 
cessary, he may join his battalion! 

While in progress, so soon as the head of the 
columh draws near to the inward marker m, that 
marker leaves his post to take his position at m 2, 
200 paces in rear of o, on whom and n, he dresses ; 

1 this is, in rotation, performed by the two others, 
and again by m, as often as approach renders it 
requisite. 

Were acolumn already on the alignement, merely 
designfedlo be moved in the continuation of the line 
occupied, the markers m, n, o, may be planted to 
the front as before, and adjutants take each post close 
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to his second division, 4 ® where, after allowing their 
own battalions to pass, as the last division moves 
by, they relieve each other as described, and repeat 
this every time, and as often as the rear of the 
general column leaves the last adjutant behind ; the 
markers perform as before. Were, during the 
march, the direction to undergo deviation, the 
persons thrown out, m, n, o, are first so situated as 
to determine the new line, and the adjutant of the 
leading corps, on drawing near, assumes his station 
at the point of alteratibn, where he superintends 
the change of direction of his divisions, and re- 
mains till the arrival of the second battalion, when 
he is replaced by the adjutant of the same, who 
himself is afterwards relieved by the third, as ex- 
plained for the entry of a new alignement, to 
which the present movement, if not immediately » 

the same, bears at least every resemblance ; it re- 
mains yet to be said, that, how advantageous so- 
ever the posting and continual relieving of adju- 
tants may appear, and really is, to the preserva- 
tion of the true line of march, and the covering of 
pivots, it is still not to be viewed as indispensible, 
and much less so, as immediately necessary ; since 
two points a-head a person (a) at the point of 
entry or alteration (fig . 27, R) aidedby the assistance 
afforded from all general, field, and mounted 

* * r . ... . m 

10 The reason why the adjutants are directed to take position 
with the second, and not with the first division, is, because the bai- 
tulion chiefs, to regulate the advance, are generally on the flank of 
the latter, when the column is in motiou. \ 

7 . 2 
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officers, must, at nil times, suffice to enable a 
column of any extent, to enter into, as well as to 
move on, an alignement. 

In the manner explained for the British, is the 
march in column likewise conducted ; in the other 
services, at least, the differences are few, and unim- 
portant ; thus, for instance, it is the adjutant, and 
not the battalion chief, who, by the Austrians, rides 
with the leading division, and sees those in rear 
properly cohering ; and by the French, the adjudant- 
major of the leading battalion, when there is no 
distant object, is advanced 30 or 40 paces to the 
front of the column, to point out the direction of 
march ; it is also the chef de bataillon by the latter, 
and not the adjutant, who, at the point of altera- 
tion, superintends the entry of his divisions in the 
alignement, or their changes into a new direction of 
.march. 41 As for the remaining rules, namely, the 
two objects to march upon : the observance of dis- 
tance, and of covering, &c. they are the same ; the 
platoon leaders, as before mentioned, are, however, 
by the Russians; Prussians, French, and Dutch, 
advanced in front of the centre of their divisions, 
and by the Danes in front of the second file frojp 
the pivot, positions which have already been obr 

41 Ecole de Bataillon, 196; P. R. abs. iii. kap. vii. § 2; A. R. 
haupt. ii. abs. vii. § 1. By the Russians, the colour, and the five 
non-commissioned officers attached to it, move on the flank of the 
fifth platoon ; by the Austrians, the colour is also removed outwards 
(fig. 60 ) ; the manner of the British and Prussians, where they 
' march between the divisions, appears preferable. 
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jected to in the preceding, and which, as these 
officers are, by the Russians, Prussians, and Danes, 
ultimately, and previous to formation, called on 
the pivots, seem, if not immediately to admit in- 
competency in their former situations, at least, to 
divide, in those services, responsibility as to the dis- 
tances, and to lead to corrections respecting them, 
which, at the late period here supposed, the 
urgency of time and particular moment, must 
render unsuitable. 


SECTION VI. 

March of a Column towards a Flank* 2 

A column, after facing to either side, may be 
moved towards a flank, and by that means, be 
made to take up a position parallel or oblique to 
the right or to the left of the ground it occupied 
before ; the principles on which those operations 
are conducted, are tlfe same, and consist, 1st, In 
one of the platoon chiefs, who is provided with two 
objects to direct his march ; 2nd, In the other 
platoon leaders, who, in glancing their eyes towards 
the one so directing, preserve distance, and the 
dressing with him and with each other ; and 3dly, 
In the commander, who, in conducting the regu- 
lating with a neighbouring division, establishes a 

*• R. and R. § 123. 
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base to which the others conform, by keeping in 
line with those two. 

As this manoeuvre, therefore, besides the division 
of direction, demands the aid of a second, immedi- 
ately next to it, the two situated on a flank, as 
more easily managed, appear the best adapted : 
thus, the flank one may either move at the objects, 
while the second is preserved in line with it, as it 
is customary by the Danes, and now introduced in 
the British army ,* 3 or the second be appointed for 
direction, and the neighbouring one at the ex- 
tremity of the line with it, keep up the designed 
alignement, as it was ordered by the late Rules and 
Regulations . 41 Yet, as the commandant can still, 
with greater facility, lead the outward division 
than that aside of it, and still more so than any 
situated in the centre, and that by keeping it back, 
or moving it up, he can most readily alter, while in 
progress, the position of the whole, if desired, the 
last manner certainly appears not unfavourable ; 
as for the pretensions laid in behalf of the very 
central divisions, they are ill-grounded, for, if the 
right centre division be supplied with the given 
points, as some military men appear to wish it, and 
both the right and left of them are brought under 
the immediate controul of the commandant, al- 
though it divides the line of dress, which it reduces 

41 F. E. and E. part iii. § 105. 

44 Supposing the battalion to consist of eight companies, it wa* 
the second which was provided with points to march upon when 
the right led, and the seventh when it was the left. 
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to half, and thus far facilitates the evolution, as 
well as obviates the influence of mistakes from per- 
vading throughout, as the number of divisions 
here, for a battalion, seldom exceeds eight, and 
that, for several corps, points may be repeated for 
each, those advantages, after all, remain unim- 
portant, while the difficulty attending the di- 
recting of a central division is obvious, nor is the 
performance alleviated by the divided correction 
it implies. The regular process of a similar dress, 
the flank direction here equally establishes, from 
the platoon officers, who are all made, in it, to look 
and to dress towards the side of the front rank, 
and thereby to provide each for his own distance, is 
also disturbed by the double operation, where one 
half would have to dress to the rear and to keep 
up the ground, not for his' own, but for the 
neighbouring company. 

Unless it be in its application to the passage of 
lines, in which its use is not particularly recom- 
mendable , 45 the flauk movement in column will be 
seldom requisite above the front of two battalions, 
and even then, no trifling attention becomes in- 
dispensible, to secure the maintenance of order, 
for, however simple its process might appear, it is 
far from being so in practice ; the side view, to 
which the platoon chiefs are compelled while they 
march in the perpendicular direction, the per- 
plexity of dressing towards the flank, the file- march 

44 See chap. xiv. § 3, passage of lines. 
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on which it is performed, all act as so many causes 
to increase the intricacy. of its execution; it is an 
evolution which expedition may point out as ne-. 
cessary, or, which the occasion may admit as pre* 
ferable, but which, unless thus strongly supported, 
should always be avoided. t • . • ; 

Were the divisions, while on the march by a 
flank, obstructed in their way by trees, bushes, or 
other impediments, they may, when so interrupted, 
be permitted to draw nearer, or to extend their 
distances, but this indulgence cannot be acted 
upon whenever the causes by which those irregular 
distances have been produced, cease to operate, 
as unless thus prevented, the original space is 
scrupulously to be preserved by every platoon com- 
mander, who, at the same time, is to keep in line, 
or, somewhat to the rear of the neighbouring leader 
towards the side of direction. Were, however, an 
intermediate division compelled momentarily to 
diverge from its line of march, the next is not to 
be influenced by it, but is steadily to continue 
its perpendicular direction, and to regulate the 
rear till the inward part of the column, thrown out, 
can regain its true position. 

The squareness of shoulders, in this movement, 
is particularly recommended to all platoon com- 
manders, yet,, as the opposite faults are seldom of 
equal magnitude, the particular of his moving to 
the front the inward one, is not of so great a conse- 
quence as his bringing the outward forwards, 
since, by the first, the following divisions are kept 
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to the rear, whilst they are thrown to the front 
when the outward shoulder is advanced. 

An observation which will now terminate what 
relates to this flank movement is, the particular at- 
tention it demands in the supernumeraries, to see 
the files properly covering whenever the reverse 
flank leads ; for, were this neglected, and the ad- 
vance unexpectedly and instantaneously stopped, 
as the platoou leaders, on the words halt-front, re- 
sume their proper positions on the pivots, however 
exact they might hate been while on the march, 
the distances, from this circumstance alone, can no 
longer be true (fig. 112). 


SECTION VII. 

Incidents to which the open Column is liable, while 
on the March. 

Should a column, while in motion, not occasion- 
ally be obliged to deviate from its line of march, 
or, on account of intervening obstacles during its 
advance, be forced to undergo alterations, in its 
shape, by contracting its front, the principles de- 
duced would complete the elucidation ; yet, as 
those inconveniences frequently arise during pro- 
gress, the knowledge of the march in column would 
remain imperfect, were we not to consider how 
those incidents have been prepared for, by explain- 
ing the manoeuvres that are applied, both to those 
alterations in the direction of march, and to the 
increase or decrease of the original front. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Change in the direction of March in open 
Column* 

AH alterations in the direction of march, when 
in open column, may be performed to either flank, 
when either the right or left is in front, and 
under those four cases, be accomplished on a fixed 
as well as a moveable pivot ; hence, this move- 
ment offers the variety of eight different circum- 
stances, 47 which, applicable to eight different occa- 
sions, present all the same inconvenience, "in a 
tendency to create extension ; as this topic has, 
however, been fully discussed, when inquired into 
under the head of wheel, 4 ® we shall merely observe 
here, that this proportion between the advance of 
a column, and the pace it effects, its changes in the 
line of march by the wheel, which is now more or 
less attended to, was entirely neglected during the 
seven years war, an inadvertence, which was 
seriously felt at Rosbach, where, in counteracting 
Marshal Soubise’s movement, the Prussian columns 
of line, in circling successively to the rear by di- 
visions, experienced a considerable delay, that 
might have been attended with fatal consequences. 

46 R. and R. part ii. § 51, 52; part iii. § 80, 115, 116. B. 

G. O. No. 35. - • , 

47 When the right leads, 1st, to tho right on a fixed pivot, 2nd, 
to the left on a fixed pivot, 3rd, on a moveable pivot to the right, 
4tb, on a moveable pivot to the left ; and when tho left leads, 5tb, 
on a fixed pivot to tho right, 6th, on a fixed pivot to the left, 7th, on 
a moveable pivot to the right, 8th, on a moveable pivot to the left. • 

*• See chap. v. § 15. 
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In the British army, the alterations in the line of 
march, when in column, are performed on a fixed 
and a moveable pivot ; their various applications, 
and appropriate use, have been already enumerated 
in the preceding, 48 in which we have likewise 
observed, that the increased celerity of march to 
120 in the minute, in the lengthened pace of 33 
inches, the outward wheeling man steps over his 
curve, are the means resorted to in the British infantry 
to provide for the additional ground moved over, 
while tracing out the circular, and also noticed 
that as one-sixth of the time taken up in wheeling, is 
gained by the contrivance, they fully answer for 
the slow cadence, unless the divisions be exceed- 
ingly small, and the arch very considerable ; but 
that the means completely fail when the battalion 
proceeds at a quicker pace, since a precipitated step 
of 173 within the minute, will then be requisite to 
establish the similar relation and ratio, which now 
exist between the ordinary and the wheeling 
cadence. 50 

The movements on the moveable pivot, are less 
liable to this objection, from the column pivot men 
neither altering the pace in length nor cadence 
in them; if the divisions, therefore, be exact, in 
following the path pursued in front, no lengthening 
out can well result from their performances, yet the 

45 The wheels on the march, os used in the British and foreign 
armies, are described, chap. v. § 15, 16, 18. 

M See chap. v. § 15, where the proportion required, when 
wheeling under the accelerated advance, is given. 
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undefined line of march they present, lessens 
their merit, while the increased difficulty they offer 
in performance, when the alteration is towards 
the pivot flank, by the hurry they occasion on the 
reverse side in going round renders them still 
more obnoxious ; but these objections have been 
greatly removed from the correction those wheels 
gradually underwent in the foreign services, 
which ultimately led the Austrians and Prussians 
to appoint the inward, instead of the true pivot 
flank, for direction, an improvement which much 
alleviated the difficulties hitherto experienced, when 
altering the line of march while in open column . 51 

It will readily occur, that a movement so nice as 
to time as that now spoken of, demands consider- 

. . « 

11 Those moveablo wheels were one, amongst the few means, em- 
ployed at first, to supply the deficiency of time, when'succcssively 
wheeling by divisions into an alignemcnt, they were still preserved 
in their antique form in the Rules and Regulations; the wheels on the 
inarch in general experienced an alteration in the hands of Guibert, 
who, in framing the French Reglemont, adopted the moveable wheel 
for all alterations on the march of a column, if on the reverse flank; 
but aware of its defects on the pivot side, supplied it when the change 
was towards that flank, by a movement he named changer de direc- 
tion sur le cdle du guide-, and thus, by enabling the pivot-file to 
pursue the march, in the customary pace, both as to length, and 
time, he thought he had cut the gordian knot. How far he succeeded 
we have already had occasion to mention, and shall therefore refer 
to our observations, chap. v. § 15, 16 and 18, where his manner, that 
of the Prussians, the amendment proposed to the British method, as 
well as the alteration produced in the moveable wheel by the F. E, 
and E. which now approximates our method to that of the Austrians 
and the Prussians, are all explained. 
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able exactness iu its execution ; besides the marking 
of the point of entry , SJ so as to confine the wheels 
of the succeeding divisions to theground, on which 
it was performed by the first, the attention of the 
platoon chiefs must be particularly drawn, to avoid 
every circumstance which may tend to retardment; 
they are, therefore, to be very precise in their com- 
mands, as well as timely in their deliverery, and in 
confining themselves to the uttering of those words 
directed, never to attempt the introduction of 
additional explanations, which would inevitably 
tend to procrastination. 

It has been surmised by General Von Gaudi, in 
his instructions for inspection, that to promote pre- 
cision, the word halt might be pronounced by the 
platoon commander, when still at two paces from 
the wheeling point, and that, on arriving thither, 
the word wheel if singly delivered, might invariably 
denote the evolution to be to the right, and some 
additional word for instance left, or left wheel, be 
added when the alteration is meant to that flank, 5 * 

“ We have already seen, that, according to the late Rules and 
Regulations, it was the adjutant who was posted at the point of entry 
and that the commander of the battalion moved with the leading 
division of his own corps; by the French it is the adjudant 
major, who accompanies the head division, and the chef de bataillon 
takes his station, at the point of alteration, to see his divisions wheel 
in ; when the column consists of several battalions, those chefs de 
bataillons relieve each other, at the side point of entry, as their re- 
spective corps move into the alignement. 

" The commands, as expressed by Generul Von Gaudi in his 
instructions, are schivenkt, signifying wheel, when the movement is 
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but the apprizal of the direction halt, before its 
immediate compliance is intended, seems irregular 
and liable to promote unsteadiness in other cases, 
where it is not so understood as a preparative, 
while the leaving out of the side to perform, is not 
perspicuous, nor is the distinction he proposes 
sufficiently explicit to guard against mistakes, 
'the head division should always be clearly informed 
of the nature of the change the line of march is 
to undergo ; but as this necessity does not exist for 
those following, which are sufficiently made ac- 
quainted with the wheel desired by the motion in 
front,* 4 the commands for those subsequent divisions 

to the right, and schwenkt-euch, which literally means wheel you 
when intended to the left, the pronoun personal,' you, is, frequently by 
a peculiar idiom of the German, added to commands, as for instance 
rechts schwenkt euch, right wheel you; rcchls richt euch , right dress 
you, are the proper expressions on thoso occasions. 

14 Besides the common methods of altering the line of march of a 
column, the French have a peculiar operation they call la promptd 
manoeuvre, it consists in the rear divisions, which, so soon as the two 
leading ones have entered into the now direction, regain their rela- 
tive positions in rear by facing and filing quickly behind them, and then 
follow their motion. This manoeeuvre may be seen in Jig. 1 13, 
where it is represented, and where it may be observed, that the ad- 
judant-major moves with the leading division, and attends to the 
covering, while the adjudanl proceeds with the rear. The chef de batail- 
lon’s attention is here particularly directed, to see the bodies in file 
sufficiently approach those in their front, so that after halting and 
fronting no distance be lost. 

When this is performed by several battalions, all the divisions 
of those in rear, take up the fije-march ; the leading division 
of each corps takes care to provide for the additional space directed 
for the interval. Were great accuracy here desired, the guides 
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might without'inconvenience, nay, even with great 
propriety, be reduced to the words halt-wheel , as it 
is practised in the British infantry. 

generauz, and the colour bearer, may, as the first, the centre, and 
last platoons of each battalion, gain the new direction, take their sta- 
tions, and move on the alignoment. F. R. Ecole de bataillon, 199, 
215 ; evolutions de ligne, 78, 85; R. I. der N. bataillons school, 
199, 215; linie evolution, 78, 85. 
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